

















‘meets her emergency goals + See page.6 
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THIS IS A NUT... but 


It looks much like any other nut, except for 


a “locking ring” of elastic material inserted 
in its top. 


It fits any standard bolt. 


It goes on like any other nut, except that it is 
wrenched on instead of being spun on with 


the fingers. 


But it is unlike any nut you have known in 


the past because: 
When it goes on it stays on. 


In spite of vibration, stress, strain, this 
Elastic Stop Nut will not loosen, slip or 


break. 


It may be removed as needed — and still 
locks itself tight when put back. 


It licks vibration. 


And not a single one has ever failed in serv- 
ice, to our knowledge, though our total pro- 


duction now adds up to billions. 


LOCKED in SEALED at 
place on bolt top to protect 
by grip of tough working threads 
locking collar ———S from corrosion 


HOLDS nut 
thread against FITS any stand- 


bolt thread ——$—#" ard bolt. Made 
— prevents oe in all sizes 
axial play and types 


ELASTIC STOP NUIS 


Lock fast to make things last 


ExastTic Stop NuT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
UNION, NEW JERSEY 





STANDARD OILS 
2vv ANNUAL 


WAR BOND AWARDS 


* * 


* 


To farmers for outstanding accomplishments 


®@To men and women and boys 
and girls on the farms of the Cen- 
tral West, Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) will this year again 
present $25 War Savings Bonds 
in recognition of their achieve- 
ments. 

Appropriately those who re- 
ceive these bonds will have an 
added investment in America’s 
war effort, won through their abil- 
ity, and for the examples they 
have set for others. Many to re- 
ceive the bonds will be members 
of farm youth organizations who 
have qualified for awards as a 
result of farm projects recently 
completed in their respective 
communities. 

One of these War Bonds will 
be presented every day, except 
Sunday, for twenty-six weeks, be- 
ginning Tuesday, April 6th. The 
plan will be announced over the 


air April 5th. Presentation in each 
case will be made on behalf of 
the Standard Oil Company by a 
local Standard Oil representative. 


Bond award announcements 
will be made by radio 


Each day on which a War Savings 
Bond is presented, announce- 
ment will be made over 99 central 
western radio stations, at least 
one of which may be tuned in by 
the person receiving the bond. 

Your local Standard Oil Man 
can give you the time and station 
on which these announcements 
will be made. 


These announcements will 
be made by Everett Mitchell, 
famous farm commentator, 
whose friendly, familiar 
voice is well known to ra- 
dio audiences from coast to 
coast. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 


Some of the farm folks who 
received last year’s awards: 


FARM YOUTH LEADER. Naomi Blakely of 
Iowa who is noted for her many achieve- 
ments in her farm youth work. 


ae 


NOTED HOMEMAKER. Mrs. J. M. Schoen- 

hofer of Kansas, mother of thirteen chil 

dren, who is a noted homemaker and 
® famous home canner. 


APPLE KING. Homer G. Waring of Michi- } 
gan who was crowned 1942 Apple King of 
the state of Michigan. 


TURKEY CHAMP. Leland Turner of Minne- 
sota who raised three turkeys weighing ten 
pounds more than he does. 


FIGHTIN’ TRACTOR FUELS FOR WARTIME WORK 


When full power is needed for farm work, only the best 
tractor fuel will serve your needs. Play safe and pick one 
of Standard’s popular fueis for use the season through. 
STANDARD RED CROWN GASOLINE e STANDARD 
WHITE CROWN GASOLINE e STANDARD BLUE 
CROWN GASOLINE e STANDARD TRACTOR FUEL* 
*Sold as Standard Tractor Distillate in South Dakota and as 
Stanoler Fuel No. 1 in Wyoming. 


— 
——s 


STANDARD 
SERVICE. 
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By Jack Moran 


IN BRIEF: Record corn crop needed . . . Fourteen-to-one corn-hog price ratio . . 
Big milk flow despite difficulties . . . 


be earmarked, producer to processor... 
crops, higher prices this year. . . 


Upping of truck crops also wanted... 


. Pigs may 
Lid's off canning 
Hatcheries have a 


sellout season . . . Emphasis on vegetable-protein food . . . Corn price ceilings in the Belt. 


Rolling On. Corn planters are rolling, 
averaging 13 miles a day—South to 
North—putting in the biggest acreage in 
years (close to 100 million acres), nearly 
60 million in the Cornbelt. Yield is 
figured at 5,000 bushels to the square mile 
in Iowa and Illinois, 12,000 bushels to the 
square mile in some counties. We'll need 
more corn this year than ever before— 
3.5 billion bushels wouldn’t be too much. 
You farmers will be scraping the *42 to 
°43 supply from the bottom of bins by 
October. 

Besides corn for feed, there’s a growing 
demand for corn for industrial and food 
uses. Technicians and economists tell us 
that corn for alcohol for explosives and 
rubber is more efficient than wheat, that 
wheat will become increasingly a feed 
grain. Certainly more wheat has been fed 
this year than ever before; should more 
be needed, the Canadian supply could 
be drawn upon, laid down in the United 
States by the Government at feed-wheat 
prices. The 100 million bushels of feed 
wheat the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion was authorized in late March to sell 
at 93c to $1.09 per bushel won’t last long. 


Plentiful Grain. While Government 
figures show there is plenty of grain for 
feeding the increased numbers of live- 
stock, many feeders have found it prac- 
tically impossible to buy any. The tem- 
porary corn price ceiling was expected to 
start corn moving to market, but instead, 
the supplies froze up tighter than ever in 
anticipation of higher legislated prices. 
Everyone thought after the Senate had 
passed the Bankhead bill that the OPA 
would raise the ceiling, since this bill ap- 
parently had Administration support. 


hog-price ceilings, with Administration 
sights upon a corn-hog price ratio of 14 
to one. Continuance of the OPA tem- 
porary ceiling on a permanent basis sur- 
prised Cornbelters. This department be- 
lieves that the final outcome will be not 
less than the provisions of the Bankhead 
bill; that is to say, dollar corn at the farm, 
apart from AAA payment. Then we 
would expect a permanent hog-price 
ceiling of from $14.50 to $15. 


Permit System. In December, the De- 
partment of Agriculture was all set to put 
in an allocation system to order hog 
marketings during the expected heavy 
winter run. The heavy run didn’t ma- 
terialize, and the permit system was laid 
by for another year. It’s just as reason- 
able, however, to expect that the system 
can be applied to short runs as well; that 
if distribution difficulties continue, the 
Federal Government will extend its 
slaughter restrictions to marketings 
from producer to processor. Tabs would 
be kept on every pig—literally from 
birth to slaughter, or to death from other 
causes, 


Dairy Peak. Cows are rapidly nearing 
their seasonal peak of production, with 
total output of milk the country over 
during May and June estimated at 25 
billion pounds. This would be a little 
more than in the same months last year, 
but not quite up to the 1943 production 
goal. Production held up astonishing] 
well this winter in view of all that was 
heard of labor shortage, the difficulty of 
getting high-protein feed, and of cow 
slaughter. But it checks with the experi- 
ence of Government cow buyers, who 
found that 


Meanwhile, there was much talk about [ Continued on page 34 
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P.A.IS SO MILD, 
SO EASY ON MY 
TONGUE, YET SO RICH- 
TASTING ! 


Albert Alter has two hobbies, but mild, 
rich-tasting pipe-smokes come first! 


Al’s model racing boats are perfect miniatures of 
the real thing, but Al’s day-long enjoyment of 
Prince Albert pipe-smokes is the real thing —the 
peak of smoking joy. Says Al: “Prince Albert is one 
tobacco that I can always depend on to favor my 
tongue from first puff to last.” 





out tront For 
4 yy SMOOTH 


RICH TASTE 

















BUY 

WAR BONDS 
AND 

STAMPS 





PRINCE ALBERT | A: 
IS MILDER IN ROLLED | ‘4 
SMOKES, TOO. ITS sae 
CRIMP CUT TO SPIN 
FAST, EAsy! 





it’s a thrill to hook a fish, 
but Mr. Condra’s biggest moments are 
with the smoother “makin’s” smokes 





Fishing’s always a gamble, and mostly good fun, in 
O. Condra’s opinion, but with him, rollin’ ’em right with 
Prince Albert is never a gamble, and always good fun. 
“It’s the brand that doesn’t dribble out the paper or blow 
round,” says Mr. Condra, a Prince Albert fan for 20 Albert 
years. He adds: “Prince Albert smokes draw better.” 


PRINCE ALBERT Ms 





| Pic 
0.5 j Cicage rnin Ps be Hl 
et THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE oat 
; V. BR. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
. WwW. 
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= Concealed Nails 
2. Sealed Laps 
3. Tested and 
v Approved 


BIRD/|A 
PPROVED AND RECOMMENDED 
pas FOR FARM BUILDINGS BY THE 


FARM ROOFING BUREAU 


























YES, SIR! Bird P 
ae roslate and Paroi 
ne gs have three extra reba 
— — grain, feed, live stock 
and poultry. CONCEALED NAILS 
ow nails loosen 
a, and underside mee yt 
pape pyr pine nail is sealed in 
“a 06 S mean no more loose 
eB y eams because each lap i 
nently sealed with Bird Quick 


Setting Ceme 
a , nt.... TESTED 
PROVED means these aga 


— _ rigid tests for farm roofi 
p by Bird Farm Roofing Dorenb. 


OTHER APPROVED R 
OOFINGS 
aga HOMES AND BARNS 
come Master - Bilt SHINGLES 
Tri-Tab HEX SHINGLES 


— Copper-Clipt SHINGLES 
ee your Approved BIRD FARM ROOFING Dealer 


BIRD FARM ROOFING BUREAU 


1472 West 76th ; " 
76th St., Chicago, Ill. tia | 


my copy of ar arm Roofin . 
& 


Name— 


Addre Ss 


BIRD FARM ROOFING BUREAU 


1472 West 7 
a W sox: 76th St., Chicago, Ill. 
Service of BIRD & SON, inc 
, inc. 


ie es sn a ee 





Establ 7 
an ~—sggeg 1795 East Walpole, Mass 
Shreveport, La. Chi 5 
chicago | 
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After o hard day's work in their fields, the Sutherlin family relaxes 


Food-Fronting With 
the Sutherlins 


Aworew SUTHERLIN started from scratch” —and 
nehow to erase 


ever since he’s been scratching, managing sor 
several columns of red figures from his farm ledger. Just 13 
in debt for practically the 


ears ago, for example, he was in 

entire value of 124 acres, put since, he has paid off the 
mortgage, raised corn yields from 29 to 71 bushels an acre, 
and remode on his farm in Put- 


led or rebuilt the buildings 
nam County, Indiana. 
Andrew didn't do this by 
job—and he’d be the first to . He cou 
it without a family that divi 
and then pitches in with rolled-up sleeves: From Da 
down to 10-year-old Jeretta, they all met their production 
goals last year, and they'll do it again. 
Take Martha, who is show 
bunch of pullets. To tell you 
is looking after the Grade-? 
herd for the Indianapolis market. * 
f her jobs fo 
fields, too; and last spring § 
ground for crops: She was a 4 
but later her home duties took so muc 


attend meetings. 
9, has been Mr. Sutherlin’s 


Big Brother Robert, aged 1 
d man for some time. Norma, 16 years old, shares 


with her mother the responsibility of looking after the chick- 
ens, keeping 350 laying birds, and selling last year 400 early 
Barred Rock broilers. Thruout 1942 the chickens cleared a 
profit of $2 a day. Sixty percent is their minimum egg-pro- 


duction goal—last year they did 75 percent. 


Ten-year-old Jeretta 


himself—he didn’t do half the 
ldn’t have swung 


the tractor, 
b member for one year, 
h time that she couldn’t 


feeds the calves. [ Continued on page 40 


Their Victory Garden furnished enough to put UP 377 quarts of vegetables 


ee eee - 














Get the Tractor Tires 
MOST FARMERS BUY 


“‘The ONLY TIRES With An UNBROKEN 
CENTER And A CLEAN-BITING TREAD“ 


Says *Mr. EXTRA TRACTION 
4 Bree Firestone Ground Grip Tire is the only tire made that does all 


the things you want a tractor tire to do — it gives you extra traction 
to start with, and cleans itself so thoroughly that this extra traction is 
maintained in all soil conditions. 


1. THEY CLEAN BETTER .. . because continuous traction bars cannot 
collect trash. An unbroken center eliminates the exposed ends of 
unjoined bars, which pick up trash and mud. Continuous traction 
bars are free of trash catchers and remain clean. 


2. THEY DO MORE WORK .. . because up to 215 EXTRA inches of 
traction bar length per tractor gives you a full width traction bite 
and eliminates those open spaces which cause traction leaks and 
allow ordinary tires to slip and spin. 


3. THEY LAST LONGER .. . because wear is more evenly distributed. 
EXTRA traction bar length means each traction bar is exposed to 
less wear. Patented Triple-Braced bars cannot wobble and waste 
precious rubber. 





If you need new tractor tires, let your nearby Firestone Dealer or Store 
help you obtain a rationing certificate. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks, Monday Evenings, N.B.C. 


*Mr. EXTRA TRACTION 

gets his name from ~ 

the Extra Traction f re S$ | 0 4 @ 

Bar Length on Every | 
FIRESTONE ) re 

GROUND GRIP TIRE GR Li GRIP TIRES : 
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There’s One in Every Family... 4,7, 











LIKE THAT, SWEENY, 
AND ILL EXTINGUISH 
you!// 





GOSH, HON~~--LATELYIM JUSTA 
FALSE ALARM! I HAVEN'T ENOUGH 
ZIP TO PUT OUT A MATCH / 

















.... AND MRS. SWEENY REALLY RANG THE BELL 
BY SERVING DELICIOUS POSTS BRAN FLAKES AT 
BREAKFAST DAILY.’ NOW WATCH SWEENYS SMOKE.... 





z | 


g! HOP To IT, 

M SMOKE-EATER / 

on S ra / 
_ 45 


). 


IPPEE ! tHar's my sienac Ht 
TO GRAB A BOWLFUL OF 
THOSE YUMMY, NUT-LIKE 
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NO FOOLIN', FOLKS — 
THERE'S AT LEAST ONE IN i 
EVERY FAMILY WHO NEEDS fj Qn 

ME RIGHT NOW---- Chee 


EXTRA! Post’s 40% Bran Flakes, eaten 
with milk at breakfast, give you many 
of the nutritive values of meat! Yes, on 
top of that grand, nut-like flavor, they 
give you whole-grain nourishment to 
provide these three keep-fit benefits: 


1. Bulk—they help prevent constipa- 
tion due to lack of bulk in the diet. 


2. Nourishment — whole-grain nour- 
ishment of wheat, including pre- 
cious minerals. Many people are 
under- mineralized: Post’s Bran 
Flakes provide phosphorus and 
calcium for teeth and bones—iron 
for blood and tissue-building. 

3. Vitamins—niacin, and added Vita- 
min B; for energy ... appetite... 
and steady nerves. 





Delicious muffin recipe on package 
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i) SPEAKS 
paras 


“The Farmer Speaks” is a national 
survey of the opinions of 6,000,000 
farmers. It is conducted impartially 
by a national research organiza- 
tion, reported here without editorial 
bias and strictly as news.— Editors. 


No Fourth Term! 


Question 1: Would you like to see President 
Roosevelt run for a fourth term next year? 


Answer: 

Depends Don't 
on War No Know 
15% 51% 6% 
15 59 7 
15 45 6 


Midwest Farmers 


With tongue in cheek, an Iowa news- 
paper editor recently commented, “A 
large percentage of the population has 
little recollection of any other president 
than Franklin D. Roosevelt.’ But even 
with Roosevelt’s unprecedented stay in the 
White House, the nation’s farmers are 
opposing a fourth term more vigorously 
than the third. In January, 1940, “The 
Farmer Speaks” revealed that 49 percent o! 
all farmers were for a third term. This 
month, “The Farmer Speaks’? shows that 
but 28 percent of all farmers are for a 
fourth term, Another 15 percent qualify 
their answer with “depends on the war.” 
Sentiment against a fourth term is most 
pronounced in the Midwest, where 59 
percent of the farmers flatly replied “no”’ 
to the question. Of those for a fourth term, 
a farm woman in Minnesota says, “‘Roose- 
velt has the war situation so well in hand 
that I should hate to see any change.” A 
New York farmer comments, “‘In my opin- 
ion he has been.a great president.’? Some 
farmers opposed to a fourth term still had 
favorable comment about the president 
personally. A farmer in Missouri remarks, 
““Good man, but believe he oughtn’t to do 
it.” An Iowa farmer says, ““He has done 
his share.”’ The not-so-favorable comments 
run to: “Four terms for ore president are 
too many” and “He has had it long enough. 
We don’t want a dictator.” 


Question 2: There is an argument in Wash- 
ington as to whether this country should build 
up our armed forces to 11,000,000 men this 
year. Do you think we should or should not 
increase our armed forces to 11,000,000 
men this year? 


Answer: 
Shovid _ No 
Should Not Opinion 
43% 28% 
Midwest Farmers......... .25 47 28 
41 28 
Altho military strategists insist that 
America must build up the armed ferces to 
make certain of our objective, the argu- 
ments in Congress have confused farmers, 
as well as other citizens, as to the clear-cut 
reasons for a large army. Opposition to the 
proposition, however, is more marked 
among farmers. The reason can easiffy be 
discerned. As “The Farmer Speaks’t dis- 
closed last [ Continued on page /0 
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1 This is a20 mm. automatic anti- 
aircraft cannon, which the United 
States Navy calls its best defense 
yet devised against dive bombers. 





4 This is one of our supervisory 
staff who started working long 
hours devising more efficient ma- 
chines; better productionmethods. 





7 This is an example of how ma- 
terial is saved: Producing the same 
part by improved methods and 
saving 42 pounds of alloy steel. 


10 And these are the War Bonds 
we all should be buying in greater 

uantity to help Uncle he pay for 
the tools of Victory. To keep 
America fighting .. . to speed the 
day of Victory ...to keep America 
free, buy War Bonds and Stamps 
today, tomorrow, every day. 


PONTIAC 


uction Primer 


2 This is the date in 1941 on 
which we received our assignment 
from the Navy to produce 20 mm. 
automatic anti-aircraft cannon. 





aioe. 


5 This is one of the many Pontiac 
workers who began making sug- 
gestions for improved produc- 
tivity of his own and other jobs. 


(Ad) suggestions accepted are rewarded in war bonds.) 





8 These are official Navy com- 
munications telling how Pontiac- 
built guns are shooting down 
Japanese planes in the Pacific. 








3 This is one of Pontiac’s engi- 
neers who began improving on 
original saisneactadieig specifica- 
tions for better, faster production. 





6 This is our Navy “E” awarded 
in January 1942. Since then, two 
stars have been added for con- 
tinued Excellence, 





9 Because of all that, the Govern- 
ment of the United States is now 
getting MORE anti-aircraft can- 
non ata LOWER price per cannon. 











Cm 


Pontiac 


DIVISION OF 


General Motors 
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Theres 


GREAT DAY 
COMING! 


Bhs ins 


“CRYSTAL GAZING” 
with a 1,000,000-volt eye 


through 8 inches of steel 


At last, engineers have 

solved the mystery of what 

goes on inside metals! 

With power to penetrate 

8” of steel, 1,000,000 volt 
X-Ray machines “expose” any hidden 
defects ... permit the crystals of the metal 
to be examined as a physician examines 
the cells of the human body. 

This scientific “crystal gazing”’ is a vital 
aid to Delco Appliance’s all-out war pro- 
duction. By revealing flaws and providing 
a guide to repairs, it speeds inspection, in- 
sures quality, cuts rejects. It also enables 
engineers to work out improved casting 
techniques, and new combinations of ele- 
ments that result in new metals of far 
greater strength, lightness and durability. 


And this is just the beginning! Even now 
a hundred million volt X-Ray is being built. 
Imagine how such giants can help Delco 
Appliance still further increase the effi- 
ciency and long life of the new farm and 
home equipment planned for your post- 
war living! In the meantime, “Victory Is 
Our Business’. 

Delco Appliances include Delco Water Systems, 


Delco-Light Power Plants, Delco-Light Ironclad 
Batteries and Automatic Delco-Heat (oil-coal-gas). 


DELCO & 
APPLIANCE 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


DIVISION of GENERAL MOTORS 
"During War or Peace DELCO APPLIANCES — 


De the Gol Beller 
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Mesrorrat DAY, 1943. Palm-covered fresh 
graves on Bataan and the Solomon Islands, crude 
crosses in Africa. Millions of brave young men 
ready to sacrifice their all for their country! 

Certainly there is little that can be said to our 
men and women in the uniformed services. 
“Theirs is not to reason why.” To our men and 
women of civilian status, especially farm folks, 
there may be passed on the reminder that they, 
too, must not stop too long ‘‘to reason why.”’ The 
farmer stands today a bulwark against the 
hunger and starvation of millions of people. Bet- 
ter to bear a few injustices than for anyone to 
suffer the pangs of starvation. The national food 
program, headed by Chester C. Davis, may be 
depended upon to give farm people their just 
returns. Public good will is a priceless jewel, and 
Agriculture may well use care in preserving it. 

Inevitably, of course, there will be clashes of 
opinion among fair and honest men. Don’t mis- 
judge or belittle them as they appear in the 
public press. But we must adjust our thinking 
speedily to international co-operation or pay the 
penalty of more new heroes’ graves for other 
Memorial Days. The story of Britain’s women as 
told by Miss Grigs on page 71 should give one 
an appreciation of the sturdy Briton. Hodgkin’s 
article, Agriculture's Got Troubles, emphasizes the 
international viewpoint. His slant is right, the 
only possible one now. 

Hodgkin is right, too, when he says none of the 
alphabetical organizations, as such, are vital. 
It’s the purpose and principle on which they 
are set up that should be preserved. We must 
keep our national economy strong in order to be 
effective in an international program. 

Have I strayed from my original topic of 
Memorial Day? Forgive me if you think so. On 
this Memorial Day I hope we may tell frankly 
why young men must die for their country under 
the present world order, and tell, too, how un- 
necessary their sacrifice is if we will but recognize 
basic causes and possess the courage to remedy 
them. Nationalism and internationalism are, 
to my way of thinking, 
very logical topics to 
include in Memorial 
Day services. 


Decoration by Elmer Jacobs 





Wi: H GENUINE PRIDE, the men and women 
of Oliver’s Springfield, Ohio, Plant accept the 
high honor of the Army-Navy “E” Award for out- 
standing production of war materials. But they 
know the big task that is still ahead. And so to 
you, Uncle Sam, symbol of all America, and par- 
ticularly to the Army and Navy, they unreservedly 
pledge to keep the trust placed in their patriotism 
and skill to produce arms as well as farm tools 
for Victory. In tribute to the many Oliver men 
now in the fighting forces, on this occasion 
Oliver workers say: “Count on us, any time, any- 
where, Uncle Sam!” 

TYPICAL ARMY AND NAVY The manufacture of Army Ordnance materials 
ORDNANCE MATERIALS MADE at the Springfield Plant began many months be, 


BY OLIVER PLANTS fore the declaration of war. With workers and 


management joined in single purpose—to speed 
ee Victory—output has steadily increased. When Vic- 
Shells + Armor Piercing Shot tory is assured and Oliver men and machinery are 
Bomb Parts « Gun Mount Parts released to a pn 2 hse the me spirit - 

cooperation Will again be put tO make more anc 
Dummy Cartridges x Bomb Crates better Oliver farming equipment for America. 
yRoad Grader Parts + Tank Parts Oliver Farm Equipment Company, General 
Tank Engine Parts + Tank Transmis- Offices, 400 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
sions + Airplane Engine Parts 


Landing Barge Transmissions 


OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, PLANT 
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Remove Next Winter’s 


...With BALSAM-WOOL 
Attic Insulation! 


Don’t shiver again in a half-heated house! 
Act now to assure more comfort next fall 
and winter—apply Balsam-Wool in your 
attic! This famous blanket insulation assures 
permanent protection—yearly fuel savings 
as high as 20%. Application is quick and 
easy. Balsam-Wool is sold under a money 
back guarantee of satisfaction—it is mois- 
tureproofed, flameproof, windproof and 
sturdy—proved by years of use. Now— 
while material, manpower, and liberal credit 
terms are still available—ask your Jumber 
dealer about Balsam-Wool Attic Insulation 


or mail the coupon. 


NEW DOUBLE VALUE 


BALSAM-WO00 


SEALED INSULATION 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Dept. 202-5, First National Bank Bidg. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

Gentlemen: 


Please send me complete information about 
Balsam-Wool Guaranteed Attic Insulation. 
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1. Dwarf Fruit Trees. The tree shown 
here has reached its full height. It came 
into bearing the year after it was set out. 
Secret of the dwarf is the use of Malling 
root stocks tested extensively in experi- 
ments and practical orcharding by H. B. 
Tukey (shown in the above picture), of 
the New York Experiment Station. Ex- 
perimentation will be pushed in the fu- 
ture with several types of pears, plums, 
cherries, and quince. By improvement of 
the several Malling types it is now possi- 
ble for nurserymen to offer trees that will 
attain desired size at maturity. These 
dwarf trees have proved hardy in Wis- 
consin and have stood temperatures as 
low as 31 below zero in western New 
York, altho it would ordinarily be ex- 
pected they would suffer from summer 
droughts and winter cold because of their 
shallow roots. The very small trees are 
definitely garden plants and must be 
treated as such. 


2. Wood Ventilators. The wood venti- 
lator illustrated here is made in three 
sizes from short pieces of standard lum- 
ber. A swirling motion is produced with- 
in the ventilator when the wind is caught 
by the louvers on the windward side and 
is exhausted on the leeward side. Sizes 
are 12, 16, and 21 inches inside diame- 
ter. The two smaller sizes have adjustable 
inside sleeves which can be raised or 
lowered easily to regulate the flow of air. 
Ventilators can be manufactured eco- 
nomically by woodworking establish- 
ments with precision jigs. —Weyerhaeuser 
Company 


3. Kasota and Pawnee. Kasota, (pic- 
tured on page 14), is the name the Min- 
nesota Experiment Station recently gave 
its new medium-early potato variety. 
Herman Skyberg, Polk County farmer 
who tried a planting of this variety last 
year, says he likes Kasota for its brick-red 
color, its high yield of marketable pota- 
toes, and its comparatively tough skin, 
which makes it less susceptible than most 
other kinds to bruising and injury from 
handling during harvest and sorting, and 
while in storage. Another new potato 
variety, tested in Minnesota and other 
states last season, is the Pawnee, a U. S. 
Department of Agriculture seedling de- 
veloped at the Colorado Experiment Sta- 
tion. Pawnee is an oval, smooth, white- 
skinned sort. 


4. Corn. For northern corn growers in 
areas where early strains of Minnesota 


What's New in 
Farming 


Tips That You 
Can Use Today 


No. 13 and Falconer open-pollinated 
corn varieties have been used, North 
Dakota Experiment Station has released, 
after several years of breeding and testing, 
four yellow dent hybrids (shown on page 
14), early in maturity and superior in a 
number of respects. The new Nodak- 
hybrids are numbered 201, 202, 203, 
and 204. Their season is 80 to 84 days. 
two to three days later than Falconer, 
altho their moisture content at harvest is 
as low as that of Falconer, or lower, 
They are definitely earlier than Minhy- 
brid 402, Wisconsin hybrid 279, and 
early strains of Minnesota No. 13. Fur- 
thermore, they are good yielders, are 
tall, and possess more resistance to smut 
and lodging than Falconer and have ears 
higher on the stalk. 


Pipe. A new line of non-metal, fibrous 
drain and sewer pipe has recently been 
placed on the market to relieve the short- 
age of critical metal. Manufacturer 
claims pipe is resistant to moisture, tuber- 
culation, corrosion, and most dilute in- 
organic acids and alkalies. Also, claims 
of extreme durability, lightness, and eas: 
of handling are made. It is possible to cut 
the pipe with an ordinary woodworking 
saw. Iwo types are available, perforated 
and non-perforated. The perforated is 
designed especially for septic tank filter 
boards, foundation footage and drainage, 
and is claimed to repel root growth. 
Fibre Conduit Company 


Tomatoes. An extra-early tomato, earlier 
than either Bounty or Victory, has recent- 
ly been introduced by the Michigan Ex- 
periment Station. Still known as Michi- 
gan No. 4502, it produces a big yield of 
large fruits of uniform color and size. 
The Bounty Tomato, developed at the 
North Dakota station and grown in North 
Dakota home gardens for the first time 
in 1941, has proved very popular. It is 
early ripening and self-pruning, and pro- 
duces fruit of uniform color and good 
shape. In test trials 12.3 pounds of ripe 
fruit to the plant were produced in North 
Dakota. In Oklahoma, Bounty yielded at 
the rate of 812 bushels per acre under 
irrigation, the high- [ Continued on page 14 
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they are doing it. 


They are finding out, in all parts of the world, 
what they have to work with. They are the best 
judges of the weapons with which American in- 


dustry is supplying them. 


They know just how fast the General Sherman 
M-4 medium tank will go—how accurate that 
seventy-five is— and whether or not direct hits 


will bounce off the armor plate. 


The test of action in actual service gives them the 


final answer — the only one that matters. 


O N Oo 


Setter than a rabbits foot!” 


Ow fighting men have a tough job to do, and 


ee a ee 


First in the automotive 
industry to fly the Navy 
“E” with two stars, Fisher 
has also been awarded the 
Army-Navy “E” for its 
ahead - of - schedule tank 
production. 


Here at Fisher, we want to make sure it’s the 
right answer. That’s why we give our tanks, 
bombers, and anti-aircraft guns the best we’ve 
got in us. We’re using every craft we’ve mastered, 
every special skill we’ve developed — and they 
add up to an impressive number — to give our 
armed forces that all-important edge. 


Come the pinches, craftsmanship always 
counts. And it’s only natural that our fight- 
ing men should 
rate such crafts- 
manship as 
“better than a 


rabbit’s foot.”’ 


BOY BY 
M.CG-T:@.2..S 
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Here's what you can do with SPRED 


PERFECT RESULTS WITHOUT 
PAINTING EXPERIENCE 

In case your painter 

has gone to war, you 

can apply SPRED 7 

yourself and get 

beautiful effects. 


DRIES IN % HOUR—NO 
“AFTER” ODOR 


SPRED dries in 30 .{ ayy 
minutes—without ed] 
showing brush- <<, 
marks. No airing of 

rooms needed ...SPRED leaves 
no telltale painting odors. 


EASILY, QUICKLY APPLIED 
Thin it with water 
and brush it on. 
There’s none of the 
mess of ordinary 
painting. It’s fast- 


leveling—leaves no brushmarks. 


TIME-TESTED PAINT LABORATORIES 


Tim er y 
0) E g% . 
? LanonaTo#! 


IT’S WASHABLE 
SPRED is easy to 
clean—just wipe it 
with a damp cloth. 

Or, wash it with soap 
and water if neces- 
sary. SPRED can 
take it. And its smooth finish 
stays clean and bright longer. 


ONE COAT COVERS MOST 
SURFACES. SPRED covers such 
surfaces as wallpaper, plaster, 
woodwork, wallboard with one 
coat. Brick, tile and concrete 
sometimes require two Coats. 


IT’S ECONOMICAL. One gallon 
of SPRED concentrate mixed witha 
half gallon of water makes enough 


paint for an av- 
erage-size room. g I3 
And SPRED costs 
ee ae PER 


GALLON 
Prices slightly higher in Rocky Mountain Area. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


See “COLOR FOR AMERICA” for Results vith SPRED 
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What's New in Farming 


[ Continued from page 12 


est of 18 varieties grown for compariso: 

North Dakota Experiment Station 
newest tomato, which is hardy in northe: 
locations and matures in an unusual 
short season, has been named Redskin. | 
is an all-red type. 


Sweet Clover. Those interested in grow- 
ing sweet clover for seed may write tl 
Agronomy Department at the Universi: 
of Nebraska, College of Agriculture, fo: 


3 


samples of the new Evergreen. Cost of seed 
is 20 cents a pound, and a very limited 
amount is available for distribution. Pur- 
chasers agree to plant the seed in an iso- 
lated field, use the crop for seed production 
in 1944, and have the crop certified. It has 
been outstanding in Nebraska from the 
standpoint of late maturity and heavy first- 
and second-year forage production. Since 
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Evergreen makes a very heavy, tall growth 
in the second year, agronomists urge that it 
be pastured in the spring, but not later 
than May 5. If it is not pastured, it should 
be mowed about six inches high when it 
has reached a height of 12 to 14 inches. 


Correction! A map on page 48 of the Apri! 
Successful Farming recommended Manchu, 
Scioto, Dunfield, and Illini soybeans as th 

best adapted varieties for Ohio. Crop spe- 
cialists at Ohio State University hav 

brought to our attention the following lis‘, 
which is the one they propose for oil- 
producing varieties: Wisconsin 606, Wis- 
consin 3, Richland, Mingo, Illini, Dun- 





field, Scioto, and Chief. END 
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Ww THE WAR 








Professor Nutt was one of 15 
leading Agricultural Engi- 
neers who helped develop this 
easy “time-table” for tractor 
care and record-keeping. 
Note: It és not the policy of Professor 
Nutt and the other experts who helped 
work out this guide, nor of Clemson 
Agricultural College, to sponsor any 
product and nothing in this announcee 
ment should be so construed. 


TEXACO Tractor Check-Up Cl 
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CONSULT YOUR TEXACO TRACTOR (UBMICATION GUIDE FOR (UBRICATION CHANGE PERIOOS 
Keep © deity reverd of hours of wecter vee Den | guest et check up interwats 


WIN THE WAR ON WEAR WITH TEXACO LUBRICANTS 














fe \, TUNE IN: FRED ALLEN 


WG 
Ey = 






“J - every Sunday night. See 
/~ your local newspaper for 
time and station. 
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This new “Check-Up Clock” developed by Texaco with 
the aid of leading Agricultural Engineers and practical 
farmers, is a big three-way helper. 

It’s a constant reminder, simple to operate. It tells you 
what care to give your tractor and when to give it. With 
this guide you can keep track of tractor operation costs, 


also fuel and oil consumption for 
rationing reports, 

Get “clocks” for your tractors 
FREE from your Texaco Man or 
write to the nearest district office 
of The Texas Company listed 
below. 

SIMPLE TO OPERATE 

How It Works: Simply draw a 
pencil line, beginning at the “O” 
mark, to the right, allowing one 
division for each hour of tractor 
operation, When the line reaches 
a point opposite a colored star, 
look down below for the same 
colored star and follow the sug- 
gestions given for tractor care. 

Read what other experts and 
practical farmers say about this 
“Check-Up Clock”: 

“This is a fine idea and should 


‘Sp 
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Cet MORE cut of your teactor 


with this WEW Check-up Glock’ 


Says Prof. George B. Nutt, Head, Agricultural Engineering Department, 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, South Carolina 


be easy to keep up. Farmers. will 
need just such a record for reports 
on tractor fuel consumption.” — 
Professor R. I. Shawl, Chief in 
Agricultural Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Illinois 

“This ‘clock’ strikes me as one 
of the finest ideas I've seen in this 
connection.”’—Mr. George G. 
Chance, well-known farmer of 
Bryan, Texas. 

“Splendid idea. We keep rec- 
ords but never thought of any- 
thing so simple and convenient 
as this. Congratulations.” — Mr. 
William A. Benitt, well-known 
farmer of Hastings, Minnesota. 


“The guide will save us farm- 
ers many hours of worry and give 
more hours of better performance 
out of our tractors.”—Mr. E. H. 
Forbes, well-known farmer of 
Wake Forest, North Carolina. 


And just as important as 
proper care is the use of the best 
fuels and lubricants you can get. 
You can be confident of good 
quality from your Texaco Man. 
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A TRACTOR ENGINE gives motor oil 
severe punishment. For it operates 
80% of the time at full throitile. 
Insulated Havoline Motor Oil can 
take this punishment because it is 
insulated to stand up at extreme tem- 
peratures. It is also distilled. Harm- 
ful carbon and sludge are eliminated. 
The engine stays cleaner — delivers 
maximum power with maximum 
economy of fuel. 








A TRACTOR operates Over uneven 
ground giving vital bearings sudden 
and heavy stresses and strains. A 
lubricant is needed that will stay on 
the job and cushion those grinding 
blows with a tough film of protec- 
tive oil. Texaco Marfak is that lubri- 
cant. It clings and sticks to bearings. 
It resists wash off, or drip out. It 
forms a protective “collar” around 
“open” bearings, effectively sealing 
out dirt that can cause rapid wear. 








DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago, Ill.; Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; Houston, Tex.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New Orleans, La.; New York, N. Y.; Norfolk, Va.; Seattle, Wash. 


Texace Preducts alse distributed by McColl-Frontenac Oil Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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“Hon. propaganda wrong — no shortage American Fence” 


ENCE shortage is only a matter 

of which way you look at it. 
Enemy prisoners think there is no 
shortage of American Fence — so 
many are seeing so much of it. But 
with American farmers who need 
good fence so badly—it’s a different 
story. 

As the manufacturers we are doing 
all we can to produce enough Ameri- 
can Fence to help fill the unusually 
heavy demand for strong, sturdy, 


long-lasting fence. Also we’ve pro- 
duced a helpful booklet, “How to 
Make Your Fences Last Longer.” 
It’s packed with valuable tips and 
easy-to-follow suggestions. 

We suggest too that you keep in 
close contact with your U-S-S 
American Fence dealer. He will do all 
he can to help you get fence. Be sure 
and ask him for this important book- 
let. If his supply is exhausted, fill in 
and mail the coupon below. 


Fiat Beak sive yo 


25 good tips on fence care 





American Steel & Wire Company 
Room 402, Rockefeller Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of your new illustrated book 


on fence care, 








AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


AMERICAN FENCE 


Theres more in use than any other brand 
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The Farmer Speaks 


[ Continued from page § 


month, the farmers’ greatest concern no 
is the shortage of farm labor. Tho asked | 
deliver an all-time record food productio 
farmers have been stripped of help by t! 
draft and war factories. Consequently, the, 
do not look too kindly on measures that 
would aggravate the situation with no ac- 
companying panacea proposed for th: 
labor problems. A farmer in Colorado says, 
“Need men on farms to provide food—t 
many have left now.”’ Another in Iowa re- 
marks, ‘“There’s too much work to be don 
at home.”’ A farmer in Michigan who is for 
increasing the army rebuts, “The more 
fightin’ men we have, the quicker the war 
will be over.”” An Ohio farmer says, 
“Better too many than not enough.” And 
a New York farm woman believes, “You 
need to be prepared for anything.” 


Question 3: In your own case, which do you 
think is more convenient—War Time or 
Standard Time? 


Answer: 
Standard Makes No 
Time Difference 


64% 25% 
71 20 
58 29 


Objections to War Time were many 
when the change from Standard Time was 
first made 14 months ago. The intervening 
months haven’t dissipated those objections. 
Never enthusiastic about the switch, farm- 
ers, especially those in the heart of food 
production, are even more opposed to it 
now. 

The farmers contend that War Time is 
hindering their efforts to produce food to 
feed the world. Says one Kansas farmer, 
“War Time works a hardship on the farm- 
er. It makes a very short forenoon and a 
very long afternoon.”” A New York farm- 
er claims, ““You can’t fool the cows.’ One 
farmer to whom it makes no difference 
answers, “‘Work from daylight to dark—it 
saves no time.” A California farmer in fa- 
vor of War Time says, “If it helps the war 
effort even a little, then let’s keep it.”’ END 





OSCAR IN THE ARMY 


Mail Call 
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ITS STILL A SE CRE 7! 
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ONLY WOLVERINE TANNERS KNOW . as 

THE FAMOUS TRIPLE-TANNING a _ 

PROCESS THAT MAKES SHELL : | a | 
HORSEHIDE SOFT AS KID Baal gle i 






























WOLVERINE 


SHELL HORSEHIDES 


Have This Inner-Shell Leather in Both Soles and Uppers 


ES, Wolverine’s famous triple-tanning process 

is still a secret as it has been for years! Only 
WOLVERINE tanners know this unique process that 
makes shell horsehide soft as kid—pliable as bam- 
boo. It stays that way too... even dries out soft 
and pliable after soaking. 

So, it’s no wonder millions are amazed at the foot- 
saving, house slipper comfort of Wolverine Shell 
Horsehides. And added to this comfort is shell horse- 
hide’s natural wear-defying toughness and strength. 
That’s why Wolverine Shell Horsehides with both 
soles and uppers of genuine triple-tanned shell horse- 
hide are as outstanding for money-saving longer wear 
as they are for foot-saving softness and pliability. 


Try a pair and you’ll surely see why millions 
say, ‘‘Wolverines can’t be equalled for either 
comfort or economy.” But, first, help Uncle 
Sam’s war effort — make your present 
work shoes last as long as possible. 

WOLVERINE SHOE 

& TANNING CORP. 
Dept. R-545 

Rockfora, Michigan 


Buy War Bonds for Victory 


and Wolverines for Comfort and Wear 


SEE THAT 
SHELL 


The shell is a strange cen- 
ter layer that grows in the 
hide over horses’ hips. It is 
as tough and durable as 
your thumbnail, reinforc- 
ing the leather as steel rods 
do concrete. Wolverine’s 
secret triple-tanning proc- 
ess makes it soft and pli- 
able as buckskin without 
sacrificing one iota of its 
amazing, wear-defying 
toughness. 





Be sure you get 
the genuine! 
Look for the name 
WOLVERINE 
stamped on the 
anklet and branded 

on the sole, 
















Look for this sign. Wolverine 
eh RINE dealers wae a it on their doors 
or show windows, 
SHELL HORSEHIDE RK SHOES SHELL MORSE WIDE WORK SHOES 
WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES 
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THEY TELL ME B.F GOODRICH 
WAS ACTUALLY SELLING TIRES 
MADE WITH SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
(8 MONTHS BEFORE THE WAR/ 





NS at ae Es 


Right you are, Captain! 
Long before Pearl Harbor 
we were making tires in 
which more than half the 
rubber was Ameripol—our 
synthetic. They were the first 
such tires ever offered for 
sale to the American public. 
Many car owners bought 
them. So did leading Ameri- 
can companies. They wanted 
to help get America’s syn- 
thetic rubber program 
started. The result was a dra- 
matic nation-wide test that 
proved Ameripol tires at 
least the equal of tires made 
with natural rubber. The 
Bond Bakers, for instance, 
reported 28,300 miles, 


h¢ 


fo 


i a—_—_——__ Se +s 
An even more severe test is being made today. Syn- After we’ve won, your new car may have tires made 
thetic rubber is doing scores of vital jobs—wherever } wholly or partially of synthetic rubber. Look for the 
men fight—in the air, on land a Se. And “gue it’s ones made by B. F. Goodrich. Why? Because we’ve had 
passing the test—thanks to the “know how gained a more actual experience making and testing such tires. 
before the war. But remember—all rubber is precious. ~ We promise you “B. F. Goodrich, first in rubber,” will 
Ameripol is not yet available for civilian tires. also be “B. F. Goodrich, first in synthetic walines.* 


A few of the many companies that bought 
Ameripol tires in 1940 and 1941: 

AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. . . . AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. . . . AMERICAN 
CAN CO.... BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD ... THE BORDEN CO... . J. I. 
CASE CO.... GULF Oll CORPORATION... GEO. A. HORMEL & CO....INGERSOLL- 
RAND CO... . KELLOGG COMPANY... NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM... 
NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CO. . ... PET MILK 
SALES CORP.... RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY... SOCONY-VACUUM Oli CO. 
... STANDARD BRANDS, INC....SWIFT & COMPANY... THE TEXAS CO.... 
U.S. GYPSUM CO.... WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO.... and many other 
important companies in communities from coast to coast. 
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iF THE old days of sky-squint- 
ing and rain-dodging there was a 
definite season for haying which 
was as much a habit of the old- 
timers as the family picnic on the 
Fourth of July. There just wasn’t 
any denying it; the right time to 
make hay was the last week in 
June. 

Just when the hay-time habit 
was getting firmly set in the lore of 
agriculture, along came the re- 
sults of a series of tests which in- 
escapably showed the best time to 
cut red clover, alfalfa, and various 
other legume hays is early 
around the first week of June—if 
we are to get maximum yields of 
protein. Everyone knows, of 
course, that protein is what we’re 
after tooth and toenail in this war- 
time year. Incidentally, the tests 
blasted another legend: that alfal- 
fa was the topnotcher in digestible 
protein yield. The facts of the case 
are that when red clover and al- 
falfa are cut early and on the same 
day, the average protein differ- 
ence between them is less than 
one percent! 

More practical were the find- 
ings that proved every acre of red 
clover stored before June 15 (in- 
stead of the traditional June 30) 
saved an amount of protein equal 
to that ‘contained in 200 pounds 
of soybean meal. ‘That’s no small 
saving. The charts below, repre- 
senting the results of four years’ 
tests in northwestern Ohio (they 
apply to northern and central In- 
diana, Illinois, and Iowa as well), 
will give a conclusive picture of 
the need for early cutting in 1943. 


—and hurry-up ways of getting it into storage to meet the farmer's crying need: an adequate supply of protein 


By C. J. Willard, 


Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 


Yield and percentage charts for 
alfalfa are almost identical. Clover- 
timothy mixtures should be cut 
when the timothy is well headed 
only about a week later than the 
dates shown for clover alone. 

A further argument of the early 
birds is that the digestibility of 
clover and other forages decreases 
greatly with late cutting. Recent 
experiments at the Vermont Sta- 
tion found the digestibility of the 
protein in early-cut clover-timo- 
thy hay to be 58 percent and in 
late-cut, 27 percent. 

Furthermore, the most seed in 
the second crop of medium red 
clover is obtained when the first 
cutting is made before June 15. 
As a five-year average, the Ohio 
Experiment Station obtained only 
half as much seed in-the second 
crop when the first cutting was 
made in late June as when it was 
made before June 15. This is a 
vital matter this year, since serious 
shortages of red clover seed will 
develop if we have a short seed 
crop in 1943, 


Witrr the shortage of help, hay- 
ing may be spread over a longer 
period than usual. By starting 
early, even before June 1 if good 
days permit, we can spread haying 
out and still harvest good average- 
quality hay. If we wait until the 
usual time to start, we will be har- 
vesting only “cordwood” when 
we finish. 

Now you'll be excused for some 
head-shaking. After all, it’s easy to 


say when legumes should be cut 
for high protein, but how in the 
dickens is a man to get them in 
when they’re so juicy, and how’s 
he to store them once they’re cut? 
‘There are reasons that it is harder 
to cure early-cut hay. Early-cut 
hay contains five to six percent 
more moisture than late-cut, but 
requires only two or three hours 
more to dry. The average temper- 
ature is about 10 degrees lower, 
and the average humidity, some- 
what higher in early June than in 
late June. Perhaps the most im- 
portant difficulty is that since 
early-cut hay is high in feeding 


value, molds and rots attack it 
quickly, and consequently wet 
weather does more harm more 


quickly to early-cut hay. ‘‘Cord- 
wood” hay is not easily damaged. 

One of the best ways to-preserve 
early-cut forage is to make it into 
silage. Putting early-cut forage in 
the silo stores high-protein feed 
with less loss than any other meth- 
od of handling. Shortage of ma- 
terials may keep us from building 
new silos this year, but we can 
make use of those that are built. 
Since both molasses and phos- 
phoric acid are difficult to obtain, 
either 200 to 250 pounds per ton 
of corn-and-cob meal, or wilting 
to 68 percent moisture should be 
used to preserve the silage. 

An important hay-saving sug- 
gestion of recent years is the plan, 
originally suggested by TVA, of 
blowing unheated air thru tough 
hay in the mow from permanent 
ducts on the mow floor. Even in 


poor drying [ Continued on page 61 
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RED CLOVER YIELDS (Based on four-year average of cuttings at weekly intervals, northwestern Ohio) 


Pounds per acre, first (black) and second (gray) cuttings 


Total pounds protein per acre 


Average percent protein per ucre 
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“You've a New Farm Just 
Beyond Tomorrow 


By Donald G. Cooley 


Montus after the Wright brothers 
made their first airplane flights, Ameri- 
cans refused to believe it. Newspapers 
wouldn’t print the earliest accounts. The 
thing was impossible. Not until the 
Wrights had flown all over Europe were 
the home folks really convinced that they 
could get their contraption off the ground. 

You feel a sneaking sympathy for those 
early skeptics when you get inside the 
country’s great industrial laboratories 
and watch scientists pull out of the hat a 
few baby rabbits that will grow into 
giant rabbits after the war. 

The idea, for instance, of reaching up 
into the blue sky, hauling down a load of 
invisible gas, squirting it into the soil, and 
using it as fertilizer to raise bumper crops 
is bound to strike any farmer as fantastic. 
But it is no fantasy to chemists and physi- 
cists, who are quietly changing agricul- 
ture into something we may find hard to 
recognize. Most of the air we breathe is 
nitrogen. Chemists have learned how to 
get nitrogen out of the air and fix it in 
useful compounds. Ammonia gas con- 
tains nitrogen. A machine has been in- 
vented to spread fertilizer by blowing 
ammonia gas into the soil. There is your 
miracle of hauling fertilizer down from 
the sky and blowing it into your fields! 


T 1US it has been fortunate for the farm- 
er that nitrogen is also the essential ele- 
ment in explosives, the N in TNT. “For- 
tunate,”” because the needs of war have 
spurred chemists into developing high- 
pressure synthesis of ammonia that is one 
of the major chemical exploits of the 
century. 

Right now, of course, we are faced 
with shortages of fertilizers and feeds, but 
chemistry is coming to the rescue fast. 
New fertilizers are adapted to use not 
only free ammonia, but synthetic urea, 
another nitrogenous compouna, as well. 
Western fruit orchards are now fertilized 
by adding ammonia to the irrigation 
water. Productivity is increased so re- 
markably that it is easy to visualize 
adaptation to the non-irrigated farm: a 
tractor-hauled tank filled with water and 


ammonia, dripping liquid insurance of 


bumper crops into the soil between rows 
of corn and potatoes. 

But fertilizers can contain nitrogen. 
and even the 10 essential plant-food ele- 
ments of older textbooks, and still do a 


poor job. Chemists have been learning 
plenty about the so-called micro-nu- 
trients—minute traces of such elements 
as boron, zinc, copper, manganese, and 
iodine in the soil. Deprive the land of a 
few parts in a million of manganese, 
molybdenum, and copper; and plants 
get sick much as human beings waste 
away from lack of vitamins. Fruit trees 
starved for zinc develop a disease called 
mottle-leaf. Many obscure plant diseases 
once attributed to mysterious viruses turn 
out to be a result of this kind of starva- 
tion. No one knows how many plant ail- 
ments and crop failures that plague 
farmers arise from lack of micro-nutrients 
that can be provided in the new fertilizers. 


Contro of plant growth by chemical 
means is a prospect as revolutionary to 
the farm as cheap and potent fertilizers. 
These chemicals work no_ superficial 
changes—they reach into the heart of 
the plant, into growing tissues or the 
germ plasm itself, and affect the life 
processes profoundly. 

Summer is lengthened and days added 
to the growing season by butylene, one 
of the petroleum gases. The Russians are 
putting temporary tents over fruit trees, 
exposing them to butylene, and bringing 
them to fruit weeks in advance of the 
normal time. Wherever growth seasons 
are too short to allow normal maturing, 
butylene can adapt the crops to the weather. 


A soybean twice as heavy as its parent, 
yielding four times as much oil, has been 
developed, and a leading seed grower 
offers several flowers double the normal 
size. The stuff that works these miracles 
is colchicine, one of 50 chemical growth 
regulators that is exciting plant scientists. 
Colchicine is a yellow powder—extracted 
from the autumn crocus—that has the 
extraordinary power of preventing cell 
division in seeds—the result being that 
the chromosomes, or carriers of heredity, 
are doubled, giving some true-breeding 
varieties never known before. 

As yet, you can’t plant double-sized 
corn or potatoes, but when you plan the 
family garden this spring, you can easily 
indulge a knack for experiment. Most 
chemical supply houses and druggists now 
stock colchicine, and for a very little you 
can have half a gram of colchicine 
mixed in- | Continued on page 48 
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If you follow these suggestions, your irreplaceable steel roofing can be 


insured against the elements, will deliver a bonus of trouble-free years 


By Richard M. Gerber 


ET’S take a recess for a moment 
from figuring how much scrap steel 
itll take to make a machine gun and 
go to figuring how we can prevent 
your building steel from becoming scrap 
—and, incidentally, how many cows 
or hogs or bushels it will shelter for the 
hungry armies of the world. 

In your present steel-clad structures 
you have a heritage of long service and 
low maintenance that is invaluable. 
But despite their inherent toughness, 
steel roofing and siding need inspection 
and care to keep performance up to 
par. The following procedure is now 
an absolute necessity—just as it has 
always been darn good business: 

1. Check carefully for loose nails, or 
nails that have pulled entirely out. 

2. Look closely for any signs of rust- 
ing so that the need for painting may 
be determined. 

3. Inspect all laps and joints to 
make sure that the sheets fit snugly to- 
gether so they won’t “whip” in severe 
winds. 

4. Make certain that lightning-pro- 
tection facilities are adequate and in 
good condition. 

To get up to keep ’em up, you 
should always use a ladder or a plank 
with steps nailed to it when working 
on steel roofing sheets. This serves the 
dual purpose of offering safety to the 
worker and protection to the sheets 


Where steel roofing alone is used, a good 
ground is demanded for lightning pro- 
tection; the assembly below is recommended. 
It should be installed at all the corners 


underneath, often nailed on a ‘“‘skele- 
ton’”’ framework. For ease in moving it, 
this ladder or plank may be supported 
by a rope firmly fastened to one end 


and reaching over the top of the roof 


to the ground on the other side of the 
building, where it is anchored. 

In checking your roofs and siding, 
when you note a nail that is loose, you 
should pull it entirely out and drive a 
new one in its place. The new nail 
should be driven thru the same hole in 
the sheets (this is important, for you 
don’t want to invite leaks in the roof 
with empty nail holes), and it should 
be driven at an angle into the sheath- 
ing or framework underneath so that 
a new hole is made in the wood to in- 
sure greater holding power. Many 
farmers prefer to use a nail slightly 
longer than that originally used—for 
example, if a one-and-three-fourths- 
inch nail was used when the roof was 
laid, a lead-head nail from two to two 
and one-half inches in length may well 
be used for renailing, since it is driven 
at an angle. 


Leal )-HEAD nails are always recom- 
mended for use with steel roofing, and 
the better types are designed so that 
the lead effectively seals the hole in the 
sheet where the naii penetrates. 

Nails used in applying steel roofing 
and siding sheets should always be 


galvanized to avoid unsightly rust 
streaks on the sheets and to keep the 
problem of maintenance at a mini- 


The ground connection shown is for use on a 
building both roofed and sided with steel. 
Ground pipe proper should be driven eight 
to 10 feet, based in permanently moist soil 


Drive-screw, lead-seal nail in head 
cut away to show locking action of bulge in 
shank. New nail should be driven at slight 


angle from old nail hole to give anchorage 


use, 


mum; such nails may be expected to 


resist rusting as long as sheets do 
The cost of using the very best nails 
a galvanized lead-head 


a specially designed screw 


{or steel sheets 
type with 
shank to increase holding power) is 
really small compared with the value 
of the roof itself, and in most cases will 
be less than a dime a square more than 
that of common nails 


Axy hole in a sheet—whether caused 
by a nail or by boys’ shooting at birds 
inside the building—is a source of a 
potential leak, and when making your 
roof inspection you should see that 
every hole is effectively sealed. Small 
holes may be sealed with a good roof- 
ing compound, forced well into the 
hole. Use an asbestos-base compound 
because tar will soften up under sum- 
mer heat. 

Another cause of potential leakage 
is a loose-fitting joint or lap where two 
sheets meet. This permits the wind to 
exert a “whipping” action on the 
sheets, providing a constant and se- 
vere strain on the nails and eventually 
damaging the sheets themselves. 

There are two methods in common 
use for correcting this. One is to fill the 
space between the sheets with a roof 
calking compound, | Continued on page 46 


A supplementary sheet cut from scrap and 
bent over purlin and plate will act as connector 
between metal roof and metal side walls as 
shown. Be sure to ground at all the corners 





A. K. Faust and daughter put up hay alone with buck rake and hay hoist 
operated with a low-speed motor. Faust once used three men for haying 














Hay chute and silo are within easy reach. At this end of stanchion row 
(not shown), mixed-feed chute connects with storage bin on floor above 











A high-pressure water system conserves manpower. Miles of steps have 
been saved on farms where water is piped from one building to another 


For convenience in feeding calves and young growing stock, this farmer 
likes his combination manger and hayrack. Grain trough helps save ‘hay 


These Dairymen 


« immediate solution to our dairy labor problem seems 
to lie in methods which increase productive capacity but 
which place no new demands on available labor. Accord- 
ing to most dairymen, laborsaving today revolves around 
such devices and methods as milking machines and milk- 
handling equipment, efficient feeding plans, convenient 
feed storage, water systems, and litter carriers. 


Cut Milking Time. Both cows and operators can be 
trained to reduce machine-milking time to four or five 
minutes per cow and do a cleaner and more efficient job, 
This idea has aroused considerable interest during the past 
year. In Broome County, New York, one dairyman former- 
ly had eight single units with three operators and an addi- 
tional man for all the stripping and carrying. Now, the 
three men, assigned to separate groups of cows, each handle 
two units and do their own stripping instead of leaving it to 
an extra hand. It takes no more time to milk this herd with 
six units than previously with eight, and the time the ma- 
chine is on the cow is less. 

Another Broome County dairyman who for some time 
has resorted to faster milking claims he has eliminated all 
stripping. Other farmers will tell you that it depends on the 
individual cow whether you must strip or not. Mastitis and 
udder troubles are lessened considerably when machines 
are left on cows only four or five minutes, according to ex- 
periments at the New York State Experiment Station. 

Following this plan, first-calf heifers are started on four- 
or five-minute milking, while milking time for older cows is 
decreased gradually to the new, shortened schedule. 


Low-cost Building. Lewis Morris, Jr., Polk County, Lowa, 
partitioned off a space at one end of his barn with car siding 
to create a four-cow milking parlor. He moved the cooling 
equipment to another corner not far from the milking parlor 
and connected them with a narrow, tight-walled hallway. 
Last addition was a bin holding two wagonloads of ground 
feed. Total cost was approximately $50. 

The rest of the barn is used as a loafing room, and thru 
the summer cows are kept in two small lots just outside the 
parlor. Four cows are turned into the parlor, and, while the 
machine is milking two of them, the others are receiving a 
brushing and udder-washing in preparation for milking. 
Feed is before them while they are milked. When a pair 
of cows have been milked, they are turned out, and two 
more are brought in and groomed. It is estimated that milk- 
ing time has been reduced 18 minutes and that 35 miles 
will be saved every year in carrying milk from cows to 
milkhouse. The shortened distance required to carry feed 
from the new position also figures in this mileage saving. 


Feeding Efficiency. Thousands of dairymen will testify 
that a feed hopper on the floor above the cows is worth far 
more than the cost. It should be large enough to hold at 
least a week’s supply and be designed and placed so that the 
feed will move by gravity thru a wood or metal chute to the 
place below where it can be distributed most conveniently. 

For convenience in feeding calves and young growing 
stock, A. K. Faust, Winnebago County, Illinois, likes the 
combination manger and hayrack (picture at left) which 
he designed. The grain trough is 18 inches wide and helps 
save the hay as it feeds down from above. 

On the Herman Dammann farm, Dickinson County, 
lowa, it takes only a few minutes to feed grain to 25 cows. 
Two rows of cows face in, and in one end of the feed alley 
Dammann has set up a bin made from boards set aslant s0 
that it doesn’t interfere with feeding hay. The ground feed 
is scooped or blcwn in thru a door above the bin. 

Dairymen who have iried it both ways say that two paral- 
lel rows of stanchions (as illustrated) permit better labor 
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efficiency than arranging the herd in one long row. ‘There 
are differences of opinion as to whether the cows should 
face each other or be placed rear to rear. Theyfirst ar- 
rangement practically cuts in half the job of feeding, and 
the second helps in the heavier work of stable cleaning. 

Some men are fixing up calf stanchions or attaching 
leather straps to the calves’ necks so they can be easily 
tied at different places around the pens. This saves time 
and energy while feeding a bunch of calves which are in 
one pen. 

One answer to calf-feeding difficulties created by labor 
shortages is found in hard-milking, low-uddered, or low- 
testing animals which can be used as nurse cows to supply 
the milk for as many as two to four calves. These nurse 
cows should not be put back on the milking line after they 
have nursed calves the first few weeks of their lactation 
period, because frequently they do not milk out well and 
show a tendency to dry up early. 


Timesavers in Watering. I'red Stevens, of lowa, has 
piped water to his separator room and barn, saving time 


When They Go 
to GRMRS ui ocsn miners 


Nos so long ago, I heard a prominent 
physician state, “If you want to be as 
swong as a bull, eat what the bull eats— 
don’t eat the bull.” This can be applied 
very well to chick raising. If you want 
strong, healthy chicks, let them eat the 
things the bull eats—plenty of fresh, green 
pasture, and less “‘bull.”’ 

Let’s remember that a good poultry pas- 
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and manpower; and several others in his vicinity are 
piping water from one building to another. Folmer Han- 
sen, Black Hawk County, lowa, believes that a high- 
pressure system is a big laborsaver. If the lay of your land 
enables you to put gravity to work, says Hansen, a water 
system can be installed at very little expense. For example, 
the stock tank by the barn might be high enough so that 
you could force the water by gravity into drinking cups 
within the barn. If no cups are available, it could be 
piped into the feed trough, but troughs should be swept 
out afterward and it would be easy to neglect this job. Old 
but serviceable pipe may be available in some localities. 


Other Operations. Left without hired help last year, 
A. K. Faust, Winnebago County, Illinois, and his 17- 
year-old daughter put up the hay on their 303-acre farm 
with the outfit shown on page 22. Willa Jean, the daugh- 
ter, brought hay to the barn with their new buck rake, 
while Faust, using a new hay hoist, put it in the barn and 
mowed it. The hoist is operated with a three-horsepower, 
low-speed motor. They have been milking about 25 
Brown Swiss cows and raising 25 head of young dairy 
stock. 

Those who have done any traveling recently around 
the Eastern dairy regions have commented on the grad- 
ual disappearance of manure piles, which always have 
been the hallmark of dairy farms { Continued on page 43 





Feeders can be protected from rains. Frequent moving prevents bare spots 


ture will reduce disease hazards and cut your 
feed costs. Moving the brooder house to a 
new pasture each year is a satisfactory 
ipproach to the disease problem. This way 
he poultryman leaves the accumulation 
germs of previous years behind him. 
Under average farm conditions where 


the pullets from one brooder house of 


chicks are grown each year, a good port- 
able brooder house, good feeders, and 
vaterers are about all the necessary equip- 
ment needed with the pasture. Where it is 


impossible to move the brooder house or 
where a producer is growing more than 
one brooder house of chicks each year, the 
use of summer range shelters is very prac- 
tical. 

Either the portable brooder houses or 
the summer range shelters may be moved 
only once each year if good pasture man- 
agement is used. Frequent moving of the 
feeders and fountains will cause the birds 
to use the entire pasture more evenly and 
also afford less chance of soil contamina- 


Hurdles of wire netting are used to rotate birds in areas about house. Note exit doors 
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tion with disease and parasitic organisms. 

On smaller poultry farms, two ether 
systems have been devised to give good re- 
sults. Some poultrymen prefer to have per- 
manently located brooder ‘houses and use 
wire sun porches. The chic ks are allowed 
to run on the porch for the first six or eight 
weeks, going afterward to range shelters in 
pastures. Another method used is to divide 
the chick pasture into two areas by a fence. 
One year the chicks are grown on one side 
of the fence; the next year they are grown 
on the other side. ‘The house remains in the 
same place. A very good pasture is abso- 
lutely essential—a good sod to prevent 
bare spots. 

One of the main reasons that so many 
poultry raisers hesitate in putting their 
growing pullets out on pasture is because 
of the difficulty in feeding and watering. 
These problems can be solved by adopting 
some definite laborsaving systems. 

In the past year I have seen several dif- 
ferent water systems used that worked 
very efficiently for their owners. Where a 
pressure system is available, a simple wate 
trough and an automatic float to turn the 


water on and off as | Continued on page 44 
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1. Good register. Pitman 
is at extreme inner end of 
stroke. Section points are 
well centered in guards 


2. The guard plates are 
properly aligned when 
a knife blade will not go 
between plate and section 


3. Adjusting nuts for 
bevel gears and clutch 
are shown in white. Cogs 
must mesh to full depth 


4. Lifting linkage is ad- 
justed by shortening or 
lengthening link in mid- 
dle foreground of picture 


Keep ‘Em Cuttin’ 


By V. S. 


| CGE 8 about get- 
ting repairs promptly, and cer- 
tainty that the load of farm work 
this year will be terrific, has sent 
thousands of patriotic farmers to 
their machine sheds: bent on re- 
pair work. Spotting a part that 
may break soon is not too easy 
unless a systematic check of a 
machine is made. Since no other 
piece of farm equipment will re- 
pay care in operation, adjust- 
ment, and repair more than the 
mower, let’s start with it. Draft 
can be reduced, quality of work 
improved, field breakdowns re- 
duced, and life of the machine 
lengthened. Space available per- 
mits me to go no further than the 
major trouble spots, but your ag- 
ricultural college and implement 
dealer quite likely have excellent 
free booklets you can get by in- 
quiring. Below are listed major 
trouble spots: 

1. Register of the knife should be 
checked after the cutter bar 
alignment has been checked. 
Failure of knife and guard to 
register or “‘time’’ causes ex- 
cessive draft, side draft, uneven 
cutting, and clogging. To correct 
register look for wear at hinge 
pins, wear at pitman wheel bush- 
ing, loose pitman strap and con- 
nections, changes in length of 
brace and drag bars, and changes 
in length of pitman. 

2. With mower tongue blocked 
up, cutter bar properly tilted, 
and sections centering in the 
guard plates, each section should 


@ 5. To prevent excessive end play 


take up slack exceeding one- 
fourth inch with the cap notches 


be resting on the guard plat 

Excessive space causes a chewin 

off of the hay. It is caused by 
worn wearing plates, a bent o1 
twisted knife, and bent or twiste: 
guards. 

3. Bevel gears that mesh at par 

depth wear rapidly. They should 
seat to the base of the teeth but 
not bind. Replace gears when 
teeth are worn to an approach- 
ing knife edge. To check, engage 
the clutch and pry the gears 
apart. They will run as far apart 
as possible when operating. 

4. When the cutter bar is raised 
by the lifting pedal or lever, the 
inner and outer shoes should 
leave the ground at the same 
time. Block. tongue up when 
checking. Adjustment is made 
by lifting link found on most 
mowers. To raise outer shoe 
faster, shorten link. In case link 
is not adjustable, replace with 
one that is. Weight of the cutte: 
bar is carried mainly by the 
spring with just enough left on 
the shoe soles so the cutter ba 
will float easily on the ground. 
Set height of cut by the shoe 
soles, not by the tilting lever 
5. Excessive drive wheel end 
play will not permit the pawls to 
seat properly and may let them 
slip out of place. When the play 
gets greater than one-fourthinch, 
it should be taken up by the 
notches or holes in the hub cap 
or by washers. 

6. Most mowers are discarded 
because of [| Continued on page 57 


6. Knife-head or pitman breakage is 
cause of most mowers’ being discarded. 
It may trace to lagging cutter bar 
(right). Bar at left is properly aligned 
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TRENDS. (Most significant trends, 
starred, are treated in following articles.) 
«xxx Washington is going to have a fling 
at solving the farm problem on an interna- 
tional basis *** Chester Davis, new food 
administrator, is no amateur. Record: ad- 
ministrator of AAA; Federal Reserve 
Board; Defense Commission ** State 
governors are trying to take the farm 
problem in their own hands, but suffer 


The World 


Ware the governors of the states 
(see following story) are thinking 
about local solutions for the farmer’s 
problem, the Government in Washing- 
ton is beginning to think about an 
international solution. The dominant 
note is that the world does not have 
now, and never had, enough to eat. 

In this country, the disappearance 
of surpluses, the clamor for more farm 
production on every side naturally 
lead to the high hope that here is a 
farm-favorable situation which can go 
on forever. On paper, it looks as if it 
might. On paper, big increases in 
acreage would be justified if everyone 
in the country ate the “‘best adapted 
diet.” This would mean a 75-percent 
increase in acreage devoted to truck 
crops for domestic use; 30 percent in 
hay; 19 percent in fruits; 16 percent in 
beans, peas, and nuts; 13 percent in 
potatoes; nine percent in feed grains. 
[t Would mean an increase of 39 per- 
cent in milk cows; 23 percent in hens; 
15 percent in hogs; 16 percent in sheep 
and lambs; nine percent in chickens; 
seven percent in beef cattle. These in- 
creases would be over the actual aver- 
ages for domestic use in the years 1936 
to 1940, inclusive. 

In other countries the situation is 
the same—only more so. Says Sir John 
Boyd Orr, chief of the Imperial Bureau 
of Animal Nutrition of Great Britain: 
“A world food policy undertaken on 
humanitarian grounds would inevita- 
bly bring about an expanded and 
prosperous agriculture.” 

Thus it ts that the first effort to bring the 
(‘nited Nations together in a conference to 
‘eh solutions for world problems is in the 
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from lack of authority eee Civilians now 
have a friend in court, Dr. Russell Wilder, 
from the Mayo Clinic, to make sure Lend- 
Lease and Army and Navy do not run 
away with all the food eee Tho farm ma- 
chinery is keenly short, the Government is 
holding idle many thousands of dollars 
worth of implements, tractors, and so on, 
which belong to the Japanese moved back 
from the West Coast. 


Eyes Food 


field of agriculture. Of course, the coun- 
tries of Europe will be able to resume 
agricultural production on the old 
scale when the war is ended. Empire 
agriculture, long neglected, will most 
certainly be expanded. But still, it 
is argued, the war proves that the 
world clamor for food is so great as no 
longer to justify restricted production 
as an over-all policy. 

An international solution of the 
problem brings with it the thorniest 
stickler in agriculture: adjustment of 
tariffs, substantial shifts in farm pro- 
duction (such as permanently cutting 
down cotton production in the South 
in favor of milk), adjustment of agri- 
culture between North and South 
America. 

It carries with it, too, ideas con- 
sidered by some of the hard-headed 
farmer leaders as too dreamy for seri- 
ous attention, such as the world-wide 
distribution of milk suggested by Vice- 
President Henry Wallace. 

In spite of the scoffers and doubters, 
the scope of the United Nations’ solu- 
tion for the farm problem is being ex- 
plored. This exploration extends into 
dark and uncharted lands. Big ideas 
are swelling to the bursting point. 
In England, for instance, a national 
control of food supplies is being pro- 
jected on a scale that would be called 
pure socialism in this country. Owner- 
ship of caaning factories, packing 
plants, processing and distributing fa- 













cilities of all kinds is seriously pro- 
posed. For the producer, such a plan 
would provide a guaranteed market 
and a guaranteed price level. That 
kind of a plan is England’s problem, 
and England would not say what the 
United States should do. 

What is envisioned now, here, is a 
world-wide food board that would tie 
in the broad policies of each nation, 
and all designed to enable the dis- 
tribution of the largest possible volume 
of food, opening up every market 
everywhere. 


A Moses With Experience 


An old hand has been chosen to lead 
Agriculture thru the wilderness of food 
production plans for 1943—and be- 
yond to something approaching sanity. 
Situations which plagued the farmer 
in the early days. of war may be re- 
solved. 

Few noticed the forerunners of the 
change: President Roosevelt press- 
conferencing for an hour on farm 
problems, admitting WPB’s mistake in 
allotting too little steel to manufactur- 
ers of farm machinery. And then the 
lightning struck! From the relative ob- 
scurity of the Federal Reserve Bank in 
St. Louis, Roosevelt chose Washington 
Veteran Chester C. Davis to head up a 
new Food Administration within AAA, 

Significance behind this move was 
that Secretary of [Continued on page 52 


More Marketing Problems for 

































Mother World After Victory 








Cartoon by Gordon Elliott 


The County Superintendent Calls—and monkey business will merit a trip to the woodshed! 
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Got Troubles! 


arlyle Hodgkin 


By © 


NTIL we win this war, all of us 
interested in Agriculture had best re- 
member that we are serving our coun- 
try. We are working not for ourselves 
but for generations yet unborn so that 
they may be free. Personal and private 
interests must at every point give way 
to the necessities of complete and de- 
cisive victory. Io do less is to betray 
our country. 

This responsibility of sacrifice strikes 
both ways. The gentlemen of the farm 
bloc, for instance, have been accused 
of striving to maintain a ‘“‘cash corn 
and cotton”’ economy even at the ex- 
pense of the peanuts, soybeans, flax, 
pork, and dairy products needed to 
win the war. And the New Dealers, on 
the other hand, have been accused of 
using the war to push their experiments 
in the “‘socialization”’ of Agriculture. 

Actually, the farm bloc and the New 
Dealers and all other groups of what- 
ever complexion in Agriculture should 
remember that if the war is won by us, 
we shall be free to fight over our future 


f 
INTERNATIONAL 
COMPETITION 


Concluding Article of a Series 


course at home. If we should lose, 
America changed not to 
please either the farm bloc or the New 
Dealers, but to make slaves of both. 
Meanwhile, it abundantly 
clear that the whole trend of 
thinking in this country reverses itself, 
a peaceful future will bring more, not 
less, Governmental planning and reg- 
ulation in Agriculture. ‘Two growing 
attitudes in particular make this true: 


would be 


seems 
unless 


THE first one relates to the soil. Be- 
fore the war, this nation had begun at 
long last to take seriously the problem 
of erosion. When it is over, soil conser- 
vation programs can again be expect- 
ed on a scale hitherto unknown. How 
far the present schemes of row crops 
and bare soil may eventually have to 
be abandoned to “‘continuous cover” 
farming with legumes and 
probably no one now knows. Nor how 
far the traditional concept of absolute 
ownership of land may have to give way 
to a new concept of trusteeship of land. 


grasses, 


But certainly public interest will tend 
to take greater precedence over private 
interest in the management of this 
irreplaceable national asset. 

The other growing attitude relates 
to food. Gradually this country has 
toward the that all the 
people shall be well-fed; that enough 
health, 
energy is the birthright of every man, 
woman, and child: that assurance ol 
food is a part of what goes with being 
born in the United States, the same as 
public schools and the privilege of 
voting at 21. 

To what, logically, does this idea 
lead? It leads to this: that when proper 
food for all the people is accepted as 
a public then the 
Government must see to it (a) that the 
necessary food is produced; (b) that i 


moved idea 


good food for growth, and 


responsibility . 


is produced without unnecessary abuse 
of the soil; and (c) that the people who 
produce it receive reasonably 
returns for their work. 

With these responsibilities for its 
operation and well-being assumed by 
Government and farmers jointly, Ag- 
riculture takes on pretty 
character of a public utility, a serv! 
enterprise operated privately but un- 
der regulation at such points where it 


VOC Tel 


much 


deviates from the course of public 
welfare. 

Does it sound a little farfetched? Per- 
haps it won’t so much if you stop 
think how far Agriculture has mov 
in that direction already. The tood 
stamp and lunch programs 
mark the beginning of direct action 
Government to provide food whe 


school 











ind when it is needed. Soil-conserva- 
ion districts provide the means, if 
necessary, Of subordinating private to 
public interest in the management of 
this basic resource. AAA marks a be- 
einning toward the over-all direction 
of the nation’s food production in re- 
lation to need. And the commodity 


loans, insurance, and payments of 


AAA, and the loans offered on favor- 
ible terms by’FSA and various units 
of the FCA all operate in the direction 

assuring farmers and ranchers a 
etter return for their work. 


lx ONE noteworthy way Agricul- 
e’s position differs from that of other 
iblic utilities, such as light, power, 
ind transportation. ‘They tended to be 
vate monopolies, able to a great 
extent to fix their own prices and rates 
nd capable of taking very good finan- 
i| care of themselves. Government 
ulation in their instance had the 
tect of cutting private income down. 
\griculture, on the contrary, is ex- 
ly the opposite of a monopoly; it is 
million little fellows competing 
inst each other. In the past they 
e exercised no control over prices, 
ept that when too many of them 
nt broke and quit, the supply 
ink and prices had to rise. The 
1 of Government action in Agri- 
ure’s instance is not to cut down 
vate income but to raise it. 
Chis “‘public utility” view of Agri- 
ture quite obviously gives Govern- 
nt agencies—either our present 
s or their successors—a permanent 
ein the sun, | Continued on page 58 








Editor’s Note: The discovery of two 
new vaccines, Boynton’s Tissue Vaccine 
and crystal violet, has opened a new 
chapter in the history of hog cholera pre- 
vention. With added millions of pigs to be 
vaccinated this spring, a tremendous load 
is thrown on the available supplies of our 
established serum and virus. Now being 
produced in ever-increasing quantities, 
these new hog cholera vaccines should ease 
the strain. 

Let’s co-operate in conserving our anti- 
hog-cholera serum and vaccine supplies. 
It requires two to three times as. much 
serum and virus to immunize a 160-pound 
shoat as for a pig shortly after weaning 
time. In this year of emergency, vaccinate 
at the earliest age consistent with effective- 
ness. You'll save money; we'll all save 
more hogs. 


Weve never built a statue to 
Doctors Dorset, Niles, and McBryde, 
discoverers of the serum-virus meth- 
od of preventing hog cholera. Some 
day we should, for their historic 
discovery has made possible our 
great American swine industry and 
saved countless millions of dollars 
for farmers the world over. 

But, like fire, water, and other 
good things, the serum-virus, Or 
simultaneous, method of cholera 
prevention also has some serious 
disadvantages, Chief of these is that 
the hot, full-strength, virulent virus 
(blood of cholera-sick pigs) must be 
used with the protective dose of 
serum to produce solid immunity. If 
the resulting reaction between the 
serum, the virus, and the tissues of 
the pig is thrown out of balance, 
death results from the very disease 
we are trying to prevent. Unfortu- 








By A. H. Quin, 01». 


nately, virus has a faculty of “‘light- 
ing up” otherwise low-grade intes- 
tinal or lung infections even tho the 
protective dose of serum given is 
ample under ordinary circumstances. 
Serum-virus immunization, or, 
for that matter, vaccination against 
any other disease with full strength 
viruses or germs, never eradicates a 
disease. The method only permits 
our living with such plagues and 
protects our individual investments. 
The late Dr. Marion Dorset and 
his co-workers were not satisfied 
with their discovery of a way to pre- 
vent cholera thru use of serum and 
live virus. They patiently studied 
method after method to avoid use of 
living, full-strength virus and yet 
retain its immunizing properties. 


Across the ocean a_ brilliant 
young veterinary scientist, Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Boynton, now on the Uni- 
versity of California staff, faced the 
same problem in vaccination against 
rinderpest or virus-borne tropical 
cattle plague. Year after year he 
searched, worked, and braved un- 
believable discouragements in his 
Philippine’ Island Jaboratory until 
he at last had worked out a safe and 
efficient way to whip rinderpest 
without using full-strength virus. 

In Washington and at the Govern- 
ment Experiment Station at Ames, 
Iowa, Doctors McBryde and Cole 
continued the project of weakening 
virulent cholera virus thru addition 
of an aniline dye called crystal vio- 
let—an idea developed by Doctor 
Dorset. 

On the West Coast Doctor Boyn- 
ton delved deeper into his method of 
weakening virus to the safety point 
by subjecting the internal organs 
and bone marrow .of cholera-sick 
pigs with euca- { Continued on page 56 









DEITER PROTECTION 


insures 


BEITER PRODUCTION 


Now, more than ever, you owe, it to 
yourself and to the nation to-keep 
your buildings in good condition— 
to inspect roofs regularly and to 
check the fuel saving possibilities 
from the use of rock wool insulation. 


Leaky roofs, heat wasting walls and 
ceilings, rotted side walls, rusted gut- 
ters and other metal parts on your 
home and farm buildings may require 
costly repairs and demand attention 
when you are busy with farm opera- 
tions, if you do not make needed re- 
pairs promptly. 

When housed in weathertight build- 
ings, cows produce more milk and 
butter fat, poultry lay more eggs, feed- 
ers and hogs are ready for market 
earlier. These facts you know from 
experience as well as the necessity for 
protecting your hard-to-replace ma- 
chinery and equipment and your valu- 
able harvested crops. 

You can maintain your buildings with 
a minimum of care and expense by 
making repairs with 
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PRODUCTS 


WORN-OUT 
ROOFS. . . Replace 
them with long-wear- 
ing Carey Roofings. 


| 
| 


Lengthen their life 
with Careyclad Reoaf 


HEAT LEAKS IN 
CEILINGS AND 
WALLS...Save fuel 
by insulating with 
Carey Rock Wool. 


Make them fire-safe 
and lastingly weather- 
tight, with Careystone 
Siding. 


The Carey Dealer can help you with your repair 
problems. Write today for his name and address 
and interesting building book. Address Dept. T 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


Bependabie Products Since 1873 


Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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By Gus Larson 


In CASE you blushed over last month’s 
quiz, here’s a chance to redeem yourself. 
For each part of a question, score three 
points. If you score (a) 30 points or better, 
you’re a walking encyclopedia; (b) 20-30 
points—you’ve a good, hard head; (c) 
15-20 points—better cram a little for the 
next quiz; (d) 10-15 points—below aver- 
age; and (e) under 10 points—you’re a 
poor guesser. 


1. Ifyou’ve been wearing itchy red flan- 
nels or if you’ve ever owned them, this 
one should be easy. Red flannels were 
once so popular because (a) they were 
actually warmer than other colors. (b) 
people had the mistaken belief that they 
were warmer because they were red. (c) 
they were worn by Queen Elizabeth for 
winter sports. 


2. To retain the vitamin-content and 
flavor of home-dried vegetables that are 
to be stored, it is good practice to (a) 
cook the vegetables before storing. (b) 
scald the vegetables. (c) neither sca!d nor 
cook but place in sealed containers. 


3. The Russians are now putting all 
possible farm land under the plow. How 
far north will they be able to raise grains 
and garden vegetables? (a) About the 
same latitude as southern Alaska. (b) 
The same latitude as Iceland. (c) Within 
the Arctic Circle. 


4. The best method to increase the life 
of wooden fence posts from three to 10 
times is to (a) soak them in linseed oil. 
(b) treat them with chromated zinc 
chloride. (c) dry them after each rain 
with a newly patented electric fence drier. 


5. Are you a bedtime sleep wrestler? 
We all probably turn over in our sleep 
many times because (a) our beds are like 
boards. (b) we eat before going to bed. 
(c) turning over lowers heart action and 
is necessary to avoid “congestion of 
blood” and overstraining of some parts 
of the body. 


6. Which of the following practices 
would most likely produce a seedless to- 
mato? (a) Apply neats-foot oil to the 
young plant. (b) Treat the plant with the 
fumes of a growth-promoting acid called 
napthoxyocetic acid. (c) Obtain a newly 
discovered African variety. 


7. If your pigs have no appetite, grow 
noorly, have fits, and are anemic, it is 
73> > > | 


How much corn do mice get away with? 


best to (a) remove their tonsils. (b) treat 
them with peridoxine. (c) feed them cot- 
tage cheese. 


8. Which of the following statements 
relating to the storage of corn for six 
months or over is true? (a) Storage has 
no effect upon the food value. (b) Storag: 
increases the protein content. (c) Storag 
breaks down the protein content and re- 
duces the digestibility of the corn. 


9. If you are boarding more than 100 
chickens, you should know this one. A 
small amount of fat content in the diet of 
chickens will (a) prevent eggs from hatch- 
ing. (b) increase hatchability. (c) have 
no effect. 


10. Men are more likely to be bald 
than women because (a) they wear hats. 
(b) they wash their hair oftener. (c) bone 
calcification is greater in males than in 
females. 


11. One of the possible causes of high 
blood pressure is now thought to b 
caused by (a) a diet deficient in Vitamin 
B. (b) too much worry. (c) a bad mother- 
in-law. 


12. Bean plants may be made to in- 
crease their yields by your (a) using more 
seed. (b) planting them farther apart. 


(c) removing from one-fourth to one-half 


of the leaves of the plant at certain peri- 
ods. 


13. In some parts of the country butte! 
crumbles when cut. This is probably the 
result of (a) improper feeding of cattle 
and improper wash water. (b) improper 
cooling of cream. (c) improper aging of 
cream. 


14. Some of you wheat farmers might 
know what the record yield of wheat on 
an acre of ground is. Would you say (a) 
57 bushels? (b) 98 bushels? (c) 117 bushels? 


15. Commander of the British Eighth 
Army in Africa is (a) General Walter 
Nehring. (b) General Bernard Law 
Montgomery. (c) General Claire L. 
Chennault. 


16. Accordin:: to rules of the WAVES, 
women’s branch of the U. S. Navy, 
women who enlist (a) cannot marry an) 
member of the armed services. (b) can- 
not serve overseas. (c) must furnish t! 
own uniforms. (Answers on page 65) 
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Now, for the first time, the 100% liquid-inflation of tractor tires is made practical 
and possible —thanks to “Solution 100“ developed by Goodyear engineers 


' you own a rubber-tired tractor you 
can now make it a harder-working, 
more efficient tractor. 


For Goodyear’s ““Selution 100” method 
makes it possible to fill your tractor tires 
100% with liquid instead of with air. 


And you know what that means: far 
greater draw-bar pull—far less slippage, 
resulting in better work with less fuel— 
far less tread wear, due to less slippage 
—no need for periodic inflation check- 
ips, for the pressure remains constant— 
and, on top of all this, an easier, less 
jolting ride for the tractor operator. 


Goodyear has supplied your tractor and 
implement dealer with full information 
regarding this new method of tractor tire 
inflation. 


See your dealer at once and get the advan- 
tages of “Solution 100.” 


And, if you are eligible to buy 
new tractor tires, your Goodyear 





Sure-Grip, Klingtite T.M.’s The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


. 


D 


Mam. 


————————— 


dealer will gladly help you fill out the 
forms for Goodyear Sure-Grips. 


Then you'll have the finest tractor tire 
equipment available today. For the open 
center, self-cleaning tread of the Good- 
year Sure-Grip has no pockets to pack 
up with earth and cause slippage. It 
works better in all kinds of soil —sup- 
plies positive traction backward as 
well as forward. 


Goodyear’s Sure-Grips — plus Good- 
year's “Solution 100” method of 
filling — are the best answer 
you can have to today’s war- 

time need for getting the most 
work out of your tractor in the 
least time and with the least 
fuel. 


Don’t delay — see your 
Goodyear dealer now! 


America is short on 
food... planta 


VICTORY 
GARDEN 


GOOD*YEAR ) 


THE GREATEST NAME 


IN RUBBER 


AUTO TIRES...TRUCK TIRES 
---BELTS AND SPRAY HOSE 


Your Goodyear dealer can supply you 
with good used tires, or with new 
Goodyears — depending on your cer- 
tificate and his stocks. He also offers 
expert tire inspection, recapping and 
retreading services using proved 
Goodyear materials and methods. 


Maybe you can qualify for new Good- 
year truck tires under rationing regu- 
lations that provide certificates for 
essential trucks. If not, your dealer ean 
probably help solve your truck tire 
problem by recapping or in some 
other way. 


Goodyear Klingtite Cord Hammermill 
Belts that wear many times longer are 
also available from your regular dealer 
—as well as Goodyear Agricultural 
Spray Hose. 































SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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CHAMPION 
SPARK PLUGS"... 


high altitudes and under extremely high pressures in our “hottest bombers 
and pursuit ships have exceptional quality of materials,design and work- 


manship which accounts for their extreme chic These very same 


qualities are inherent in all Champion Spark Plugs/ including those for 


every farm engine. 


The high-output engines which power the “hottest” bomber and com- 

bat planes of our air forces are true marvels of precision and compactness. 

With them our heroic air forces are writing history. These engines 

must instantly respond to the throttle while maneuvering in the battle 

ground of the sub-stratosphere. Spark plugs must function perfectly. 
Champions are equipment on these as well as 
many other aircraft engines in the service. The 
Champions in these engines are not unlike the 
spark plugs for your car, truck, tractor or station- 
ary engine. Identical, in fact, in quality and 
materials, engineering and manufacturing pre- 
cision and in their characteristic dependability. 
Your spark plugs are the key to engine economy 
and performance. Give them the periodic atten- 
tion our war-time economy requires. Have them 
tested and cleaned at regular intervals every 
4,000 miles—and when you need new ones 
insist on Champions. 


KEEP ’EM FLYING— BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Wilbur Clauss, Hancock County, Ohio, pro- 
duces pigs that reach market weight early 


PropucinG hogs that weigh 215 to 22° 
pounds at five and one-half months does: 
come from lucky breaks on the farm oper- 
ated by Wilbur Clauss, in Hancock Coun- 
ty, Ohio. There are at least four reasons 
breeding, sanitation, feeding, and practical 
ideas. 

Clauss believes in crossbreeding, saying 
that crossed pigs “go all around” the 
straight run of hogs. He has put as much 
as two and three-quarter pounds daily o 
crossed shoats. 

One of his favorite crosses is a registered 
Berkshire boar on a registered Hampshire 
sow. He contends that registered stock 
when used for breeding, produces a thrifti- 
er pig. Another favorite with Clauss is 
Spotted Poland China-Poland China mat- 
ing. He also tries Duroc boars on Poland 
China sows. 

Clauss likes the Berk-Hamp cross be- 
cause it is less lardy than other types. Hi 
believes that the day will come when th 
United States again will have too much 
lard, and that hogs will be graded by type, 
with the seller being paid according to 
the way they dress out. The Berk-Hamp 
cross, Clauss believes, then will enjoy 
distinct advantage. 


Wren this visit was made, Clauss had 
just received word from a consignment 
which had dressed out 78 percent. His 
porkers are shipped to a buyer who ap- 
preciates this type and expresses his ap- 
preciation with the dollar sign. 

Sanitation came thru necessity. Som 
years ago this farm was so contaminated 
with worms that eight months were re- 
quired to put a 200-pound hog on th 
market. 

Both fall and spring pigs are farrowed 1 
individual houses on clean red-clover pas- 
ture. The field is fenced off so that one end 
is available for spring pigs and the other 
for fall litters. Houses are lined up in a row, 
with eight- by 14-foot pens in front, ar- 
ranged in the order of probable farrowing. 
The sows, already washed with lye water 
and shut up the week before pigging tim 
are kept there for two weeks afterward s0 
that pigs will get acquainted with thew 
own mothers. The pigs remain on clea! 
clover pasture until they weigh 125 to 15\ 
pounds, then are sent to a lot near the bar! 
for fattening. 

Cleaning of pens for fall pigs consists 
scraping out and scrubbing with lye. H 
ever, when getting ready for spring litt 
Clauss uses a weed burner instead olf ! 
water, which would freeze in the houses 
This torch, which throws an extreme!\ 











Pork By C. E. Hughes 





Doors built within the gates separating far- 
rowing pen enclosures save time and trouble 


flame, ‘gets the bugs.’’ Gates used for con- 
structing pens are torn down and stored in 
the barn after weaning time, and they are 
cleaned before returning to the field for the 
next run of litters. 





Pigs start feeding in creeps when three to | 


our weeks old, receiving a ration consist- 
ing of 70 parts corn, 20 oats, and 10 parts 
{a mixture consisting of half meat scraps, 
one-fourth soybean oil meal, and one- 
fourth alfalfa meal. He runs alfalfa hay 
thru a hammer mill to make his own meal. 


Wuen shoats weigh 75 to 80 pounds, he 


l switches them to shelled corn, free-choice, 


ind the mixed supplement already men- | 


tioned. Since whole milk is sold from the 
farm, no skimmed milk is available for 
pigs. Pigs are castrated at five weeks, vac- 
cinated at seven, and weaned at eight. 

Each sow is bred for two litters a year. 
Sows are kept as long as they farrow good 
litters, but are sold before growing overly 
large. Gilts replace two to three sows every 
vear, 

\fter weaning their spring pigs, sows 
ire turned into a pasture field or into the 
voods, where they receive corn and supple- 
1ent and a mixture of ground limestone, 
eamed bonemeal, and salt. However, 
his past season he has used a commercial 
ineral because of the bonemeal scarcity. 
Pregnant sows in the fall run in the corn 
field after the picker, getting plenty of ex- 

ise and enough grain to keep them in 

ood condition. Supplement is hand-fed. 

Gasoline tanks, bought for $5 apiece at a 

ink yard, are mounted on wheels. Each 

e holds enough to supply 100 shoats for 

| e to six days while on pasture in the 

; summer, saving considerable labor. To 

fill, he hooks the tanks to the tractor, 

lrives to the well, and sticks in the hose. 

’ \nother arrangement devised by Clauss 

, i series of doors (see picture) built into 

gates separating the farrowing pen 

closures. This enables him to run sows 

' ru from one place to another without 
fastening the gates. 


VLAUSS has constructed a dormitory or 

eping quarters for fattening hogs in one 

f his outbuildings. They feed thru the day 
1 room below and then go up a cleated 
irway or ramp to the floor above. The 
gs like to climb the stairway and go to 
ir sleeping quarters. They think they're 
etting out,” but they’re only fooling 
emselves. Good hog psychology, tho. END 
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farm trucks are in the war, too 


@ Every farm truck is a vital war machine. If you own a 
truck you have the responsibility for seeing that it does not 
deteriorate, does not fail in its duty. 

To prolong its life to the utmost, watch the piston rings 
carefully. The right rings, installed at the right time, will 
check cylinder wall wear, restore performance, bring back 
oil and gasoline economy. 

Hastings Steel-Vent piston rings have won great favor 
among farmers because of their known reputation for long 
life and economy. These factors are doubly important today. 


For truck, car or tractor—get Hastings. Any good me- 
chanic can install them. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 


} tinge Mia 
Hastings Mig 


STEEL-VENT PISTON RINGS 


TOUGH ON OIL-PUMPING + GENTLE ON CYLINDER WALLS 
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Another farm operating season is again in 
full swing. A critical year confronts the 
farmers of America. The cry is for ‘more 
food” .. . and still more food! And there 
are close to 2,000,000 fewer men on our 
farms today, than in 1941, to fight the 
Battle of Agriculture! 
But thanks to the unmatched ingenuity, re- 
sourcefulness and past production of our 
great farm machinery manufacturers .. . 
and thanks to the never-say-die work capac- 
ity, unflinching courage and patriotism of 
you farmers . . . we are going to win this 
battle! Men and machines, working together, 
can and must do the job! 
In this great task Wisconsin heavy-duty air- 
cooled engines are taking an important 
part. Though unnoticed for the most part, 
because they are installed on equipment 
that carries some other manufacturer's name 
. WISCONSIN ENGINES are, neverthe- 
less, greatly helping to increase the pro- 
ductive capacity of men and machines. 
Wherever you turn .. . there is a “Picture 
Ahead” of some farm machine that is do- 
ing its work better, faster, and more eco- 
nomically because the manufacturer 
of that machine had the foresight and good 
judgment to equip it with a Wisconsin Air- 
Cooled Engine. Perhaps you are one of the 
more fortunate farmers who own and oper- 
ate such equipment . or who will be 
among those who secure new Wisconsin- 
powered farm machines this year. 


Clip and mail the coupon: 
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Unlike other crops, brome must be seeded at right depth and time, must have firm seedbed 


By W. L. Ruden, 


University of Nebraska 


Taree crops harvested from one seed- 
ing in a single year—that’s what you can 
do with brome grass! 

In southeastern Nebraska (Pawnee 
County), where an entire section of land 
is in brome, it is pastured in the spring. 
The cattle are removed from most of the 
section in time for the production of a 
seed crop. After the seed has been com- 
bined, the hay is mowed and harvested 
with a pickup baler. Then the rains start 
a new growth to provide pasture until 
late in the fall. 

No, sirree, you haven’t all your eggs 
in one basket when you plant brome 
grass. But to get a good stand of brome, 
there are certain principles that have to 
be watched: preparation of seedbed, 
depth of planting, and time of seeding. 
Tillage before seeding, of course, must be 
sufficient to kill weeds. 


Our in northeastern Nebraska, it was 
Martin Smith who first used the idea of 
seeding brome for pasture. One time he 
used the corner of some newly seeded 
brome as a lane by fencing it with an 
electric fence. Where the cattle packed 
the ground, the stand of brome was good, 
but it was poor in the rest of the field. 
“If brome grass will grow in a hard- 
packed lane, why not try the same trick 
for pasture?” Martin asked, and pro- 
ceeded to seed brome with rye. Result: 
a bumper crop of brome, but not, he 
discovered later, because of his use of rye 
as a companion crop. It was the firm 
packing of the seedbed by the cattle that 
accounted for the luxuriant growth. 
Experimental data show that oats or 
barley usually is better than winter wheat 
or rye as a fall nurse crop. Because the 
oats and barley die in winter, they don’t 
compete for available moisture the next 
year. In addition, the Nebraska Agrono- 
my Department has not recommended 
the wheat dr rye companion crop because 


of the danger of seeding too late. Seeding 
in August is preferable, for brome should 
be planted early enough to become well- 
established before freezing weather 
Stands of brome grass have been lost 
many times by tardy planting. 

Another requisite in raising a good 
stand of brome is to insure that the seed is 
not planted too deep. Proper depth is 
important, say Nebraska Experiment 
Station authorities. Use of an endgate 
seeder is recommended over a drill. 

Brome grass has even supplanted pure 
stands of sweet clover in rotation in cen- 
tral and eastern Nebraska, where farm- 
ers have discontinued the use of clover 
because the available nitrates released by 
the decaying legume roots have over- 
stimulated the growth of vegetation. 
(Then, when the weather has turned hot 
and dry, the rank-growing plants have 
suffered more than those on other land.) 
On the other hand, brome grass in the 
rotation supplies organic matter to the 
soil without producing an _ excessive 
amount of available nitrates the first 
year after it is plowed under. 


However, Erwin Hutchinson, Soil 
Conservation Service technician in the 
Turkey Creek Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict in southeastern Nebraska, recom- 
mends that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, alfalfa or some other legume be 
planted with brome. The grass is a 
heavy nitrogen feeder and becomes sod- 
bound after a few years when growing 
alone. Legumes provide available ni- 
trates, which tend to prevent this con- 
dition. 

Another advantage in combining a 
legume with brome is that the former 
will produce a crop while the grass is 
becoming established. When brome is 
seeded alone, the stand may appear to 
be so thin that the farmer plows it up. 
If not clipped, weeds [ Continued on page 42 


For alfalfa, brome has proved to be an ideal companion crop, especially on sloping ground 
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vy ON AMERICA'S FOOD FRONT — MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT IS A “MUST” + 


Tractors are Weapons — 
—to Lieut. Green's Dad... 


HE’S KEEPING HIS te oN 
IN ACTION! A Ne” 





2.°1 mean to supply 





Me 








3. Me. Green’s two 
tractors are getting 





{. Charles Green, R.F.0‘1, the finest possible 
Fenville, Michigan, has a lubrication and 
personal stake in this " maintenance. 
war. His son, Arnold, "Thats always been 

started in the Army asa the smart thing 

Private_is now a to do,” he says, “but 


12 Lieutenant. today its VITAL!” 
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fo “I've used Mobiloil and Mobilgrease 







my share of the food UIEN 
thats needed, says Mr. Green, (ig 5, OZ for 1O years. and | know | can de- 
and to do it, I'l have to | pend on them during this emergencv. 
keep my mechanized equipment running. In my opinion, there are none better!” 


Helps too scarce to waste time on 
breakdowns and delays.” Gla cere 


R.FOF). FENVELE. MICH. 












SEE YOUR Mobilgas-Mobiloil MAN FOR EXPERT 

HELP ON FARM EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE! ; 
He'll supply yourscopy of this valuable manual... 
without charge or obligation. 64 pages! Approxi- 
mately 60 illustrations! Special trouble-shooting sec- 
tion! Count on him also for sound advice. He knows - 


machinery —receives the latest technical information. 
He can help make your machines last longer! 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., and Affiliates: 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 


“& VALUABLE NEW BOOK FREE! Ask FoR YOUR COPY 












Mobilgas 


SOCONY- VACUUM 

















TUNE IN RAYMOND GRAM SWING — Bive Network, Coast-to-Coast, 10 P. M., E.W.T., Monday. Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
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“Cattle and shaving | 
have something in common 


J 
, 


“When I went in for breeding pure-bred Aberdeen- 
Angus stock on Hideaway Farm at Chester, N.J.,a few 
years ago, I was able to apply the principles that I 
had learned in business. One of these is: there is no 
substitute for quality. 


“I have always insisted that our boys at our plant at 
Newark put only the finest ingredients in our shaving 
creams. Take our Lather cream, for instance. It works 
up into a rich lather in no time at all. And, our Brush- 
less is a cream, not a grease. 
“There's a heap of satisfaction in getting letters from 
fellows telling me that our shave products are better 
than anyone else’s. Next time you need shave cream, 
try ours, and let me know if you don't get the smooth- 


est shave you ever had!” 


MENNEN 
SHAVE 


——— 


MENNEN 
SHAVE CREAMS 


WANTED—2,000,000 BOYS AND GIRLS -— to help win the war! Acci- 
dents on the farm must be reduced so America can produce more food. 
Get details about the National 4-H Club Farm Safety Activity trom your 
local leader, county extension agent or State 4-H leader. $9,000.00 in 
county, state and national awards provided by The Mennen Co., Newark, 
N. J.. San Francisco, Toronto, Ont. Do your part— enter today! 


WAARAAAA 
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The Farm Outlook 


{ Continued from page 


the farmer demand for good cows was tw 
to three times the available supply. I: 
expected, tho, that farmers will do well 
they maintain production the remainder | 
this year at the °42 levels. Falling behi 
will mean less dairy products for militar 
and Lend-Lease than have be: 
counted on to date, unless fluid milk an 
cream consumption by civilians is cut be- 
low last year’s figures. This latter is high] 
improbable without definite point ration- 
ing because of swollen pay checks and 
work-sharpened appetites. 


uses 


Canning Crops. The sky is the limit o: 
production of canning crops, at prices 
growers 20 to 50 percent above 1942 levek 

under contract or on open marke 
Armed forces and civilians need all that 
farmers can produce. The increase in 
prices will be paid by the Government 
under agreement with canners to buy the 
vegetables at 1943 support prices and resell 
to canners at 1942 prices. Consumers will 
pay the increased cost thru taxes instead of 
in higher prices for the canned vegetables 
Midwest farmers will get $22 a ton for to- 
matoes, $65 to $90 a ton for green peas, 
$17 for sweet corn (unhusked basis), $12 
for cabbage for kraut, $19 for beets, $80 
for snap beans, $90 for limas. ‘Those ar 
pretty fair incentives! 


Fresh Vegetables. Taking a leaf from 
British experience, Uncle Sam puts carrots 
at the top of the list of increases sought in 
the production of commercial truck crops. 
This is based on the nutritional value of 
carrots, and the ease with which they can 
be produced almost everywhere. Increases 
sought this year range from 35 percent for 
carrots down to one percent for green peas. 
The list includes kale, snap and lima beans, 
beets, sweet corn, 
onions, and spinach. All these may be re- 
garded as war crops. Of lesser importance 
are green peppers, cauliflower, eggplant, 
lettuce, cantaloupes, watermelons, celery, 
and cucumbers. The 1942 acreage of truck 
crops for fresh market was the smallest in 
10 years, but the output was the biggest on 
record. Including the output of market 
gardens, it is probable that fresh vegetables 
make up a full two-thirds of the total sup- 
ply of fresh and processed combined. The 
proportion should be even greater this year 
thru the addition of farm and city Victory 
Gardens. 


tomatoes, cabbage, 


Sellout. Hatcheries have had a sellout 
season, many of them unable to satisfy the 
demand for baby chicks or turkey poults. 
Asa result, many chicken and turkey raisers 
have been able to buy only late-hatched 
chicks and poults. The Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics estimates that farmers will 
raise 10 to 15 percent more chickens than 
in °42; turkey raisers on their part are 
planning a 12-percent increase. In former 
years, however, the midwinter enthusiasm 
of turkey raisers has been invariably shaded 
a few percent. Production of eggs is a new 
high record to date this year, but prices are 
pressing against ceilings—as they are for 
most foods. Forty-two was a big year for 
poultry and egg producers—including 
turkeys, they cashed close to 1.6 billion 
dollars. Total for ’43 won’t be far from two 
billion. 


Food. Animal protein for the milit: 


vegetable protein for civilians—so ran 








urgings of military upon civilian Govern- 
ment officials last winter, and that’s how 
the situation seems to be working out now. 
Phe net of it is that the peak of wartime pro- 
duction of meats, milk, and eggs seems to 
have been reached; that since the military 
and Lend-Lease are taking increasing pro- 
portions of these animal proteins, civilians 
must depend increasingly upon vegetable 
proteins—potatoes, beans, peas, and the 
like—to help make up the difference. An- 
other line of reasoning that seems to be 
getting increased recognition in Govern- 
ment is that in the present food situation 
we can’t wait six months to a year or more 
to get food thru livestock; that, instead, an 
increasing quantity of food and feed grains 
and other vegetable proteins should go into 
human consumption direct. More soy- 
beans as beans, flour, and meat extenders 
for example, instead of as feed for livestock; 
more peanuts into edible products instead 
of into hogs. This is nutritionally quite pos- 
sible, tho it knocks America’s buying habits 
into a cocked hat! 


Corn Ceilings Here is a comparison of 
parity prices with ceiling prices, basis 
(mid-March) $1.02 for Nos. 1 and 2 corn, 
Chicago—for selected Cornbelt counties: 
McLean County, Illinois, 99 cents parity, 
9? cents ceiling; Benton County, Indiana, 
$1 parity, 94 cents ceiling; Webster Coun- 
tv, lowa, 94 cents and 86 cents; Martin 
County, Minnesota, 99 cents and 86 cents; 
Platte County, Nebraska, 97 cents and 86 
cents; Darke County, Ohio, $1.02 and 98 
cents; Minnehaha, South Dakota, 95 cents 
and 84 cents. END 





Your Guide to 
Greater Production 


For 40 years friends have been reading 
Successful Farming knowing they could al- 
ways depend on it for the latest news and 
ideas on farming. 


Today Successful Farming’s ideas are more 
important to you than ever in boosting 
farm production to help win the war. And 
we want to help you make sure-of getting 
ery single copy. 

Sut recent Government paper restrictions 
make it impossible to print enough copies 
each month to fill the growing demand for 
the magazine. Subscribers already on our 
ist receive copies, of course, but new sub- 
scriptions must wait. 


So we suggest that you not let your sub- 
scription expire. When our representative 
calls, renew in advance even tho your sub- 
scription has-some time yet to run. Also, 
enew for a longer term, and you'll be 
sure not only of longer enjoyment but of 
saving on your subscription. 


Because of gas rationing, representatives 
cannot cover the territory as often as for- 

ly. So if one has not called and your 

scription is about to expire, don’t wait. 
Send your renewal by mail. You'll find an 
envelope order blank inside the front cover 
of your next-to-last copy. Mail it promptly. 
We want to continue your enjoyment of 
Successful Farming. 












































@ Here’s a different truck and bus 


tire! Through Heat-Vents in its 
shoulders it exhales heat and in- 
hales air to cool itself! On thou- 
sands of military vehicles, on 
trucks and buses in essential use 
this cooler-running Heat-Vented 
Seiberling is helping conserve 
rubber for Uncle Sam because 
it does not develop the excessive 
internal heat that causes so many 


tires to fail prematurely. 


Because it runs cooler, this tire 


will give YOU many extra miles 


of service, too. So take your next 
ration certificate to your nearest 
Seiberling Dealer. But should you 
find him temporarily out of Heat- 
Vented Seiberlings in the size your 
farm truck requires, please be pa- 
tient. The demand for Seiberling 
tires is so great it is difficult to 


keep dealers stocked with all sizes. 


In any case, always ask first for 
Heat-Vented Seiberlings. Now or 
after the war, they’re the cooler- 
running tires farmers need for the 


longest possible mileage! 








Ylows the Céme TO PUT THE TIRES YOU HAVE 
IN THE CARE OF A QUALIFIED EXPERT! 


Before it’s too late place those precious tires you now have in the care of 
your nearby Seiberling Dealer, a recognized tire expert. Rubber conser- 
vation in his hands is no hit-and-miss proposition, for he offers you a 
comprehensive, proved-in-practice program that has helped farmers 
everywhere s-t-r-e-t-c-h their tire mileage to record-setting figures. 


See your Seiberling man soon! y, 
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TRUCK : 
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Heat Vented TRUCK AND BUS TIRES 


Also manufacturers of Pontons + Reconnaisance Boats + Parts for Gas 


Bullet-Seal Tubes and Military Tires for our Armed Forces 


SEIBERLING ON RUBBER IS LIKE STERLING ON SILVER 
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FENCE REPAIR 


iS NOW 


_ A VITAL DUTY 


@ Reset Corner Posts 

@ Line up Line Posts 

@ Fasten Loose Wires 

@ Brace Corner Posts 

@ Restretch Loose Fence 
@ Splice Broken Wires 


FENCE IS AVAILABLE NOW 
FOR NECESSARY REPAIRS 


Making these simple fence repairs now 
becomes a must on every farm—for 
food production and food protection. 

It takes only a few hours, yet may 
add years of service to fences that can- 
not soon be entirely replaced. 

Our major job is still the production of 
essential war materials. Yet, fortunately, 
we have been directed to produce 
some Mid-States fence for essential 
repairs. 

Discuss fence conservation with your 
Mid-States dealer, for now he will be 
able to help you with your fence repair 
problems. 


FREE—This 24-page Farm Account Book 


Simplifies farm accounting ; shows you just how 
you stand. Send your name and address on 
back of penny post card to 


MID-STATES STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Crawfordsville, indiana 
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Protect Your Pullet Investment 


By Cliff D. Carpenter, »v.™. 


-- 


SLINKY as a Jap tree sniper, poultry 
diseases and parasites are ready to pick 
off, one by one, the fine-looking pullets 
you’ve been brooding this spring. These 
stealthy foes, perched inconspicuously 
about your farm, will do their level best to 
slow your advance toward profits, and 
frustrate this 1943 drive for production. 

One plan to clear the “woods” of sharp- 
shooters is the proper rearing and man- 
agement of pullets after they leave the 
brooder heat; a detailed discussion of 
that can be found on page 23. Here, we'll 
map out other plans to snipe the snipers. 


Coccidiosis. One or more of the in- 
testinal species of coccidiosis may be 
seen in range pullets. Occasionally, if the 
pullets escaped an outbreak of cecal or 
bloody coccidiosis in the brooder house 
(discussed in the April issue), this type of 
the disease also may occur on range. The 
chief clue in diagnosing intestinal cocci- 
diosis in the field is an inflammation of 
the small intestine. The principal site of 
this inflammation is usually the first por- 
tion of the small intestine, commonly 
called the “double loop.” 

“*Post”’ the suspected bird or birds, and 
if coccidiosis is found, remove other 
birds from the flock as they become 
droopy; kill and burn, or deeply bury 
those which appear beyond profitable re- 
covery. Adequate nursing measures 
should be started promptly. Feed a dried 
cheese-whey mash or dried milk mash for 
a half day every other day until the dis- 
ease is brought under control. If the at- 
tack is serious, move the brooder house 
to clean ground twice a week, until the 
outbreak is controlled. 


Worms. Each pullet that dies on range should 
be cut open for inspection, and spectal attention 
given to an examination of the intestinal tract 
for the presence of roundworms. If round- 
worms are found, give a reliable expellent 
to the flock at once, and two days later 
move the birds again. If clean ground is 
used and the shelters are moved at regular 
and frequent intervals, roundworms 
should not become a menace. 

Flies are the principal carriers of poultry 


tapeworms. If liquid or semisolid milks or 
wet mashes are fed on range, supply thes: 
special feeds in separate containers which 
are washed and left to dry in the sun as 
soon as their contents have been con- 
sumed. There is no medicinal agent which 
will remove-many of the tapeworm heads, 
altho several available products will re- 
move a high percentage of the segments 
Such treatment, however, is temporary) 
and largely unprofitable, since full- 
length tapeworms may be formed within 
three weeks—even if 95 percent or more 
of the segments have been removed. In 
addition to flies, dung beetles, snails, sow 
bugs, and other insects and creatures also 
carry the eggs of the various poultry 
tapeworm species. Pullets should not 
have access, therefore, to manure piles, 
stagnant water, or other areas which 
provide breeding grounds. 





Fowl Pox. Vaccination against fow! pox 
provides life immunity and costs but a 
trifle. This is a necessary and efficient 
means of guaranteeing normal growth 
and egg production. 

A veterinarian, or, if one is not avail- 
able, someone trained in the use of this 
virus product, should vaccinate the birds. 
Vaccinate pullets either when taken from 
the brooder house to range at about 
eight weeks of age or sometime before 
they are 14 weeks old. Use a fully potent 
vaccine and follow directions. 


Tracheitis. In areas where laryngotra- 
cheitis, commonly called ‘‘tracheitis,”’ is 
an established disease, the pullets should 
be vaccinated against this virulent infec- 
tion. Again, if a veterinarian is available, 
he should be employed to do this work. 
The vaccine is fully capable of producing 
and spreading the disease, which may 
cause unnecessary and severe losses if the 
product is not properly handled and 
applied. 


Fowl Paralysis. Even tho hatching eggs 
may carry the virus of fowl paralysis, 
thus producing infected chicks at hatch- 
ing time, the first symptoms usually do 
not appear until [ Continued on page 9% 
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Tomorrow a Motor Car Body, a Square Meal 


and a Suit of Clothes from the same crop! 














? THE test-tube of Science, a vegetable 
which for thousands of years had given 
man food and oil, suddenly revealed a 
storehouse of hidden riches. 


And as a result of Ford pioneering 
in organic chemistry, soon a motor car 
body, a nutritious meal or a fine suit of 
clothes can be made from this self-same 
vegetable—the soybean! Durable fabrics, 
for instance, are woven from Soylon, a 
new synthetic wool-like fiber, produced 
by Ford, which tests prove to be highly 
useful for many purposes. 


Moreover, this remarkable soybean, at 
the scientist's touch, is producing an 
amazing variety of other useful products, 
such as enamels, paints, soap, pressed 
board, building materials and molded 
plastic parts for airplanes and automo- 
biles, replacing critical materials for many 
manufacturing uses. 


From this one crop we today foresee bet- 
ter, cheaper clothing, self-sufficiency in 
certain vital oils, and an inexhaustible 
source of raw materials for scores of 
modern industrial products, 








The Ford tractor and hydraulically trolled, wheell. 

plow are designed and built as a unit. The basic idea of 
this development is to permit economical and profitable 
mechanized operation of small as well as large farms. 





At the Ford Research Laboratory, 
constantly seek other undreamed-of uses for more farm 
Products — profitable employment for more farm acres. 


the test-tubes of science 


No wonder, with our increased knowl- 
edge, that the soybean crop has grown 
from 50,000 bushels in 1914 to more 
than 200,000,000 bushels in the present 
year. In a few years, it has become the 
staple crop of some of America’s largest 





























Some of the Farm Products Used by 
the Ford Motor Company in a Normal 
Year of Car Production 


2,000,000 Pounds of Soybean Oil 
89,000,000 Pounds of Cotton 
800,000 Bushels of Corn 
2,400,000 Pounds of Linseed Oil 
2,500,000 Gatlions of Molasses 
3,200,000 Pounds of Wool 
1,500,000 Feet of Leather 
1,000,000 Pounds of Lard 
350,000 Pounds of Mohair 


Many farm materials formerly used in Ford 
car manufacture are now devoted to war 
production. But when the return of peace 
again sets the Ford car production line in 
motion, the mew car demand which has 
accumulated during war years will require 
even greater amounts of agricultural prod- 
ucts as raw materials. 











Henry Ford and Harry Ferguson, close collaborators in creating today's Ford tractor with the Ferguson System 


agricultural states. Yet, the new sources 
of earth-wealth, opened by industrial 
chemistry, have barely been scratched. 


American farmers grow for commercial 
car-lot sale about 200 different crops. 


And organic chemistry in a short span of 
years has developed a myriad of new uses 
for these agricultural products. 


Now chemists here at Ford are exploring 
the possibilities of finding industrial uses 
for some of the other 300,000 plants 
which botanists have identified. 







Such comparative newcomers as guayule 
and milkweed, as sources for rubber, in- 
dicate the almost limitless opportunity 
for expansion in this direction. 


And as cheaper means of conversion are 
found, marketable value will be given to 
250,000,000 tons of agricultural mate- 
rials now practically wasted. 


The time is not far, when a permanently 
prosperous farm-industry will banish 
mass unemployment and give new mean- 
ing and stability to American prosperity. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Now, when farm production 
means more to America than ever 
before, you can help protect your 
output by having your buildings 
guarded against sudden changes in 
temperature. Install Masonite* Cell- 
U-Blanket, the truly modern insu- 
lating material—easy to buy, easy 
to apply. 

In your home, in dairy barns, hog, 
hen or brooder houses and all other 
farm buildings where controlled 
temperatures are important,: Cell- 
U-Blanket will give you efficient, 
economical weather protection. This 
remarkable insulating blanket is 
wind-proof and moisture-resistant 
. . - does not shrink, sag or settle 
. .. is easily applied with ordinary 
tools. For more details about the 
uses of Cell-U-Blanket on the farm, 
please fill out and mail coupon below. 


Prams MASONITE 
fextnses? CELL-U-BLANKET 


A BETTER INSULATION 


Sold by Lumber Dealers Everywhere 


*TRADE-MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. ‘*MASONITE'’ IDENTIFIES 
ALL PRODUCTS MARKETED BY MASONITE CORPORATION. 
COPYRIGHT 1943, MASONITE CORPORATION 


MASONITE CORPORATION, Dept. SF-5 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me your FREE folder ex- 
plaining the uses of Masonite Cell-U- 
Blanket on the farm. 
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State 
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Norkan, cross of Atlas and Early Sumac, matures early, has sweet stalk and white grain 


By L. L. Compton, 


Kansas State College 


THe Sorghum Belt has moved north- 
ward in the last 10 years, and many farm- 
ers now are eyeing the drought-resistant, 
high-yielding crop with new respect in 
the face of the necessicy for further in- 
creases in production despite the weather- 
man. 

Northward extension of sorghum is due 
partly to the AAA program in such states 
as Illinois, where sorghums are suggested 
for drought-resistant crops on some of the 
less productive lands. But even more of a 
factor in its popularity in the North is its 
ability to produce higher yields than corn 
under adverse conditions. And _ finally, 
steady improvements of varieties have 
been made. 

Indiana likes Norkan and Eariv Sumac 
for northern counties and Atlas for the 
southern part of the state. With these 
varieties, anvwhere from one and one- 
half to twice the 
acre as grown from corn may be expected, 
authorities have found. 

In Missouri, land capable of producing 
40 bushels of corn per acre vields 20 to 30 
percent more tonnage of both stalk and 
grain when planted to sorghum. On thin 
upland, ‘where ¢corn 20 
bushels per acre, Atlas consistently out- 
vielded it. 

Nebraska’s 13-vear average grain vield 
for Pink Kafir at Lincoln is 149 percent 
of the average corn vield for the same 
period, while the average forage yield of 
Atlas Sorghum is 215 percent of the aver- 
age for corn. Astounding figures certainly 
—and figures which tell the sorghum 
“success story” better than words. 


amount of silage per 


averaged below 


Atrio the bulk of the sorghum crop is 
still grown south of the boundary line be- 
tween Kansas and Nebraska, farmers as 
far north as Wisconsin find Sweet Sor- 
ghum highly satisfactory for silage. Rox 
Orange (also known as Waconia Orange) 
is best suited for central and southern 
Wisconsin counties. 

Among the pioneer varieties to cross 
into the North is Early Kalo, which ma- 
tures in about 95 days. The Nebraska 
Experiment Station finds it is the best 
suited for grain production on dry land in 
most parts of that state. Its chief draw- 
back is that, altho frequently harvested 
with a combine, it is still apt to lodge. 


However, an improved strain which may 
be combined more safely may be avail- 
able for distribution soon. 

Lodging is the plague of sorghum 
raisers. In respect to lodging, the Nebras- 
ka Experiment Station classified Atlas as 
resistant, Leoti Red as moderately re- 
sistant, and the Ambers, Early Sumac, 
and Early Orange as susceptible. Norkan 
was not included in the Nebraska tests, 
but it has proved quite resistant thruout 
Kansas and [ndiana. Among the grain 
sorghums, Wheatland and two recent 
selections from this variety, Westland and 
Martin, top the list for their ability to 
stand up. It must be remembered, of 
course, that varieties which are normally 
resistant to lodging may go down badly 
in years of severe chinch bug infestation. 


UnrorTUNAT ELY, as a group the 
Milos have proved more susceptible to 
chinch bug injury than the Kafirs and 
Sweet Sorghums and therefore are limit- 
ed almost entirely to bug-free areas 
Leoti Red, Early Sumac, and the Ambers 
are somewhat resistant, but still are in- 
ferior to Atlas, Norkan, and adapted 
Kafir varieties. Where pythium root rot is 
suspected, resistant Finney and Westland 
are popular. 

The date of seeding has been found 
important in reducing injury from bugs. 
Older plants from early planting suffer 
less damage, because they are larger and 
better able to withstand attacks when the 
chinch bugs begin to migrate into the 
sorghum field. 

Choosing the right variety for your lo- 
cality is important, but “know-how” in 
seed selection and seeding methods is just 
as important if you are to have success 
with sorghums. First precaution to follow 
in sorghum growing is to insure the pur- 
chase of a pure seed of an improved, lo- 
cally adapted variety. Tricker, for in- 
stance, is often sold to the unsuspecting as 
Atlas. And shortage of Altas seed is likely 
to result in much more substitution this 
spring, Kansas State College experts warn. 

Remember that sorghums must have a 
warm, firm, moist seedbed. The method 
you choose to provide this condition de- 
pends on your soils. In areas subject 
wind erosion, the important job is to pre- 
vent soil’s blowing, by using implements 





that leave the surface roughened. 

Rate of seeding depends upon the va- 
riety, location, seedbed conditions, avail- 
able moisture, and germination. It pays to 
plant twice the seed necessary to give the 
correct number of plants per acre be- 
cause field germination is usually about 
half as good as laboratory germination. 
Use no seed that has not been tested 
for germination, and discard anything 
which drops below 80 percent. It’s im- 
portant, too, to avoid seeding until all 
danger of frost is past and the soil is warm. 
Early-planted sorghums often require a 
longer time to reach maturity than those 
planted after conditions become favor- 
able. 

But given a good variety, locally adapt- 
ed, the man who is willing to give sor- 
ghum a break will enjoy peace of mind 
when rainfall is fickle and the sun blazes. 
He knows he will have the assurance of 
feed to fill his silos. END 


Above: Dependability of yield in good 
weather or bad is an important characteris- 
tic of proved, adapted varieties of sorghums 


This Kansas field yielded 30 tons silage 
per acre. Variety was Atlas, which, when 
eason is long enough to mature, excels in 
ability to produce high yields of forage 





TO FARMERS 
SINCLAIR TRACTOR 
CHARTS AND TIME- 
SAVERS BOOKLET 


FARM TIME SAVERS —New 
64-page booklet gives practical 
ideas, fully illustrated, for sav- 
ing time and labor on the 
farm. Big help in wartime. Get 
your free copy. Use the handy 
coupon below. 


TRACTOR LUBRICA- 
TION CHART shows 
where, when and how 
to lubricate your trac- 


a if 4 
= «. » 
tor to get more Om Se A 
ated 


work at lowest 

cost. Tell us make, model and year of tractor you 
operate and we'll send you one of 
these charts free. Use coupon below. 6 OT tm 
La 

YOUR NEARBY SINCLAIR 

AGENT will gladly advise you 

about correct lubricants and 

fuels for your farm equipment. 

He offers a complete line of 

Sinclair petroleum products 

and specialties that will help 

your machinery to operate 

longer without breakdown. 

Phone the Sinclair Agent about 


your farm needs. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Farm Service Dept. C-1, 2540 W. Cermak Road, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me free copy of 
OD Sinclair Time Savers Booklet © Tractor Lubrication Chart for my tractor 


make_ eer : model 





Name — he iis 





Address 


Town 
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a new, easy way 
to control worms 


e A very ingenious way of con- 
trolling worms during the pas- 
ture season with phenothiazine, 
the active ingredient of PTZ, has 
been discovered. 


® You just mix PTZ Powder with 
salt—1 part of PTZ to 10 parts 
of salt (1 to 15 may give satis- 
factory control)—and keep this 
mixture where the animals can 
get at it all the time. This way 
the sheep get a little PTZ every 
day—enough to keep worm 
eggs from developing and 
contaminating the pasture. 


® This new method of using PTZ 
doesn’t give worms a chance. 
They are destroyed before they 
can reinfest your flock. 


© So try PTZ this new way— 
PTZ Powder and salt during 
the pasture season. And for 
individual dosing, there is noth- 
ing better than PTZ Pellets or 
PTZ Drench for an accurate, 
worm-expelling dose. Use PTZ 
as directed on the package. Get 
PTZ—now—from your Dr. 
Hess Dealer. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 
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DAIRY 


Uses Timesavers 


Lewis Morris, Jr., Polk County, Iowa, 
is busy just like the rest of you dairymen, 
so he has devised ways of making up for 
help shortages. Here’s what he has to say 
about his arrangements: 

“One timesaver on my farm is a picture 
(snapshot) record of each cow along with 
its eartag number. Now I don’t have to 
fight each cow or frighten the one next to 
her that would be milking when I want a 
number to record for breeding dates. 

*‘Just by the doorway leading to the 
alleyway to the milk room is a place to 
hang scales, It is right in the direct line of 
travel. 

“‘Here’s my last and most appreciated 
shortcut when it comes to breaking in 
heifers: Hobbles or kickers are very rarely 
used to hold a cow. Instead, on the two 
outside stanchions on the sides next to the 
walls I put in two strong hooks, one to 
each side. Over these a half-inch rope is 
hooked. This rope is long enough to go 
behind the cow at the flank line and then 
go on up and be tied to the stanchion. If 
the heifer gets too rambunctious, the rope 
can be pulled tighter. This keeps the 
heifer from swinging around or backing 
up, and keeps down very much her tend- 
ency to kick.” 


Prairie Hay in Dairy Ration 


FARMERS WHO DO NOT have alfalfa or 
some other legume hay can still obtain 
highly satisfactory milk production if good 
prairie hay is fed with a suitable concen- 
trate mixture which will supply the re- 
quired protein. 

Four feeding trials have been completed 
at the Oklahoma Experiment Station 
comparing alfalfa hay and prairie hay 
rations. The average daily yield of four 


percent fat-corrected milk was 26.35 
pounds for the alfalfa hay ration and 25.76 
for the prairie hay. On the basis of these 
experimental results, if 2!falfa hay is worth 
from $12 to $14 a ton and the price of 
cottonseed meal varies from $30 to $50 a 
ton, with the prices of other feeds in rela- 
tive proportion to the cos: of cottonseed 
meal, the prairie hay as used in this ex- 
periment was actually wort: trom 80 to 90 
percent as much as alfalfa. 

The alfalfa hay raticn used in the trials 
consisted ot U.S. No. 1 alial’a and a con- 
centrate mixture composed of four parts 
by weight grourd corn. two greund oats, 
two wheat bran, 2nd one cottonseed mal 
(43 percent protein). It contained 12.2 
percent digestible protein, 

Prairie hay contains less orotein than 
alfalfa hay, and, so tnat the two rations 
would provide approximately the same 
amounts of protein, it was necessary to 
increase the cottonseed meal content in the 
concentrate mixture fed with the prairie 
hay. 

This mixture consisted of four parts by 
weight ground corn, two ground oats, two 
wheat bran, and three parts cottonseed 
meal, and it contained 19.9 percent total 
protein and 16.7 percent digestible protein. 
The prairie hay used in these trials was of 
good quality, and would grade U. S. No. 1 
extra green. 

In each ration the hay was fed each cow 
at the rate of two pounds daily for each 100 
pounds of body weight. The concentrate 
mixtures were fed according to the yield 
and fat test of the milk produced by each 
cow. 

Results of these trials emphasize the 
importance of proper management of 
native meadows, keeping fields used for 
this purpose free from weeds and using 
care in curing and harvesting the crops 
grown on them.—A. H. K., Okla. 


Food-Fronting With the Sutherlins 


Mother, who has general supervision over 
household activities and the chickens, 
keeps the farm records up to date. That’s 
why they know they’re getting the job done. 

Mrs. Sutherlin and her daughters tend 
the Victory Garden, which last year fur- 
nished enough extra to permit canning the 
following: 100 quarts of beans, 60 cucum- 
bers, 60 tomatoes, 40 beets, 33 blackberries, 
21 raspberries, 20 vegetable soup, 17 cher- 
ries, 13 kraut, 8 corn, and 5 carrots. 

Not content with this, they bought and 
canned the following fruits: 50 quarts of 
pears, 30 peaches, 21 plums, 20 apples, 
and 6 of grapes. What a place to be in 
now that we have a point rationing system! 

Mr. Sutherlin has 106 of the 124 acres 
under cultivation, and the tilled land is 
divided into six fields, with two in corn, 
two in wheat, and two in clover. One 
clover field is used for hay and the other, 
for pasture, and.he usually has a small 
field of alfalfa to provide additional hay. 
At the present time soybeans and oats are 
being used as substitutes for wheat in the 
rotation. He thinks that lime and Big 
English Clover are responsible for the in- 


[ Continued from page 6) 


creased yields on his rejuvenated farm. 

Eight to 10 brood sows are kept and 
bred for two litters a year. Last fall they 
saved an average of nine pigs per litter. 
He markets about 150 head a year. 

Since the Sutherlins took over, they 
have re-sited and painted the barn, built a 
20-by-42-foot tile block laying house, and 
constructed a new garage. Just two years 
ago they built a new home (see cover page 
completely modern with full basement, 
furnace with thermostat, a water system, 
and bath. 

The three oldest children play in the 
Bainbridge High School Band. Mrs. 
Sutherlin belongs to both a home econom- 
ics and a sewing club, and, along with 
other members of the family, takes de- 
light in setting out shrubs and landscaping 
their farmstead. Members of the Putnam 
County Farm Bureau and the West Unity 
Church of Christ, the Sutherlins, like mil- 
lions of others, are just plain farm folks 
the kind that do their work day by day, 
asking for nothing of hours and wages. But 
they’re producing what it takes to win 4 
war and earn a peace.—C, E. Hughes 
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WAR JOBS WELL DONE 
MEAN LOWER FUTURE POWER COST 


CS“ anything you can 
name fills so many different 
war jobs as the General Motors 
Diesel engine. In tanks, landing 
boats, patrol boats, trucks, trac- 
tors and auxiliaries—everywhere 
sturdy dependability is needed— 
they’re supplying power for our 
fighting forces. 


The result is that though plant 
facilities have mushroomed and 
production records are broken time 
and time again, everything we can 
make is hustled off to war. 


But there is this important com- 


pensation. These accelerated war 
demands are advancing GM Diesel 
production and technique years 
faster than could the demands of 
ordinary peacetime manufacture. 


So we can look forward to lower- 
cost power and to new peacetime 
applications for these engines when 
the war is won—to broadened fields 
where this power will serve. 


GNI 
DIESEL 
POWER 


iad See 











New eras of railroading follow in the 
footsteps of war. Another new era of 
railroading is assured in the wake of 
this war. General Motors Diesel loco- 
motives already are establishing new 
standards of transportation. 


ES. ‘ae ig 250 HP... + :DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 


0 ta 2000 2000 HP... .CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio 


‘DIVISION, le Grosge, Me =, 
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kinds of worms 


1 aaled si gale) — 


in 


more kinds of live- 


stock than any other 


WrelassMmailzelialalce 4alehi dak 


Used 
successfully 
‘on 
@ SHEEP 
@HOGS 
@ HORSES 
@ CATTLE 
@ POULTRY 


Easily 
administered 
@ CAPSULES 
@® DRENCH 
@ PELLETS 
@ WITH FEED 


Be sure the 
Worm 
Remov er 

you buy 
contains --- 


Results of tests by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and many States have shown 
that in the treatment of sheep, PHENO- 
THIAZINE removes nodular worms and 
most other common parasites. It expels as- 
carids and over 90% of nodular worms from 
hogs. In removing strongyles in horses, it 
has proved to be 95 to 100% effective. Flock 
treatment of poultry for cecal worms has 
shown from 95 to 100% in effectiveness. It 
also removes nodular worms and stomach 
worms in cattle. 


Phenothiazine, as a single remedy for 
many infestations, avoids loss of valuable 
time in identifying parasites. The cost of 
treatments is paid for many times over by 
the increased value of the animal. 


Help increase the supply of meat, 
wool, surgical sutures . . . make more 
profit ... by using this proven worm 
remover. Write for your copy of “‘The 
Story of Phenothiazine.” Grasselli Chemi- 
cals Department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware. 


Phenothiazine 
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may choke out the small 
legume seeded with the 


seedlings. A 
brome protects 


it from both the plowman and the weeds 


Hutchinson further recommends tha 
some brome grass should be seeded in all 
alfalfa on sloping ground. As the alfalfa 


| stand thins, the grass fills in the blank 
| spaces. The principal reason he gives for 


including brome is to prevent soil erosio: 


| Alfalfa tends to loosen the soil so that 


will wash easily. The grass roots bind th 


| soil together to prevent erosion. 


Everett Barr, whose farm is located in th 
Turkey Creek Soil Conservation Distri 
near Liberty, uses brome and alfalfa for 
hog pasture. The brome grass produces 


| early feed. When it becomes more or less 
| dormant in the hot weather, the alfalfa 


fills the gap. Then fall rains produce a ne\ 
growth of brome. Barr has the advantage 
of rotation pastures within a single en- 
closure. He claims that the brome-alfalfa 


| pasture is an important labor saver in the 
| production of pork. 


One of the chief problems in brome grass 
culture is to obtain good seed. A high per- 
centage of downy brome or other weed 
seeds is sure to cause discouraging results. 
Che Nebraska Crop Growers’ Association 
has added brome to the list of crops that 
may be certified, and a list of growers who 


| have certified seed for sale can be obtained 
| from the Nebraska College of Agriculture 


at Lincoln. 

Many kinds of crops are brought south 
because of their hardiness and early ma- 
turing qualities. Brome may be taken 
north. Northern Kansas and southern Ne- 
braska seed are better adapted to Nebras- 
ka, for instance, than is Canadian seed. 
Many folks have been disappointed with 
this crop because they bought seed that 
had been grown too far north to do well in 
their own state. 

Brome grass does best on good land, 
but is often grown on clay hillsides or road 
shoulders where other crops have failed 
There is likely to be little sheet erosion 
well-established sod, and 
brome is adapted for waterways designed 
to drain excessive rainfall from a field. As 
a rule, gullies don’t 
that are protected by a mat of erass roots. 
Brome is tougher to plow than native sod, 
but when plowed, the fibrous roots im- 


brome grass 


form in waterways 











tS. 








prove the structure and water-absorbing 
capacity of the soil. Use of brome grass in a 
rotation helps to prevent erosion on slopes 
that wash badly when planted continuous- 
ly to grain crops. 

For a crop that produces seed, hay, and 
pasture within one year, expenses in han- 
dling brome grass are small. In fact, the 
total income from the grass in recent years 
frequently has been higher than from grain 
crops on similar land. 

Low production costs, minimum labor, 
and good yield—what more could you 
ask of a crop in this year, when every min- 
ute saved and every boost in production 
means another blow against the Axis? END 


Dairymen Got Help 


Continued from page 23 
: g 


in winter. The answer is that many are dis- 
wering the advantages of spreading ma- 
on fields as a part of the daily 
routine. Not only does this eliminate the 
hard spring job by getting it done piece- 
meal during the slacker fall and win- 
ter months, but there is less nitrogen loss 
than when the manure heats and leaches 
in the pile. 

(he daily removal is accomplished most 
easily by extending the litter carrier track 

1 point outside the barn where the 
reader can be drawn under it by a team 
or tractor. Some dairymen have built a low 

d out from the stable door to help the 

eration. Such a structure gives the 

ded support for the carrier track, as 
well as shelter for the spreader, carrier, 
worker, and even the tractor. 

Until fairly recently, a clock in the cow 
barn was almost as rare as a cow in a 
ewelry store. Now, for some reason or 
other, dairymen are adding clocks to their 
standard equipment—not just any clock, 
but usually an electric timepiece with a 
big white face which can be seen from all 

er the place. 

‘Believe it or not,’”? one man said by 
way of explanation, “‘a clock saves time. 
[t helps time the milking machine opera- 

ns and checks up on a lot of little un- 
necessary movements that you never real- 

‘| you were making.”’ 

Some predict that this country’s milk 
roduction may fall 10 percent short of the 
1°43 goal unless the present shortage of 
skilled help is relieved. While waiting to 

what can be done, we can count on 
our thousands of self-reliant farmers who 
have rigged up ways to help lick the labor 


} 


shortage. END 


This Gate Gives Service 





G. ORGE MACK, Jolley, Iowa, installed 


lls wooden gate on his farm last fall, pur- 
chasing it from his local lumber dealer, 
who furnished the plans and a carpenter to 
build it. Twelve feet long and four feet, 
ive inches tall, the gate hangs on two 
inges and has a wooden lock bar at the 
r end. Pig and lamb tight, sturdily 
built but not too heavy, it should, Mack 
says, last a long time. END 





Diamond D-X Products... lubricants, 
greases, fuels and other farm needs are “life 
savers” these days for tractors, trucks and 
other machinery. When you depend on these 
top quality products...when you use the cor- 
rect lubricant for each friction point on each 
different piece of machinery, you are protect- 
ing against needless wear and repairs... you 
are keeping your equipment “fighting” on the 
home front. Look over the list of products 
below and get in touch with your nearest 
Diamond bulk plant or Tank Truck salesman. 


MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
Omaha Terre Haute TULSA Waterloo Chicago 
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DIAMOND D-X LUBRICANTS —To protect cars, trucks, trac- 


tors and farm machinery, a complete line of lubricants for: 


CHASSIS, CRANKCASE, TRANSMISSION, DIFFERENTIAL, HYPOID 
GEARS, WHEEL BEARINGS, WATER PUMP, UNIVERSAL JOINT, FINAL 
DRIVE, STEERING WHEEL, GEARS, BEARINGS, CUPS AND AXLES 















DIAMOND 760 
MOTOR & TRACTOR OILS 


FAULTLESS 
MOTOR & TRACTOR OILS 


DIESEL MOTOR OILS 
Cream Separator Oil 
Harvester Oil 


DIAMOND TRACTOR FUELS 


D-X MOTOR F 
UEL 
" AmOND TRACTOR FUEL 
ba toy DIESEL FUEL 
IAMOND KEROSENE 










Harness Dip Harness Oil 
Household Oil 
Gear Cleaner 











Insecticide Stock Spray Floor Oil 





DELIVERED TO YOUR DOOR 
Ask your Diamond Tank Truck salesman for his 


lubrication recommendations. He’ll be gladto look 
over your machinery and deliver what you need. 
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Doctor of 
Motors 


a ‘ a 


He’s Absolutely Essential 


in Your Battle for Food! 


Thank your lucky stars for a man like this! For him no trumpets 
blare, no flags unfurl. Yet if he-were to step out of the picture, 
America’s war effort would be seriously endangered. He’s your 
mechanic—your Doctor of Motors. 


His job is no picnic. It’s hard work and demands amazing skill. 
But he asks no favors. He’s dead-set on keeping your car, truck, and 
tractor rolling for the duration! 


The Doctor of Motors will see you through! His code of respon- 
sibility toward you is strong. You see, we know the Doctor of 
Motors. For years he has made us prove why Perfect Circle Piston 
Rings save oil and gas and increase power . . . and because we have 
proved it, he is installing Perfect Circles in increasing millions 
every year. The Perfect Circle Companies, Hagerstown, Indiana, 
U. S. A. and Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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#f your car is old 
enough to smoke— 
it's time to install 
PERFECT CIRCLES 
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When They Go to Grass 


{ Continued from page 23 


needed will eliminate a lot of labor. Som: 


poultry raisers who do not have water un- 


der pressure make use of old barrels with 
automatic floats to regulate the supply « 
water as needed. These barrels are placed 
on skids so that they are easily moved abo, 
on the range. In this way the barrels ca 
be filled each morning with enough wate: 
to take care Of the birds out during th 
day. The cost of such waterers should not 
be over three or four dollars. Feeders should 
be protected from exposure to prevent 
wastage of feed when it rains.-Weather- 
proof storage bins will help to save labo: 

Chicks should not be given full access to 
the entire farm. A small yard enclosed 
with inch-mesh chicken wire two or mor 
feet high can be used at first until the 
learn to find their way around the hous: 
and back to the brooder stove. If the wir 
is constructed in the form of movabk 
hurdles, as shown in the illustration, it 
possible to get some weekly rotation around 
the brooder house. 

Cutting three or four exit doors in dif- 
ferent corners of the house makes it possi- 
ble to rotate this small yard at three to 
four different periods without moving the 
house to a new location. This gives clean 
ground and fresh pasturage for the earlic: 
part of the brooding period. Placing th: 
feed and water outside will encourage the 
chicks to spend considerable time in the 
direct sunshine. If the feed and water ves- 
sels are then gradually moved farther away 
from the brooder house, disease contamina- 
tion near the houses will be reduced. 


A GOOD poultry pasture will provide an 
abundance of green feed and sunshine. 
An agricultural extension worker reported 
recently that, from a survey conducted in 
his state, the use of good poultry pastures 
had reduced the food consumption by 17.4 
percent—an important item to consider 
under the present feed shortage. 

An alfalfa field located near a cornfield 
would be just about ideal. It would fur- 
nish an abundance of fresh, green feed 
over a long period of time, and growing 
corn would provide shade during the hot 
summer months. A mixture of lespedeza 
and bluegrass with a little white Dutch 
Clover seems to provide good pasturage 
over a long period of time. Ladino Clove: 
is gaining popularity in the East. Many 
different pasture mixtures are adaptable 
to various communities. 


THere are degrees of good rations that 
could be used. Many farmers go to their 
hatcheryman or feed dealer and obtain a 
good commercial ration; others make use 
of the feeds they have on their farms and 
purchase only the necessary ingredients 
to make a well-balanced ration. Under the 
voluntary plan discussed on page 45 of the 
April issue of Successful Farming, farmers, 
as well as manufacturers, are asked to hold 
the percentage of animal protein (meat 
scraps, and so on) to the suggested maxi- 
mum amounts. 

Starting rations contain more protein 
and vitamin supplements than are needed 
in growing feeds. While the starting ration 
can be used as a growing feed, that is not so 
economical as changing over to a less-ex- 
pensive growing ration which wiil do the 
job just as well. This way you cut down on 
the cost of the ration during the time when 
the pullets are eating the most feed. 

Successful results can be obtained when 











the mash listed below is fed to growing 
birds on range with succulent green feed 
available and with hopper-fed grain avail- 
able at all times. At least half of the grain 
should be yellow corn. All grain may be 
yellow corn. 


PURDUE PULLET-GROWING MASH 


From six or eight weeks until laying age 


Ingredients Pounds 
Ground yellow corn.......... 500 
Wheat BR icc dF shy a oi 50 
Meat and bone scraps (50 
pemvuhe k= + sasasqeas 70 
Soybeam.@8) Mieal , <u... sane. 250 
Alfalfa RiGr SOME. shen wougte os 70 
Ground limestone............ 10 
Steamed bonemeal........... 40 
Salt. :zaaeeea Se ee 9% 
Manganese sulphate.......... l6 
Ye ae eset Ee ne 1,000 
Approximate percent protein. . . 21.0 


If skim milk is available, it may be used 
as a supplement to the ration. Milk may 
not be desirable during the fly season. 

In some cases, attempts are made during 
the latter part of the growing period to 
“hold back” pullets so that they will not 
come into production so early. The idea is 
to prevent a fall molt or slump, which is 
common in pullets that start to lay in 
August or September. In the attempt to 
hold back the pullets, they are fed largely 
on grain. Such practices may be’ serious 
ind damage the pullets. Partial starvation 
for certain essential nutritional factors may 
result. The safest procedure is to allow the 
pullets to develop normally and then trans- 
fer them to the laying house when they 
start to lay. 

General sanitation probably does not 
have very much appeal to most folks, but 
it is the only way to control some poultry 
diseases. True, scraping, sweeping, scrub- 
bing, and spraying aren’t strictly pleasant 
work, but it’s all part of the job. Letdowns 
now can upset the good work done during 
the brooding period. END 
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**.. . and durned if she didn't ad- 
vance and GIVE the password!” 



























































‘““No good to you= 
or to Uncle Sam’’ 


Wheels out of line—undue tire wear—suddenly, BLOWOUT! Then what 
do you do, Mr. Driver? BETTER TO HAVE HAD THE WHEELS ALIGNED! 

Burnt-out lamp bulb—faulty vision—SMASH-UP by night! Costly to 
repair, even if possible, Car Owners! BETTER TO HAVE KEPT THAT HEAD- 
LIGHT GLOWING! 


A new battery—new spark plugs—or other replacement—before it’s TOO 
LATE! Perhaps too late to get replacement at all, Friend Motorist. BETTER 
WHAT YOU NEED—NOW—THAN “TOO LITTLE, TOO LATE”! 

Yes, conditioning, adjusting, repairing, replacing—or, in due time, COL- 
LAPSE! Don’t “lock the barn door after the horse is stolen.”” BETTER THE 
OUNCE OF PREVENTION THAN THE POUND OF CURE—IF CURABLE! 


There is the simple logic of car conservation. .. . You must take care of 
your car—have frequent, skillful, thorough car service—in order to save 
your car for yourself and your family, and to preservé America’s vital 
transportation. 


Chevrolet dealers are equipped, skilled, and ready to service any car of 
any make... . See your Chevrolet dealer. ... Let him help you make your 
car outlast the war. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Le 
CHE\ /ROLET 
oe ae your car 


x * + BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * * * 


SEE YOUR LOCAL CHEVROLET DEALER 
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AMERICAN WORKER IN OVERALLS... 
that piece or part or “‘thing’’ you make, the 
ear of corn you grow, the ton of freight 
you move, each is a blow to the Axis that 
helps speed the Victory. 


In shipyards, in airplane, tank and ammu- 
nition plants, in mines, on farms, and rail- 
roads...men choose Crown and Headlight 
Overalls for protection, comfort and rugged 
wear on the job. Sanforized Shrunk.* They 
are the only Overalls Certified by the United 
States Testing Company. 

*Residual Shrinkage less than 1% 


CROWN-HEADLIGHT 


OVERALLS * TROUSERS © SHIRTS © INDUSTRIAL 
UNIFORMS * UNION MADE 


CINCINNATI + SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO + DETROIT + NEW YORK Hiab) 


WORKS IN ( 





& HEADLIGHT 0 











A New Multi-Use 
FIBRE PIPE 


NOW! 


wa NE 


Here’s the ideal pipe for sub-soil drainage, 
irrigation, septic tank filter beds and a 
hundred other drainage and non-pressure 
uses on the modern farm. 

Light and easy to handle—can be cut to 
any length with saw. Will not corrode— 
impervious to root growth. Non-metallic— 
available now without any priority. Not a 
substitute—an improvement over tile and 
cast iron for non-pressure uses. Low in 
cost, too. Ask your plumbing contractor. 


IPE 





Pp 
oRANCEBURS — 


The Fibre Conduit Co., Orangeburg, N. Y. 


Please send information about Orangeburg 
Fibre Pipe. Also name of nearest dealer. 
(SF-5) 


Name 


Address 4 wh City 
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preferably an acid-free type in a natural 
color that will blend with the color of the 
sheets or one that can be painted over. 
The other method (and one which has 
produced uniformly good results) is to fill 
the space between the sheets with asbestos 
paper or wicking, folded in between the 
sheets at the joint. This may be purchased 
at small cost from any tin or furnace shop 
or, as a substitute, roofing felt may be 
used. However, the use of a building paper 
containing tar is not recommended. 


Arrer the hole or space has been filled 
by either of the methods outlined above, 
the sheets can be nailed together (using the 
galvanized, screw shank, lead-head nails 
mentioned before), or if it is at a point 
where roof support for nailing is lacking, 
then the use of sheet metal screws is recom- 
mended for drawing the sheets tightly to- 
gether. These screws can be purchased 
from your local furnace or tin shop, or in 
many cases from lumber and hardware 
dealers. It is always good practice to use the 
asbestos wicking between the sheets joined 
together by sheet metal screws. 

After the sheets have been anchored and 
calked, painting is the next step in the 
preservation of roofing and siding. It 
should be emphasized here that ail steel 
sheets—whether galvanized or not 
should be painted to insure the maximum 
service from the metal, and this is especial- 
ly so now. The paint on ordinary painted 
sheets is only a prime coat applied by the 
manufacturer to keep the steel from rusting 
while in a distributor’s stock, and also to 
serve as a base coat for the application of 
the permanent paint job by the user. These 
sheets should be painted as soon as you get 
them and repainted whenever necessary to 
avoid deterioration. 

The zinc coating on properly galvanized 
sheets will provide protection for the steel 
underneath for years and years under or- 
dinary conditions—but here again, paint- 
ing over the galvanized coating will pro- 
tect it effectively from deterioration and 
materially lengthen the life of the roofing 
and siding sheets. 

In every case, galvanized sheets should 
be allowed to weather for at least six 
months (a year is preferable) before paint- 
ing is attempted. Weathering is necessary 
to insure proper adherence of the paint, 
and this same weathering period should be 
allowed painting of galvanized 
eaves trough, ridge roll, or conductor pipe 
is attempted. Usually the presence of a 
whitish or grayish “dust” on the surface of 
galvanized sheets will indicate when they 
are ready to hold a good coat of paint. 

Before painting of any roof is under- 
taken, however, it is highly important that 
the steel sheets be absolutely clean and dry ° 


before 


| Continued from page . 








Dirt, leaves, and other foreign matter 
only prevent free drainage of water 
also may produce an acid condition wh 
causes accelerated deterioration. This 
particularly true in the case of roofs ha 
valleys, as well as in the gutters. 

After the roof has been cleaned as tho 
ly as possible with a broom or dry mop 
is time to start work with a stiff wire brus|! 
Any part of the roof that shows any indi: 
tion of rusting or scaling should be thorol) 
cleaned with this wire brush so that 
loose particles of rust are removed and 
new paint can get a firm bond to 
metal underneath. 

A rust-inhibitive paint (nearly ever 
paint manufacturer has a suitable produ 
of this nature in his line) should be applied 
as the first coat, and particular attenti 


l 


should be paid to any rusty spots. If the 


rust has penetrated deeply enough to forn 
a rough, pitted surface in places, those sp 
should be given an extra coat before 
attempt is made to paint the entire r 
Summer and early fall months are ide 
for the painting of steel sheets, because th: 
paint, when applied to a warm surface 
adheres much better than to cold m« 

Some of the most desirable paints 
steel sheets are not readily available now 
because of the war, but despite this fa 
is well that they be mentioned here. One 
of these is metallic zinc-dust paint, whi: 
has proved to be about the most satisfactor 
for coating a galvanized roof, particular); 
where the sheets already have begun 
rust. Aluminum paint, also long a favorit 
for steel roofing and siding, has a reflective 
value which is equal to the use of half ; 
inch of insulation board directly under th 
roofing. But, like zinc, aluminum is needed 
in the war effort, and you’d better fore: 
about aluminum paint now. 

However, the lack of metallic zinc or 
aluminum paints today does not mean th 
painting should be postponed. Commo: 
red iron-oxide paints (a good grade co! 
taining about 30 percent pure iron oxi 
should be used) will give the protect 
that is needed now; and after the war you 
can use the aluminum or metallic zin¢ 
paint right over them. 


Ix SELECTING the type of paint for 
on your steel-clad farm buildings, you \ 
always find it advisable to consult your lo- 
cal dealer and explain your problems full) 
to him. In most cases he has the inforn 
tion on the proper kind of paint availab 
Another angle to consider in mai 
nance of your steel roofing is that of 
hazards. Farm fires have always been « 
astrous, but now with the difficulties 
obtaining many types of building mate- 
rials, they are of greater danger than 
before. Lightning causes many of thes 
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BARN No. 9 














“Something about the U. D. F.'s remodeling the dairy barn!" 












































fires each year, but it has never been 
known seriously to damage a building with 
properly grounded steel roof. In fact, build- 
os that are roofed—or roofed and sided 
with galvanized steel sheets and properly 
F erounded are not only protected from 
lightning but are fire-resistant. 
\ steel roof should be grounded at all 
i corners to protect the structure from light- 
ning. In addition, if the building is more 
in 110 feet in length, an additional 
ind should be provided for each extra 
feet in length, 
| \n efficient ground connection is com- 
e paratively simple to make. One of the 
steffective is to take a piece of one-halfor 
three-fourths-inch galvanized iron or steel 
pe, Hatten the end, and bend it so that it 
may be attached by bolts to the eaves drip. 


J 


4 \fter the pipe is attached to the roof, it 
. should be supported on the side wall of the 
e building by galvanized screw hooks bent 
n shut after the pipe is in place. Galvanized 


wire rope clamps, obtainable from most 
rdware stores, are recommended for 
aching this pipe to the ground connec- 

Chis connection should be a pipe at 
st one-half inch in diameter (three- 
irths inch would be better) and should 
driven into the ground as closely as 
sible to the foundation. It should be 
\ driven deep enough so that it penetrates 
ermanently moist earth, usually eight to 
eet. 
h When buildings are both roofed and 

with steel, a good electrical contact 
suld be provided at all corners between 
e sheets on the roof and those on the side 


€ walls. This can be done by taking a scrap 
e sheet of galvanized steel, about 18 inches 
n by 30 inches in size, laying it down on the 
‘ first roof purlin, and bending it so that it 


es down over the side-wall framing. 
[his sheet is laid under both the roof sheets 
the side sheets, and the electrical 
nection is completed by nailing the roof 
side sheets thru the connecting metal 

to the framework of the building. 


THe next step is to ground the siding 
ts, which must be done at a point di- 


u rectly beneath the roof connection. Again 
c a ground pipe is used, and this should ex- 
tend above the foundation line for four or 


f feet, lying flat against the side-wall 
s to insure a good contact. When it is 
ice, this pipe should be held perma- 
™ ly against the siding sheets by gal- 


it one foot. 
\dditional precautions should be taken 
. \ interior metal bodies more than five 
( n length and within six feet of the pro- 
‘- tective system, such as hayfork Carrier 
| tracks. These tracks must be connected at 
i each end to the roof above. Also, if there is 
I cupola, ventilator, or chimney projecting 
e above the roof, it should be protected by a 
section of galvanized pipe extending a foot 
iore above it and securely connected to 
the steel roof. 
\ltho galvanized pipe is recommended 
ise in connection with a lightning-pro- 
tection system on steel-clad farm buildings, 
painted pipe may be used if the paint is 
horoly cleaned away wherever a joint 
Ol nnection is to be made. 
\fter these steps are taken to insure the 
irance, service, and safety of your 
id farm buildings, to keep ’em up, 
is only one more thing necessary 
hat is to keep on keeping ’em there, 
regular inspections, calking, and 
x down. For, so long as the war lasts, 
Mister, new sheets will be almost as 
as hens’ teeth.’’ END 
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zed pipe straps placed at intervals of | 













RUBBER 
BOOTS 









“I mind I ran for election in these boots 
back in the winter of ’39” 


“How'd I. make ’em last so long? By 
taking care of ‘em. And it’s more impor- 
tant to take care of rubber boots today 
than ever before—for boots are being 
rationed.” 

Because of the extra amount of rubber 
required to make them serviceable under 
severe working conditions, the sale of 
boots must be restricted to uses or Oc- 
cupations which directly contribute 
to the success of the war effort. 

Your Government ranks America’s 
farmers in the forefront of essential 
war workers. Because of this, you are 
privileged to buy rationed rubber boots 
for essential needs in your job. We 
urge you to take care of them—use 
them for such work as producing 
dairy products, vegetables, grain, 
meats, wool, flax, etc., or when 








you are exposed to water, snow, mud, 
acid, etc. Wear your other footwear when- 
ever possible. 

When you need boots for farm work: 
Go to your local rationing board—fill out 
the proper application, explaining the type 
of work for which you need boots—have 
the board approve it—receive a purchase 
certificate M6 potatos it to your dealer. 


FOOTWEAR FACTORY 
WATERTOWN, MASS. 





INVEST 


IN VICTORY... BUY WAR 


STAMPS AND BONDS 





1943 
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A Better Land 
For His Return 


He’s digging slit trenches, now—deeper, but 
no wider, than those long, straight furrows he 
used to take such pride in plowing . . . remem- 
ber? Some of the chores he has to do now are 
not pleasant, but he does them, and does them 
well. For he knows that he’s fighting for you 
... for the land he loves . . . for the way of life 
that’s the best this earth has ever seen. When 
he comes back, victorious, this whole broad 
nation should be his welcome mat. And he 
should find here the things he has fought for 
... kept and guarded for him... 


fe is a time for straight thinking and 
straight talk about the future... 
about the day when America’s fighting 
men return to the land they’ve been 
fighting for. What kind of America will 
they come back to? 


The best way to plan for those days 
that lie ahead is to put every spare dollar 
into War Bonds. Not only because it’s 
high patriotism to help buy tanks, and 
ships, and planes. Not only because it 
proves to our fighting men that we're 
behind them with all our loyalty. More 
than that. Those War Bonds you buy 
now are an investment in a strong, sure 
future... for you... for the men now 
in battle .. . for America. 


In other years you might have put 
the surplus money into new machines. 
But now your new equipment, your new 


Farmall Tractor and International Truck 
have been made into tanks, and shells, 
and guns—for your boys who are fight- 
ing for you. 

And remember, when you buy War 
Savings Bonds, you are lending—not 
giving—your money to your country. 
The principal itself, and good interest, 
are guaranteed by the Government of 
the United States. At maturity you will 
get $4 back for every $3 that you put in. 


The more bonds bought voluntarily, 
the less money our Government will 
have to raise by taxation! That's an im- 
portant point to consider. 


So exercise the patriotic thrift that 
means freedom—for your country and 
for you. Put your money—every dollar 
you can—into War Bonds ... and keep 
it there, for Victory! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





c We know, and our dealers know, the 
tremendous problems caused by re- 
strictions on the manufacture of new 
and replacement machines. Your 
McCormick-Deering Dealer can help 
you keep what you have in working 
order. He’s a specialist in farm equip- 


ment. See him first. 
‘owe aS 











INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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“tLay one for me today, too, will. you? 
I'm taking the kids to a matinee." 





You’ve a New Farm 
Just Beyond Tomorrow 


[ Continued from page 20 | 


to a pint of distilled water. Let the seeds 
soak in this solution 24 hours or longer; 
then plant, and see what happens. Dr. O 
J. Eigsti, of the University of Oklahoma, 
will be interested in your results. Some 500 
experimenters all over the country are 
collaborating with him. If you prefer, the 
colchicine can be mixed with wool fat and 
applied to the tips of growing branches 
Care should be taken not to get the chemical 
the skin or in the eyes, since it ts a potsonou 
alkaloid. 

Seedless squash, watermelon, eggplant, 
peppers, and tomatoes of superior quality 
with tiny seeds, have been produced by 
treatment with growth regulators, notably 
indolebutyric acid. Yields of corn, peas, 
and beans have been doubled under cer- 
tain soil conditions by spraying with naph- 
thalene acetamide. Potatoes, onions, bulbs, 
and tubers can be prevented from sprout- 
ing in storage cellars by gassing them with 
growth regulators. Orchardists are able to 
prevent costly losses by spraying apple 
trees with regulators, which cause the fruit 
to cling to the branches until harvesting 
can be done. 

Ways of creating new plants that seem 
like black magic are opened up, also, by the 
lusty young science of electronics. Electrons 
are infinitely tiny electric particles which, 
boiled off metal filaments inside vacuum or 
gas-filled tubes like those in your radio, 
perform all sorts of miracles in detecting 
and amplifying waves and vibrations, mak- 
ing the ether quiver, turning invisible radi- 
ation into television pictures or radio 
sound. The War Savings Bonds you are 
tucking away every month help pay for 
electronic instruments that are the most 
secret weapons of the war—and for ad- 
vances in scientific knowledge that will 
benefit the farm in a hundred ways. 

Direct a stream of electrons against 
seeds, germ plasms; and the very stuff of 
life is disturbed, shaken up, and altered in 
subtle ways. The seeds produce strange, 
distorted plant forms. Most of them are 
inferior, but occasionally a desirable new 
type results. Some are already commercial- 
ly successful. 

Electronic instruments can analyze soils 
and tell if there is a lack of micro-nutrients 
already mentioned, so that each farm can 
have its fertilizers tailored to order. Elec- 
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tronic eyes turn on spraying devices when 
cows walk thru barn doors. Electronic ears 
trace the progress of radioactive atoms in- 
side plants and reveal secrets of metabolism 

how fertilizer, minerals, water, sun- 
shine, carbon dioxide are utilized—giving 
us the first dim hints of how to control that 
metabolism. 

Destructive insect pests are in for a sur- 
prise from the same physicists and chem- 
ists Who change the growth patterns of 
plants. The lowest form of chemical trick- 
ery, from the insect’s point of view, lures 
them into laying eggs on weeds instead of 
on their favorite plant hosts. Certain in- 
sects are perfume-conscious, will fly blocks 
for their favorite scents. Japanese beetles 
are pushovers for geranium odors, mos- 
quitoes are crazy about carbon dioxide 
(which has no smell at all to human 
beings), and cabbage butterflies are so 
strongly attracted by chemical scents that 
they do their egg-laying on sprayed leaves 
and weeds instead of cabbages. 

Since dry ice, the stuff that soda foun- 
tains use to keep packaged ice cream 
frozen, is solid carbon dioxide, it makes 
first-rate mosquito bait. At the New Jersey 
Experiment Station a cake of dry ice is put 
into a trap, and it lures mosquitoes to their 
doom by the thousands. 

Today, of course, it is Flying Fortresses 
that need our aluminum and magnesium, 
bombs for Berlin that demand nitrogen, 
warships and submarines that require 
marvelous electronic instruments. These 
things our War Savings Bonds are helping 
to buy. But every 50-cent stamp that 
Mother pastes in her folder, every bond 
that Dad earmarks for a new tractor, helps 
pay for scientific “know-how” that is 
building a glorious tomorrow for the farm— 
a future in which chemical miracles may 
be commonplace, and in which we certainly 
will raise more food, of higher nutritive 
quality, on fewer acres, and with far less 
backbreaking labor than in the past. END 


Simple Poultry Waterer 





A SIMPLE watering arrangement for 
hens in the laying house, using a common 
bucket and a wooden stand, gives satis- 
factory service at the Minnesota Experi- 
ment Station. Some lumber dealers now 
are offering wooden stands like the one 
illustrated, sawed and put together. Two 
feet wide and 18 inches high, it doés not 
require much material. Such a stand keeps 
the water supply up off the floor, and the 
mework at the top is far enough from the 
bucket so that hens will not foul the water. 
Thus the bucket cannot be tipped, but it is 
easily removed, END 








I’m keeping a nose on things 


I’m just a hound dog called Butch to 
about everybody but The Boss. To 
him I’m The Nose. 

Why, he’d no more think of going 
hunting with any other nose than he’d 
think of going without his gun. For I 
can find any critter that’s even thought 
of visiting over our way. 

But now The Boss has gone to war. 

I'll bet he misses those winter morn- 
ings, when the air itself smelled good. 
There'd be a light, tracking snow. And 
when I sang out on a hot trail...boy!... 
it’s a wonder they haven’t signed me 
up for opera! 

You can bet I miss those days, too. 
But I know that The Boss is in there 
fighting for the right to enjoy more 
of those days of freedom to have fun. 

“Keep a nose on things, Butch,” 
The Boss said when he left. And am I 
doing it! Just wait till I show him that 
new place I’ve found on the east ridge! 


“ a “ 


Here at Remington we are doing every- 
thing in our power to speed peace 


through victory... 


—during 1942, Remington produced 
enough small arms ammunition to 
fire more than 300 times at every Axis 
soldier. 













— during the last 7% months of that year 
alone, Remington produced more 
small arms ammunition than the en- 
tire country produced during all four 
years of World War I. 


— thousands upon thousands of milita ry 
rifles were speeded to our armed forces 
all over the world. 


—and Remington has received four Army- 
Navy “E's.” 


Pe peje ys 


The many thousands of us who are 
Remington are grateful that we are able 
to serve our country. And after the war 
is won, we will be glad to serve our 
sportsmen friends again with the fa- 
mous Remington line of sporting arms 
and ammunition. 


Meanwhile...as a reminder of hunt- 
ing experiences in days past, and of 
those yet to come, you might like a free, 
full-color enlargement of the picture 
above.Write Dept. K-3, Remington Arms 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Remington, 
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; , ) Is this too much 
. to expect 


Yes, we are what we eat! The right foods help 
build a healthy body. Nabisco Shredded Wheat 
is one of these foods, because it is 100% whole 
wheat, It is a good source of the energy-giving 
Vitamin B, as Nature provides it... plus valuable 
minerals such as iron and phosphorus. The pleas- 
ant nut-like taste of these toasted biscuits is one 
you don’t tire of. Start eating Nabisco Shredded 


Wheat — today! 


x Saget a s. i 


















WHEN You SEE 
NIAGARA FALLS 
OW THE PACKAGE 
YOU KNOW IT IS 
THE ORIGINAL 
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Johnson, of Saco, Montana, 





When Farm Folks 


Silhouette” won third prize for Eva Johnson, 
Montana, in Successful Farming’s Photo 
Contest. Picture was taken in North Dakota 





Far FOLKS are camera-conscious 
The hundreds of entries in Successful Fa 
ing’s Photo Contest proved that and pro- 
vided the judges with a real dilemma 
deciding the prizewinners. 

But here are the results: First pri 
($25 War Bond) was awarded to Rob« 
Schimpf, of New Washington, Ohio, 
his outstanding photograph of one of 
farm’s most typical farm subjects—an « 
of corn, tassels blowing, outlined agains 
cloudy sky. Both from the technical 
artistic standpoint, his picture was a t 
notcher. 































With ‘Harvest Promise,"” Robert Schimpf, 
Ohio, clinched the first prize in the compe- 
tition, ranking highest artistically and tech- 
nically among scores of entries in contest 











Winner of the second prize ($10 in War 
Stamps) was Amelia Dendinger, of Hart- 
ington, Nebraska, with her human interes 
snapshot of a neophyte farmer helping to 
alleviate the farm labor shortage by greas- 









ing a wagon wheel axle. 

With her photograph of a herd of horses 
silhouetted against an evening sky, Eva B 
third 
prize of $7.50 in War Stamps. The picturé 
was taken at Miss Johnson’s girlhood home 
at Berthold, North Dakota. 

hese three photographs are all pictured 
Other two prizewinners were Marily! 
Canfield, of Ravenna, Ohio, (fourth priz 
of $5 in War Stamps) and Mary Eliza- 
beth Headapohl, of Wapakoneta, Ohio, 
(fifth prize of $2.50 in War Stamps). 
Subject for Miss Canfield’s winning photo 








won 
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Snap the Shutter 


was a scenic view of a herd of colts and 
horses snapped on the Walnut Hall Farm 
at Lexington, Kentucky. A field of corn- 
stalks against a brooding sky provided 
Miss Headapohl with the subject for her 
winning picture. 

Favorite camera subjects for Successful 
Farming subscribers were livestock pets 
pigs, cats, dogs, kittens—while human in- 
terest pictures of children against a farm 


ackground were close runners-up in popu- 
larity. Snow-covered landscapes also were 
t 
7 
I 


empting ammunition for the photogra- 
hers. 
Runners-up in the contest were: Ken- 
neth Tack, of Wellsburg, Iowa; Jake 
Bouw, of Pepacton, New York; Marie 
Barlow, of Crivitz, Wisconsin; Burl Win- 
chester, of Madison, Wisconsin; Arthur H. 
Bueweg, of Strongsville, Ohio; Paul Heires, 
of Carroll, lowa: Eleanore M. Nicholson, 
Vulcan, Michigan; Mrs. Grace W. 
Hill, of Andover, Ohio; Mrss Frank Shu- 
ite, of Blue River, Wisconsin; and Ro- 
in Wilbert, of Webster, New York. END 


This appealing photo titled “Smear Case” 
won second prize for Amelia Dendinger, Ne- 
braska, who caught the human interest shot 
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You're right, Soldier! From home to 
henhouse, this farm is roofed with 
Certain-teed. 


Certain-teed’s got something in 
that ““Millerizing!”’ It gives Certain- 
teed Asphalt Shingles and Roll Roof- 
ing what it takes to stand up under 
rain, sleet, ice, sun and snow! 

What’s more, we can get all the 
Certain-teed Roofing we farmers need! 
It’s non-critical! Takes no priority! 


That's why Uncle Sam says, ‘‘Keep 
farm buildings repaired!”’ 

Free! Farmer's Wartime Handbook! 
20 pages of ideas on how to protect 
your farm buildings. Facts about Certain- 
teed’s new, non- 

critical Farm Build- 

ing Products. Write 

Dept. S-2, Certain- 

teed Products Corp., 

120 S. LaSalle Street, 

Chicago. 
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What do your Furrows and Fences 
really mean? 


Next time you remember to pick some flowers to 
take in to the missus, just stop and look around a 
minute or two. 

Do you get a good feeling out of what you see 
before you? Do you feel your liberty, your security, 
your confidence in your own ability to take care of 
yourself, your family and your land? 

Do the furrows and the fences and the buildings 
and the fields have a whole new meaning to you? 

Then you know what “morale” is. Just a lot of little 
things. Little things? Maybe. But they certainly add 
up to something pretty big and important! 


* * * 


One of the little things many Americans enjoy is the 
right to a cool and relaxing glass of beer when the 
day’s work is done. It doesn’t have to be beer—it can 
be lemonade or buttermilk. 

A glass of beer—a small thing, surely—not of 
crucial importance to any of us. And yet—morale is 
a lot of little things like this. Little things that help 
to lift the spirit, keep up the courage, make us more 
tolerant and understanding of one another. Little 
things that are part and parcel of our own 
American way of life. avo 

And, after all, aren’t they among the things 
we fight for? 


° 
OnpDAt* 


MORALE IS A LOT OF LITTLE THINGS 
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Moses With Experience 
[ Continued from page < 


Agriculture Claude Wickard was divested 
of his power over Food Production Ad- 
ministration. The appointment virtu 
pulls the rug from under Wickard as 
major planner—and just at the time when 
he was initiating his drive to “‘get along” 
with the farm bloc. (You’ll remember that 
Wickard’s associates thought the Adminis- 
tration had failed to recognize that the 
bloc has the run of the show in Congress 
and that no talk of patriotism, inflation, or 
grab-bag-ism would stop them.) 

But a big question remains: Will Davis 
be able to control prices from farm to mar- 
ket as promised by Roosevelt? Tho he has 
been given the authority which was held 
for a short time by Wickard, he is stil! 
at the mercy of WPB when it comes to 
materials. AND STATUTORY POW. 
ER FOR FIXING FARM PRICES 
STILL RESTS WITH THE OFFIC! 
OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION. De- 


spite experience, Moses needs a road map! 
o s 
States’ Fights 


In despair of effective action from Wash- 
ington, many state governors now ar« 
ing to take the farm problem in their own 
hands. Republicans and Democrats, the; 
are trying to wrestle with a problem that is 
bigger than any one of them and stretches 
far beyond their boundaries. 

Washington is watching with much in- 
terest and some dismay these moves back 
toward the old philosophy of states’ rights 
In industrial states, the governors have a 
“food” problem; in farm states, it’s the 
“agricultural” problem. But no matter 
how many words you use, it is just the old 
farm problem. 

California is leading the way by setting 
up a state farm administration by legisla- 
tive act. New York’s Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey is bringing his farm agencies to- 
gether under one head. Minnesota’s Gov- 
ernor Harold Stassen launched an emer- 
gency. program of his own when he could 
get no satisfaction on the farm-labor head- 
ache from Washington. He introduced, 
too, the idea of presenting good farmers 
awards for their part in the war effort. 

This and other activity by the governors 
strike a blow at the highly centralized De- 
partment of Agriculture. The states are 





“! HAD to bring him home, dear. 
They're painting his cage.” 
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“Ve must be gettin’ near 
the bottom of the barrel!’’ 





edging back into a field pre-empted 10 
years ago by the Federal Government. 

Is this the beginning of the end for high- 
ly centralized control from Washington? 
Has the revolt begun which will end in the 
states’ Once again asserting their full au- 
thority over farm production? There’s not 
a very strong likelihood of it. 

Governors and their states are up 


against a big handicap. The farm problem | 


does not stop at the state line. All the au- 
thority and virtually all the funds are in 
Washington. State governors have no 
authority to issue priorities on the manu- 
facture of farm equipment. They can do 
nothing about labor which has migrated 
across state lines. They cannot control the 
movement of protein feeds. They are not 
likely to pay bounties or make incentive 
payments. No state governor yet has the 
authority to control prices. 

Some governors are, in fact, just beating 
the wind in frustration. One, Governor 
John Bricker of Ohio, is at least frank 
enough to admit it. ‘About all we can do,”’ 
he says, “is to join the farmer in vigorous 
protest in the hope of arousing public 
opinion to the point where Congress, the 
President, and the bureaucrats will be 
forced to provide the farmer with the es- 
senual elements of productioa.” 


Wilder of Mayo’s 


Food is pouring out of the United States 
by the shipload. Shortages are apparent al- 
most everywhere, but more particularly 
in the war-production centers. Some people 
worry about famine in the United States. 
lhe figures fail to show such an acute 
shortage. 

lo make sure Americans don’t starve 
while feeding our hungry allies, the Food 
Administration has quietly begun a pro- 


gram to control American diet and to in- 
sure that the home front is protected from 
malnutrition. 

[he man who must carry the responsi- 
bility is Dr. Russell Wilder, famous Mayo 
Clinic nutrition specialist. He is the civi- 


lian’s representative and has virtual veto 
power over shipments of food abroad and 
even over the supplying of our armed 
forces. Estimates of a minimum diet for 
Civilians in wartime are being worked out, 
and the food shipped abroad or sent to our 
irmed services must not cut into that mini- 
mum. Choice of Wilder is a happy move. 
With him in command, America’s home 
army will march around malnutrition, 
‘ven tho rations may be Spartan. END 
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WHEN I CAN’T 
AFFORD TO NEGLECT 
MY BUILDINGS!” 


YEAR 








"I’ve Found That CELOTEX BUILDING PRODUCTS 
Save Time, Labor, and Critical Materials!” 


ENTY of farmers all over America 

are acting on this thought, right now! 
Peak production for 1943’s tremendous 
food requirements can only be accom- 
plished with farm buildings in top-notch 
condition. So give your buildings the 
attention they need—right now! Celotex 
Building Products can help you do the 
best kind of a job at minimum cost, sav- 
ing time, labor, and critical materials, 


Make old roofs weathertight with Cel- 
otex Triple-Sealed Roofing Products. Pro- 
tect laying houses, hog houses, and dairy 
barnsagainst sudden temperature changes 
with Celotex Vapor-seal Sheathing. 


Let Celotex Insulating Interior Finish 
or White Rock Gypsum Wallboard help 
you transform waste space in your home 
into comfortable living quarters. 


You May Spend as Much as $1000 


Under W PB ruling L-41, you are allowed 
to spend up to $1000 during any 12- 
month period for materials and labor 


Send for this FREE Booklet—It’s Full of Helpful Facts! 





CELOTEX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 

ROOFING « INSULATING BOARD 
ROCK WOOL * GYPSUM WALLBOARD 
LATH *« PLASTER 
ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 


necessary to construct and remodel 
qualified “producing units” or service 
buildings in the ‘‘farm factory” without 
obtaining authorization— because Uncle 
Sam wants farm buildings guarded 
against deterioration. And that $1000 is 
in addition to the $200 you may spend 
remodeling your home! 


Ask Your Celotex Dealer for Free Plans 


Your Celotex dealer has had a lot of ex- 
perience with farm building problems. 
He knows the time-saving, money-saving 
way to do each job, and he’s eager to 
help! Ask him for FREE plans and speci- 
fications for Laying Houses, Brooder Houses, 
Range Shelters, Hog Houses, Dairy Barns, 
Storage Houses, and Milk Cooling Tanks! 


Whether your farm needs new build- 
ings or thorough reconditioning of pres- 
ent structures, Celotex Building Products 
will help you do the work better, in 
less time, for less money, 
See your Celotex dealer! 





ee Pe eee - 
| THE CELOTEX CORPORATION ! 
| Chicago, Ill. | 
| Please send my FREE copy of your helpful | 
| booklet, “Housing for Farm Profits’. | 
a eS ee 
; BOE... cacedenes dened): Canteatenetes | 
J iI. cee erererenrerencerees Sid. FEsuarses | 
Hl CHING. 6.00.44 veocceweeneetteewneenstiece soe ! 
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Give Your Chicks 
This “Three Way” 
PROTECTION 


Germozone, the liquid poultry | 
medicine, protects your chicks in 3 | 
important ways. IST. GERMOZONE 
ACTS IN THE DRINK. It destroys 
many germs and bacteria there. 
2ND. GERMOZONE ACTS IN THE 
CROP. Ordinary poultry drinking 
water tablets may purify the water 
itself, but many germs are picked 
up direct from the litter. GERMO- 
ZONE acts in the crop against | 
them, too! 3RD. GERMOZONE 
ACTS IN THE INTESTINES, It is ' 
soothing to the intestines and acts 
against many harmful disease bacteria 
there. A liquid—mixes easily and uni- 
formly. 4 0z., 40c; 12 oz., 75¢; Econ- 
omy 32 0z., $1.50. Get GERMOZONE 
at your Lee Dealer (drug, feed, hatch- 
ery). 


GEO. H. LEE CQ., Omaha, Nebraska 
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SPREADS JUST 
RIGHT - AND 


“DOES . 
BUSINESS 


Twice-a-day at milking times it pays to 
watch for incipient troubles, cracks, cuts, 
bruises, inflammation—and reach for Bag 
Balm’s first aid to soothe irritation and 
promote quick healing. Antiseptic on con- 
tact—and beneficial for massage in treat- 
ing caked bag—Bag Balm is clean, pene- 
trating, spreads right and stays on. 60¢ at 
feed, drug or general stores or postpaid. 


DAIRY ASSN. 
co., INC. 
DEPT. 8-S 

LYNDONVILLE 


10-0Z. IN TINS OR 
ROUND WARTIME PACKAGE 
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of the 
LAMB 


@ Early lambs dropped before 
pasture time require grain 
and hay along with ewes 
milk until the grass comes 


By Walter J. Hunt 


Tuts occurred one day last January: A 
Midwest buyer for a large meat packer 
asked a friend to hop into his car and 
ride out to a big yard near by filled with 
several thousand lambs. Were they fat 
lambs? No, they weren’t. They were thin, 
lightweight, sluggish, sad-eyed. 

“These are native lambs that the 
farmers didn’t fatten,” the buyer said. 
“They were sorted off what came to our 
yards from farms in the surrounding area 
within the past several days. We had to 
buy them along with the fat lambs, but 
we can’t slaughter these thin ones. The 
way they are, they’re not worth it—just 
some wool and a little grease. We send 
them to this feed yard. 

“They are nearly all victims of slow 
starvation. From six to nine months old, 
they should have been fat before this. 
Some are full of stomach worms. But 
you'd be surprised how soon these lambs 
respond to feed. When grain is rolled to 
them, almost all of them get fat. Even 
those with heavy infestation of internal 
parasites usually snap out of it when they 
get enough to eat. That’s why I’m con- 
vinced they could have been fattened on 
the farms. Many of the lamb troubles 
look to me like plain stinginess with feed.”’ 

The amount of aggregate economic loss 
and waste from farm-flock lambs that 
went to market thin last year probably no 
one knows. I am told, however, by people 
whom I trust, that the above is not an 
isolated experience, and that, as an ex- 
ample, it is not misleading. Obviously 
we can’t afford to handle lambs that way 
at any time. 

How are top lambs produced, market- 
fat from the farm? It’s not so difficult, 
says Frank Sussex, eastern North Da- 


kotan. Sussex raised the best lambs i: 
1942 he ever marketed. From 185 ewes, 
he sold 215 lambs that averaged 90 
pounds a head, and they were fat at that 
weight. His gross income was $3,200 
from the lambs and from the wool shorn 
from the ewes. 

These lambs had a good start, because 
the ewes received a ration of oats, alfal- 
fa hay, a little salt, and mineral previous 
to lambing. Then, afterward, the lambs 
were started on creep-fed oats and al- 
falfa as soon as they would eat. On pas- 
ture Sussex changed his management 
system from that of previous years in one 
respect in that he moved the creep out 
where lambs could have access to it all 
summer. The grass was good nearly all 
the time, and with that, plus grain and a 
little milk from their mothers right along, 
the lambs never stopped gaining, and got 
to market in good season. He treated both 
lambs and ewes during the summer for 
stomach worms. 


THe Minnesota Extension Service ad- 
vocates grain feeding of lambs that come 
early. February, March, or even April 
lambs should be well along in weight 
before pastures are ready to use. There- 
fore, one can’t wait for grass. Grain and 
hay to supplement their mothers’ milk 
are important. With this kind of program, 
the first lambs may go to market by late 
June or the first of July. Grained lambs, 
true enough, cost more than those en- 
tirely pasture-raised, but they usually 
are marketed at a better price, too. 
Late lambs may get fat on good pas- 
ture alone, without grain, if the pasture 
is good all the time. Sam Duxbury, liv- 
ing in Fillmore County, Minnesota, has 


Lambs fatten well on Sam Duxbury’s clover and timothy in Fillmore County, Minnesota 
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demonstrated this on his farm more than 
once. He uses a clover pasture and pro- 
duces 100-pound lambs in five months or 
less from the time they are dropped. But 
ordinary pastures may need supplement- 
ing in a dry year, or during July and Au- 
cust, When such forages as bluegrass and 
sweet Clover taper off even in a normal 






season. 

Sheep do well grazing on native grass, 
brome grass, bluegrass, timothy, and clover 
and sweet clover. But the sheepmen who 
produce top lambs watch these forages and, 
if it becomes necessary, supplement them 
with such annuals as rape, field peas, soy- 
beans, green Oats, winter rye pasture, or 
Sudan grass. Second crop alfalfa serves 
well from early July to sometime in Sep- 
tember, about the same as Sudan grass. 
3y.midsummer small flocks even can be 
erazed in a corn field for a short time, 
where they will eat the grass and weeds in 
the fence rows and the lower leaves of the 
corn without breaking down the corn until 
the other feed is gone. For short periods, 
too, they may get considerable feed on 
grass and weeds that come in stubble after 
grain is cut. When supplemental pastures 
aren't available, but there is a need for 
more feed, grain feeding, of course, is the 
alternative. 


INTERNAL parasites are a damaging 
enemy of farm flocks. ‘The nodular worm, 
an intestinal parasite, can be controlled 
with a drench of phenothiazine. Fall and 
spring drenching af ewes is suggested, 
since nodular worm eggs do not live over 
vinter in the soil. 

Sanitation is an aid in the control of 
stomach worms. On annual and biennial 
pastures, which are a part of the crop ro- 
tation and as such are subject to cultiva- 
tion at least every second year, worms are 
less likely to be present in large numbers. 
Little or no trouble is encountered on 
pastures where sheep never have grazed. 

lo have new pasture, however, often 
isn't practical. In that case the system 
Orson Hemstead, another Minnesotan, 
ied might be adopted. With an old 
pasture of mixed grass containing legumes, 
stomach worms got into his sheep, but he 
corrected the trouble by treating and by 
dividing the pasture into two parts, rotat- 

he lambs every two weeks between 
hese two parts of the pasture. This rota- 
on reduced the number of worms the 
imbs picked up, since, once hatched, 
orms die off during favorable weather in 

o weeks if not picked up by the lambs. 

\s to external parasites, the principal 

are ticks, lice, and mange mites. 
Dipping both lambs and ewes with a 
ndard dip is the recommended control. 

William Webster, Red River Valley 
larmer who raises 250 head, never sells a 

lamb. He doesn’t market by the 
calendar, but rather he judges it by the 
mdition of the lambs. Webster sorts off 


the tops as they become ready and sells 
: the lamb crop in several groups, because 
hey won’t all get fat at the same time. Just 


ecause lambs may be old enough doesn’t 

ivs mean they are ready to go, he says, 

) pointing out that the only sure way to tell 

to feel of the covering along the back, 

s, and legs. If any of them don’t make 
grass, he finishes them on grain. 

\nd here’s another indication of the 

flock owner's opportunity! “n a feeding 

rial at the Crookston, Minnesota, Experi- 

Station, double the market price of 

ey was realized by feeding the grain to 

native lambs that near-by farmers had 

at the West Fargo market. END 
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TRUE TEMPER ProoucrTs 


G RODS AND 


FORKS: RA 
SHOVELS - FISHIN 





| Sipe jar of fruit and of vege- 
tables, home grown, home pre- 
served and stored on the pantry 
shelf is a jar of victory. 

To keep America’s armed forces 
and workers “best fed in all the 
world” is our duty in 1943. More 
than that, it saves you money on 
your food bill and preserves the 
health of your family. 


Good tools are essential to pro- 
duce this food. For over 100 years 
True Temper craftsmen have de- 
signed, developed, and produced 
every worth-while improvement in 
farm and garden tools. 


Because production is limited by 
the war effort, these fine tools now be- 
come doubly valuable. Thatyour“‘jars 
for victory program” may succeed 
to the fullest extent we urge that — 


First, you carefully repair and put 
in first-class shape the tools you now 
own. Second, that you buy at your 
home hardware store only such new 
tools as are essential to your work. 
Third, if you need information that 
will help make your victory garden 
successful, write for the 100-page 
True Temper Garden Book—filled 
with down-to-earth directions for 
maximum production of vegetables. 
Mailed without other cost 
on receipt of 9c in stamps 
to cover postage and 
wrapping. Address 
The Makers of True 
Temper Products, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 












+ HATCHETS 
ES - HAMMERS 
nD BAITS « GOLF SHAFTS 
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Easy to apply right over your old 
roof...low cost... Fire-resistant 


@ Let ’em roar...mile-a-min- 
ute gales, slashing sleet, rag- 
ing rain... With Ruberoid 
TITE- ON Shingles your 
buildings and their valuable 
contents are safe! 

Here's the complete protec- 
tion shingle—service-tested 
and designed especially for 
farm use on exposed houses, 
barns and sheds. 

Easy to apply—right over the old 
roof. The patented interlocking con- 
struction gives you virtually a “one- 
piece” roof. No exposed nails to rust 
or pull out. No nuisance of clips, or 
wires to fasten shingle butts. 

Rugged, shadow-grained, TITE- 
ON Shingles are highly fire-resistant 
... carry Fire Underwriters’ Label of 
Approval. And the cost is so lhow—you 
get maximum protection for mini- 
mum investment, 





Against Gales... Sleet... Driving Rain 





TITE-ON 





SHINGLES 


A Product of The RUBEROID Co. 


TITE-ONS stay put because of 
patented interlocking construction. 


Two nails per shingle provide invisible 
* nailing at four points plus four concealed 
locks. 
9 Big safety margin...Headlap of 31” 
* and sidelaps of 4”. 
3 Windproof, weatherproof, TITE-ONS are 
* literally woven together, yet quick to ap- 
ply. Fire-resistant. Won’t curl, crack or split 
under blazing sun. 
4 Complete range of solid and blended 


* colors. 


See Your The RUBEROID Co., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. sFs 
[] Send me 16-page TITE-ON booklet. [] Who is nearest Dealer? 15 

Dealer : t 
— |S Se es aa cies bind cee . . 
Coupon Address___ ee Feet “ biatti 
Town SM EEN Ee = eae H 
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A Shot for a Shoat . 


[ Continued from pag: 27 anc 
pre 

; 
lypteol—the so-called Boynton’s Tissy niz 
Vaccine, or B. T. V. ay 
Success at Last. The results of both project; ant 
have at last been crowned with success 26% 
aul 


Tests on 14,000 pigs, vaccinated wit! 
Government’s crystal-violet vaccine u 
the rigid production and supervisio: 
Dr. C. G. Cole at the Ames Station, hay, 
shown a high degree of immunity. Pig; 
vaccinated when eight to 10 weeks old 
got a single dose of crystal violet. The: 
when they reached market age, they re- 
ceived a “‘shot” of virus capable of causing 
death in an unvaccinated hog. Between 8 
and 89 percent of the vaccinated hogs 
were fully protected. 

Widespread use of B.T.V., or 
fornia-type vaccine, the past few years 
often in herds wholly unsafe to treat wit! 
serum and virus, has shown protective 
ability of equal value. Field vaccinati 
more than a half-million pigs under ordi- 
nary farm conditions has proved beyond 
doubt that a single dose of either cryst 
violet or B.T.V. vaccine will carry practi- 
cally all hogs to market age. 


( 1 Diat 


Advantages. Greatest single advantage of 
the new tissue vaccines is that they com- os 
pletely eliminate use of live, “hot” virus = 
and thus, automatically, rule out the ever- 
present risk of over-reaction losses. Pigs 


are not stunted or set back by vaccination Tt 

and herds not in shape to immunize wit! ag 
live virus and serum can be injected safe! a 
either with crystal violet or B.T.V. vaccine 

Constant annual reseeding of farms wit! a 
live virus is avoided. ae 
Disadvantages. Two to three weeks’ tin a's 
must elapse before pigs injected with crys- = 
tal violet or B.T.V. become immune. Pig —_ 
should not be vaccinated until they have and 
been weaned at least two weeks. This time lubri 
hazard must be considered in areas where = 


cholera is an ever-present risk. No equip- ae 
ment, not even shoes or clothing used “Hy 
around serum and virus, can be used o1 
worn while using tissue vaccines, for the 
risk of accidentally carrying virus and in- 
fecting the herd before it becomes immune 
is too great. Pigs kept for breeding stock i 
should receive a second dose of crystal onte 
violet or B.T.V. within six months after tong 
initial treatment. Sows and boars must be the n 
reinjected annually. thru 

If a herd harboring active or latent "EE 
bowel infections is injected. with serum and — 
virus, over-reaction and death losses occu! 
and are pretty much over within tw 
weeks. In herds of this type, these 
hog cholera vaccines have no effect either 
in increasing or decreasing such trouble 
The same number of cases and deaths wil 
occur whether or not they are vaccinate¢ 


imp 
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One Rule. If a farmer decides to have his c 
veterinarian eliminate use of live virus and 
serum in favor of crystal violet or B.1 V 
vaccination, he should stick with the nev —| a 
program year in and year out. Special car 
should be used to see that all breeding 
stock receives second injections and annua! 
re-immunization. In other words, do! 
have part of the 


pigs on the place immu 
nized with tissue vaccines 


and another 
treated with serum and virus. 


Added Protection. Development of the new 
cholera tissue vaccines has opened up 4 


way to avoid use of live virus. The dose an¢ "Ko 
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the cost are the same for hogs of all weights 
and sizes. These vaccines will permit giving 
protection to herds not in shape to immu- 
nize by the serum-virus method. They must 
still stand the acid test of wide field use. 

Crystal violet and B.T.V. give farmers 
and veterinarians another usable weapon 
against one of our worst animal plagues. 
But the main issue still is to see that every 
unprotected hog is given protection, wheth- 
er tissue vaccine or the serum-virus method 
is used. END 


Keep ’Em Cuttin’ 


[ Continued from page 24 | 


knife, knife-head, or pitman breakage. 
When the cutter bar lags, as shown at the 
right, an additional strain and load is 
placed on those parts. The metal finally 
fatigues and the part breaks. The illustra- 
tion on the left shows a cutter bar with the 
proper amount of lead. To check your 
mower place it on a floor or level ground. 
Raise and block the tongue at its normal 
working height, 30 to 32 inches, measured 
from the ground to underneath the pole at 
the point where the neckyoke is fastened. 
A tractor mower must be fastened to the 
tractor. Tie a cord or twine to the oil cup 
or pitman boxing, fastening it so the cord 
will stretch down the center line of the pit- 
man. Hold the other end of the cord at the 
outer end of the cutter bar. Shove the cut- 
ter bar as far back as it will go. Stretch the 
cord tight and line it up with the pitman. 
Then compare the line of the cord with 
the rivets holding the sections in the knife. 

Once a mower has been placed in first- 
class condition, continuous attention to 
lubrication will go a long way toward 
maintaining that desirable state. For those 
owning mowers with closed gears the best 
advice is to follow the manufacturers’ 
recommendations for frequency of changes 
and weight of oil to be used. Pressure gun 
lubrication is superior to the common 
oil hole because better lubricants can be 
used. Old mowers can be easily equipped 
with pressure gun fittings. 

Hitching a mower correctly is likewise 
important, As nearly as possible carry the 
tongue from 30 to 32 inches, measured 
from the ground to the pole at the neck- 
yoke. If you are using a tractor on a horse- 
drawn mower, do not hitch directly to the 
tongue. The tongue should merely guide 
the mower, leaving the power to be applied 
thru the doubletree clevis. And keep the 
tongue at the correct height. 

Here is hoping these simple suggestions 
will be helpful to you this summer in 
keepin’ ’em cuttin’. END 





PRIVATE KORNE 








“Korne volunteered for ‘G-man' duty” 





Hurry! Hurry! Until May 1 


you can still SAVE MONEY 


On Motor and Tractor Oils 
Grease and Gear Oils 


SPECIAL VICTORY 
DISCOUNT 


Now Available to Farmers 


To meet the increasing U. S. de- 
mand for food, and more food, 
your labor-saving machines must 
be worked harder than ever. Correct 
and complete lubrication has, there- 
fore, never been more important. 


To help the American farmer who 
has accepted the patriotic responsi- 
bility of increasing food produc- 
tion; Phillips makes a special money- 
saving offer...a Victory Discount 
on quality oils and lubricants. 


But please act promptly. The Vic- 
tory Discount ends May 1, 1943. 


So it is wise and thrifty to phone 
your Phillips Agent today, before 


IT'S PHILLIPS FINEST QUALITY 
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For Cars, Trucks, Tractors 


you buy or sign-up for any petro- 
leum products. Get his advice on 
the right Phillips oil and grease for 
every lubrication job on the farm. 
And get his prices! 


Remember, Phillips regular oil 
prices are right now further reduced 
by an extra discount for purchasing 
certain minimum quantities. Don’t 
pass up this opportunity. Phone 
your Phillips Agent for complete 
details of the special Victory Dis- 
count Plan. 
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HE’S ONE OF THE MILLIONS WHO LEARNED TO SHOOT 
with a .22 rifle and Western Super-X and Xpert ammunition. The 
very name “Western” signifies accuracy in the minds of millions. 
Western has earned that reputation by giving shooters the most 
accurate ammunition that modern ballistic skill can produce. Today, 
that accuracy is helping ovr combat forces to smash the enemy. 


£ 


shoots for freedom! In these times our 
great American heritage, the ability to shoot 
straight, reveals itself a hundredfold! 


iy Greens he shot for fun... today he 


It shows in the way our soldiers make each 
shot count. It shines as bright as Old Glory, 
in the perfection of the millions of military 
cartridges that Western and its subsidiaries 
are producing daily for America. 

When war came, Western was ready. 
Thousands of loyal, trained workers were 
geared to the job. Again, Western is helping 
America at war, using its ability to apply 
watch-making accuracy to mass production. 


CARTRIDGE COMPANY Gas 
EAST ALTON, ILLINOIS 
Today in Western-operated plants more than 50,000 production 


soldiers are making firearms, ammunition, critical metals, explosives, 


flashlights, flashlight batteries and other products for Uncle Sam. 
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Agriculture’s Got 
Troubles! 


f } 
( ontinued from page y 


and the question becomes: How can th 
be made to serve best? 

All of these agencies are imperfect. 
can be improved. But certainly non 
them should be tossed into the disc 
without at least a thoughtful examinat 
of the roots from which it grew. We m 
remember that our agencies were cre 
by laws written in response to state and nat 
problems. 

And again, needs may change w 
agencies crystallize and remain static. ] 
AAA’s discouraging slowness to cha 
from a crop-limiting to a crop-increasi: 
agency is an obvious Case in point. 1} 
world had been at war since 1939, \ 
this country’s eventual entry almost 
evitable, and still not until this spriz 
more than a year after Pearl Harbor 
too late for 1943 winter wheat—wer« 
corn and wheat acreage limitations lif 


THe Extension Service provides anoi! 
instance. Now, as 25 vears ago, it devot 
its energies principally to teaching ‘“‘effi- 
cient production” —which course it ju 
fies on the grounds that teaching effici 
production is its job. But whereas 25 year 
ago it seemed that markets were unlim 
and all a fellow needed to think about 
making two blades of grass grow where o 
grew before, today the world has bec« 
small, and farmers need to learn mor 
about the economic process (productior 
distribution, and consumption of goods 
and services) as a whole, and their own re- 
lation to it. 

An example: Probably a good majorit 
of farmers this spring were willing to boot 
out the window the whole AAA program 
with its “subsidy”? payments (it may be 
done before this article appears in print 
and let farm prices go up. “Give us 
price,” they said, “‘and we'll produce the 
stuff,”’ 

Secretary Wickard defended the subsidy 
scheme. Higher farm prices, he said, would 
bring on irresistible pressure for higher 
wages, too. Still higher prices would be 
bound to follow—disastrous inflation on 
the loose, billions added to the cost of 
prosecuting the war. Far better to stabilize 
if possible both prices and wages and pay 
farmers subsidies where necessary to cover 
their increased costs. Who was right? Did 
the farmers generally understand _ this 





“What did | tell you about 
eating that U. D. F. cheese?” 








ea 


comprehensive view? If they did, they 
didn’t agree. 

Whatever effect a broader educational 
program these 25 years might or might not 
have had on farmers’ thinking today, the 
fact a the emphasis has been the other way. 
According to M. L. Wilson, national di- 
rector, the Extension Service historically 
has put about 80 percent of its energy and 
funds into teaching ‘“‘efficient production,” 
15 percent into marketing and home man- 

sement topics, two and one-half percent 
into social and cultural education, and two 

nd one-half percent into education for 
citizenship. 

Its total budget in recent years has been 
‘bout 34 million dollars, 18 million of it 
from Federal funds. In the years ahead 
Wilson would like to see this budget raised 
to about 60 million dollars instead of 34, 

{ all of the increase go to these latter 
three categories, most of it to the last two. 

[he opportunities awaiting the Exten- 
sion Service are practically unlimited, 
broad as the university itself. If the farmers 
ire willing to run their own AAA, if farm- 

and SCS technicians will take over the 
1b of soil conservation, if FSA will assume 

responsibility for special help to the 

»w income” group, Extension ought to 

all the happier, for it is thus freed to go 
on to other important work. 

Some strong arguments can be made for 
this idea of housing all the Agricultural 

vencies in a given county in one building 
the “one-stop service station” for Agri- 
culture. It would be a convenience to farm- 


rs to have them all in one place instead of 


ittered around the town. It probably 
ould be a money saving to the taxpayers. 
nd surely it would help to keep the men 
nd women in the different agencies think- 
and working in closer co-operation. 


Bi [ in this one-stop service station there 
iceds to be a boss, some one person with 
e principal say-so. And that’s where the 
rub comes. The county agent? No, the AAA 
men don’t want that. Then the AAA 
chairman? No, none of the others seem 
quite in favor of that. The FSA man? No, 
he’s limited to working with one group. 
[he SCA man? No, his responsibility is 
limited to the soil. The PCA man? No, he’s 
mainly a moneylender. 
The need for bringing these men to- 
ther becomes more apparent at the state 
el and higher up. Administrators sit in 
cir own big offices, apart from each 
other, each surrounded by his own admir- 
ing supporters. They don’t know what the 
her fellow is thinking or doing. They 
w suspicious. Little things happen be- 
een them and, instead of being settled, 
allowed to grow into big things. Re- 
ons between them grow more and more 
ined, and presently the story gets 
round that there’s ‘“‘a feud.”’ 

Che whole, far-flung Department of 

sriculture can, in fact, be criticized 
democratic, as having too many little 

bosses. It is essentially a “business” organi- 
zation, existing to put into operation cer- 
n laws and policies laid down by Con- 
And a business organization needs a 
direct, clear line of authority from top to 
ttom. In the Department of Agriculture 
ere are too many big shots in co-ordinate 
her than subordinate positions—admin- 
itors of huge bureaus and agencies, 

h bent on maintaining his own. 

If you propose eliminating some of them 
consolidating agencies, you run into 
er difficulties, as illustrated by FSA and 

FCA. A suggestion sometimes offered is 

it FSA’s loans be turned over to the 
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TAKE CARE OF YOUR RUBBER FOOTWEAR NOW 
SO IT WILL SERVE YOU AGAIN NEXT WINTER 


‘I'M PUTTING AWAY OUR RUBBER GAITERS 
AND OVERSHOES . . THE ONES WE'RE 


NOT USING NOW. NEXT WINTER THEY'LL 


BE IN GOOD SHAPE TO WEAR AGAIN.”’ 


JAN 


‘THAT'S A GREAT IDEA, MARY! 
WE OUGHT TO TAKE CARE OF 
OUR RUBBER FOOTWEAR AND 

MAKE IT WEAR LONGER. THAT’S 

ANOTHER WAY TO SAVE RUBBER."’ 





Protect your health and save your becbes shoes by extending the 
life of the rubber footwear you now own. 


Rubber is a vital wartime material. Its use, in any form, should be 
prolonged as far as possible. Boots, gaiters, rubbers, overshoes 


... any rubber footwear not in daily use.. 
carefully and properly stored aw 


FOLLOW THESE 
1. WIPE CLEAN AND DRY 


Dirt, grease, grime, 
oil and acids ore all 
enemies of rubber. 
Clean and dry be- 
fore putting away. 


3. WRAP AND PACK IN BOX 
eh? Se | 

: as 5 Circulating air short 
ensrubberlife. Wrap 
each overshoe sep- 
crately with paper, 
and place in a box 
that has a lid you 
can close. 








. will serve you longer if 
ay between seasons. 


4 EASY STEPS 
2. PREVENT WRINKLING 


enh A251. 


SS) 


4) Creases cause cracks 
oa and breaks. Stuff 
: ‘wosely with paper 
to prevent sharp 
folds. 


Until you need them 
again, putthem away 
in a cool, dark, dry 
closet or drawer— 
away from heat and 
direct sunlight. 


Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 


BALL BAND 





PAT. OFF. 1908 


BUY WAR BONDS and STAMPS 
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YOUR HOUSE WITH 
Abo THE DEVOE 2-coat 
| SYSTEM IS LIKE PLANT- 

ING CERTIFIED SEED.. 


Thousands of tests prove that DEVOE 
outlasts average paints 2 tol...saves 


money...gives greater protection. 
AN IOWA FARM SITE 


Labor is too scarce . . . time too valuable . . . to waste it ploughing .. . harrowing 
... and planting “any old kind” of corn. A smart farmer knows his seed . . . before 
he puts it in the ground. So. . . with painting your house. You want paint that 
will last . . . protect . . . that starts out fresh and clean and stays that way. And 
that’s what you get . . . in time and money-saving measure . . . with the Devoe 
2-Coat System of Painting — two coats . . . two different paints . . . that work 
together. One coat goes next to the wood, or old paint. The other coat goes next 
to the weather. Each does its special, surface-saving work this way: 


THE NEW UNDERCOAT seals the oil- 

thirsty surfaces of wood or old paint and 

lays on a solid, non-cracking foundation 

that has almost the covering and hiding 
power of two coats of ordinary paint. “Controlled 
Penetration” keeps vital oils in the paint film; 
assures extra-long life. 


THE NEW TOP-COAT has high “‘hiding 

power”... covers more surface ... 

fights sun and weather . .. resists fading, 

staining, and attack by ice and rain. 
The surface is smooth . .. sound . .. starts out fresh 
and bright and stays that way because it’s built to 
clean itself. 


TOGETHER these two coats combat paint’s common enemies — checking, cracking, fading, 
and peeling. These paints cost no more than any other first-quality paint. Since they last longer 
(and on new work save the application of the usual third coat necessary with ordinary paint) 
they bring you real economy. 


Other Famous DEVOE Paints: 


— makes you proud of your 
furniture and woodwork. 


DEVOE MIRROLAC ENAMEL 
Gorgeous colors that are so 


easy to apply. Smooth as silk but tough as leather. Dries quickly to a tile-like finish. 


—the tough, long-wearin 
enamel for inside floors an 
outside porches. Stands the 


DEVOE FLOOR AND DECK ENAMEL 


wear and tear of boots on wood, concrete, and linoleum. 


There is a Devoe paint for every painting purpose. For name of most convenient dealer 
drop us a postcard. ““People whe know — insist on Devoe.” 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 


The 189th Year of the Oldest Paint Maker in Amesica 


FIRST AVENUE AT 44TH STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
825 WEST CHICAGO AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Farm Credit Administration. But the pur- 
poses of the two are different. ‘The Federal 
Land Bank, Bank for Co-operatives, and 
PCA loans all are considered distinctly in 
the “‘sound business” category. The first 
emphasis is on getting back the interest and 
principal. The first emphasis of the FSA 
loan is to help the farm family re-establish 
itself financially. The farmer is not even 
eligible for the loan in the first place unless 
his condition is such that he can no longer 
obtain credit from private commercial 
sources, 

FSA’s loans might, with this distinction 
preserved, be administered by the FCA; 
or any other of various regroupings or re- 
combinations of the Government-spon- 
sored agricultural agencies might be made 
But that would require Congressional action 
—and there you have the starting point toward 
solution of the whole problem. 

The agricultural laws of this land have 
been written one at a time, piecemeal, each 
to deal with some immediate, pressing 
problem, and often with little relationship 
to other laws of past or present. The result: 
several co-ordinate agencies in the field, 
unavoidable duplication and overlapping, 
co-operation among agencies often difficult 
because of the laws themselves. 

An intelligent rewriting of the laws of 
Agriculture to bring about clarity, unity, 
and harmony is a responsibility that must 
eventually fall squarely into the lap of 
Congress. 


One final word: Thriftiness, getting or 
giving a good day’s work, avoiding waste, 
saving money wherever possible—all are 
virtues that make sense to farm people. 
They don’t like the opposites. But neither 
do they like, if they recognize it, false 
economy. Can the cost of the agricultural 
programs really be considered a financial 
burden to this country? Can efforts to re- 
strict or abolish any of them in the interest 
of economy be considered as quite sincere? 
Beside the billions this nation now finds it 
justifiable to pour into war, the few hun- 
dred millions required for the agricultural 
programs pale into insignificance. 

In this nation six million farmers and 
their families must be depended upon to 
provide the food for a population of 133 
million persons, most of whom have no 
way of providing it for themselves. And 
during wartime these same farmers, handi- 
capped, must provide food for additional 
millions across the seas. Whatever invest- 
ment is necessary in agricultural educa- 
tion, soil conservation, and assuring a 
healthy, thriving agriculture seems well- 
justified now and for the future. END 
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The Right Time 


to Make Hay 
[ Continued from page 19 | 


weather it is not difficult to dry hay in the 
field down to 35 to 50 percent moisture, 
but this is 10 to 20 percent too much water 
for safe storage. The TVA plan removes 
this last 10 to 20 percent of moisture. 

This system is installed in two barns on 
the Ohio State University farm. In June, 
1942, at Columbus, there was rain on 19 
days, and only once during the month 
were there three consecutive days without 
rain, yet about 180 tons of tough hay con- 
taining 35 to 45 percent moisture were put 
in these two barns in June and cured into 
good hay—the only good first-cutting hay 
we harvested last year. 

A description of this system can be ob- 
tained from the Department of Agricultur- 
al Engineering, Ohio State University. The 
ducts can be built out of rough or salvaged 
material. The most critical shortage in us- 





Here's a buck rake with a power lift made by 
Philip and Herman Hilty, of Bluffton, Ohio 


ing this method this year is fans. Silage- 
cutter fans do not work satisfactorily. 

Even without forced air, any sort of 
ventilator placed in a mow or stack and 
connected with the outside air will reduce 
or prevent spoilage. An open, wood-frame 
chimney placed in the center of a stack 
has made possible stacking of hay contain- 
ing at least five percent more moisture 
than would have been safe otherwise. Simi- 
lar chimneys may be placed in mows. The 
ends of the crosspieces in these chimneys 
should project slightly in order to make 
openings in the hay as it settles around 
the chimney. 

Chopping hay into the mow saves much 
hot, hard labor, puts twice the hay in the 
same storage space, and leaves the hay in 
shape for easy handling and feeding later. 
Field choppers which can be used for corn 
silage and grass silage, as well as the hay 
harvest, promise a major revolution in 
forage harvesting as soon as priorities per- 
mit their more exten- [ Continued on page 99 


Something different in buck rakes, built by 
Gunnard Hallin, Durand, Illinois, farmer 









PROF. SOY A. BEAN SAYS- 
TRAIN WOODPECKERS 
TO DRILL AND PLANT 
YOUR SEED BEDS--WO 
PRIORITIES NEEDED! 
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aes IT REAL HELP—SO IT CAN 
WORK LONGER AND HARDER. 
Sound your Z for 











CLEAN ENGINES 
WORK LONGER! 


.-.and last longer because vital parts 
run smoothly. There is less chance for 
poorly fitting rings to waste gasoline, 
power and oil. Undue wear on pistons 
and bearings is eliminated. 


Since PennZoil Motor Oil resists the 
formation of sludge, carbon and varnish, 
farmers everywhere tell how it saves 
them money in their cars, trucks and 
tractors, 

They save in repairs, gasoline, oil, and 
priceless time. They report. as much as 
50% reduction in overhauls, and from 
20% to 50% fewer crankcase drains for 
tractors. This all adds up to more work 
hours and more food to fight the Axis, 


*Registered trademark 


PENNZOIL FARM OILS 





FREE TRACTOR X-RAY! Write today 
for pocket-size, illustrated x-ray chart 
of your tractor, showing all vital points 
and exactly how each should be lubri- 
cated. Address Dept. AS, The Pennzoil 
Co., Oil City, Pa. Give tractor make 
and model. 





Oil is Ammunition 
—Use it Wisely 
























Crude Oil Ass'n. Permit Mo. 2 





AND LUBRICANTS ~~ PennZoill Motor Oil 
B.T.&T. OH + Gear Lubricants + Tractor Chassis Lubricant + PennZoil Diesel Oils 
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REPAIR the Tools 
You Can't REPLACE 


Service Makes Broken Tools 
AS GOOD AS NEW! 


Now that new farm and garden tools are 
strictly limited, you'll be glad you buy 
from a UNION dealer. Because UNION 
“numbered” Right Repair Handles guar- 
antee that your old tools, when repaired, 
will have the perfect hang and balance 
of the original tools. And our fork handles, 
with steel FLEX-BEAM, are the 
strongest in the world. Visit 

the “Tool Repair Corner” at 

your UNION dealer’s and | 

get your tools put in shape §% ‘4 

for another busy season. i “ff 


Ask at store or sarcai 


i write us for this | Lenka } 
FREE manual seteeee amet tae | 
ii tig showing how to i 


repair various 


BRING ME MY 
FIGHTING GEAR 


here's no time to 
lose from sore shoulders. 
Horses and mules will 
have to work early and 
late to feed our fighting 
forces. Keep their shoul- 
ders safe with collar 


pads! 
1-F-3 


Ta-pat-co 
COLLAR-PADS 
With Reust Proofed Red Hooks 


PREVENT SORE SHOULDERS AND COLLAR CHOKE 


RNING PASTE 


PREVENT GROWTH the humane 
way when calves are young by using 
DANA'S DEHORNING PASTI 
Applied in a jiffy; absolutely effective 
yet harmless. No bleeding or perma 
nent soreness. One bottle sufficient for 
50 young or 35 older calves. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money back. $1 post- 
paid with free Supply Catalog. 40 pages 
DEALERS: Send for proposition. 
H. DANA CO., INC 


c. > 
Est. 1861) 30 MAIN ST., HYDE PARK, VERMONT 
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Ever worry about how you'd replace critical equipment, livestock these war- 


time days? Mister, if the specter of fire loss cuts your sleep, here are some ideas 


Lets stage an imaginary fire on your 
property to see how and if you can take 
it. Let’s imagine that you are awakened 
from a sound sleep some night by a light 
shining in your bedroom window. At 
first you are too sleepy to realize just 
what is wrong—but you are fully awak- 
ened as it flashes on your consciousness 
that the light is caused by flamés. You 
rush to the window to discover fire shoot- 
ing from the loft of your barn! 

What do you imagine will be your first 
thought? Will you wonder what caused 
the fire? Be glad you have insurance? Or 
think of the livestock that are in the burn- 
ing building? The odds are in favor of the 
latter thought, and it will galvanize you 
into frenzied action. You'll dash for the 
door, grabbing some clothes as you go, 


determined to get your livestock out of 


that barn. As you leave the house, you 
will probably call back to your wile to 
phone Libertyville--or whatever your 
nearest town may be—for the fire de- 
partment. 

We hope you reach the barn in time 
to get the stock out, especially that prize 
purebred Angus calf your son Bob has 
entered in his Calf Club. Whether you 
do or not, one thing is certain, and that is 
the next hour or two will be hectic ones 
indeed as the community fire company, 
assisted by your neighbors, battles those 
hungry flames to prevent their spread to 
the machine shed, crib, and other near- 
by buildings. 

At last it is over. 

The fire truck leaves; your neighbors 
return to their homes; and you _ plod 
wearily into the house, where your wife 
has a pot of hot coffee waiting for you. 
Before sitting down to an early breakfast 
(there wiil be no more sleep for you that 
night), you go to your desk to get a piece 


of paper that until now has been more of 


an annoyance and expense to you than 
anything else—a sort of necessary evil 
which, like taxes, came around ever so 
often to put a dent in your pocketbook 

I refer to your insurance policy. 

Now that neglected piece of paper sud- 
denly assumes an important position in 
your thinking, and your hands tremble 
a bit as you open your policy to check 
on just how much insurance you fave on 
your barn, livestock, hay, grain, imple- 
ments, and so on, 

The barn, you find, is fairly well in- 
sured, but when you find only $200 in- 
surance on grain, which wouldn’t replace 
the oats alone, much less the corn and 
beans you lost, you begin to feel a little 


empty in the pit of your stomach. This 
feeling grows as you suddenly realize you 
had no insurance on your tractor and but 
a $50 per head limit on those feeders, 
which were easily worth twice that figure, 

You'll be surprised to see how amounts 
that looked so large when you were buv- 
ing the insurance now seem so ridiculous- 
ly small as you count your loss. That 
premium that seemed such a nuisance 
when the insurance was written now 
seems the most sensible investment you 
ever made 
small. 

After breakfast you go out in the barn 
lot once more to survey the damage in 
the light of day. Here and there smoke 
curls lazily to the sky from some burning 
grain or timbers that still harbor a bit of 
fire. As your gaze sweeps over the dismal 
scene, odd bits of blackened debris bring 
to your mind additional pieces of equip- 
ment which you had forgotten were in the 
barn—and the amount of loss keeps going 
up and up. 

While thinking in this vein, you sud- 
denly realize you haven't, as yet, re- 
ported the loss to your insurance agent, 
so you go in the house to phone him 
immediately. 


even tho it is half again too 


As YOU return to the barnyard, first 
one, then another, of your neighbors 
drops in to see how bad the loss is goil g 
to be. Almost without exception each one 
an inquiry 
as to the probable cause of the fire, and 
then a combination of statement and 
question expressing the hope that you 


asks the same two questions 


were adequately insured. 

Your neighbors want to know wh 
caused the fire, but you cannot answer 
their question because you are asking 
yourself just that! 

What might have caused the fire? 
First, let’s see what causes most barn 
fires. Lightning starts as many fires as any 
other one hazard; spontaneous ignition 
of hay, grain, or manure is a serious barn 
fire hazard, as are matches, smoking, 
electricity, and the operation of, power 
machinery. 

It’s easy to decide that your fire wasn’t 
caused by lightning because there wasn’t 
any storm; nor did you have any new hay 
in the barn that might have ignited from 
spontaneous combustion. You do recall 
that you were having trouble with the 
lights’ flickering on and off for the past two 
or three evenings when you were finishing 
up the barn chores. This leads you to be- 
lieve that a short circuit developed in the 
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wiring, causing the fire; so you bitterly 
blame yourself for not having checked the 
wiring when you first noticed something 
wrong. You'll be bitter about that for 
some time! 

Whether a short actually caused the 
fire or not, the odds are good that the loss 
could have been prevented had you exer- 
cised care in connection with the nine 
most common hazards on your farm. In 
the order of the percentage of fires 
caused on other farms thruout the country 
they are: lightning, 31 percent; defective 
chimneys and flues, 15; sparks on roof, 11; 
heating equipment proper, 7; matches, 

king, 7; petroleum and its products, 
6: ashes, coals, open fires, 5; spontaneous 
ignition, 4; misuses of electricity, 3. 


A FEW days after the fire, the insur- 
ance adjuster pays you a visit and settles 
our claim. He pays you all the policy 
ills for, but as we have already noted, 
u are woefully underinsured on several 
tems, so the money you receive from 
ur insurance company doesn’t begin to 
ver the loss. You feel like kicking your- 
f into the next county for not having 
bought more adequate insurance, but 
s too late to do anything about that 
now. Under the circumstances you stretch 
your insurance check. 

First, you start making plans to re- 
build the barn. You immediately con- 
clude it will be necessary to build a 
smaller building if you expect to have 
ny money left for stock and equipment. 
will handicap you to have a smaller 
barn, but there is no other course open 
to you—so a smaller barn it must be. 
Chen you find it isn’t easy to get build- 
material, particularly hardware, and 
i: result it takes twice as long to get 
the new barn built as you had thought 
it would. 

Difficult as is the job of building a new 
barn, that problem seems easy by com- 
parison when you come to the task of 
replacing your machinery. You find 
Ir 
ble 
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a new machinery is almost i impossi- 

o obtain, so spend much time and 

me ney trying to pick up what you need at 

various farm sales, with none-too-satis- 
lactory results. 

As you wearily contemplate your 
mounting loss, you ask over and over why 
this should have happened to you—and 
especially now of all times, when you 
I a chance to contribute so vitally to 
the war effort and to make some real 
headway financially. You feel because of 
y carelessness you have unwittingly 
aided our enemies just as much as if a 
saboteur had actually applied the torch 
to your barn. 

\ll in all it makes a disagreeable pic- 
9 , doesn’t it? But cheer up; remember 

hat this is only an imaginary loss—one 



















































ODAY, all the forces of freedom 

fight to keep them safe from 
human enemies. But another enemy 
—fire—could tomorrow snatch away 
their share of all we fight for—home, 
security, life itself. 


But guarding them—saving thou- 
sands of lives every year—is an army 
of fire-prevention experts main- 
tained for America’s protection by 
leading fire insurance companies 


In peace and war—this army 
helps authorities discover and cor- 
rect fire hazards that threaten our 
towns or farms. Sees that materials 
and equipment that go into our 
homes are as safe as men can make 
them. Helps authorities track down 
fire bugs. Recommends safeguards 
for granaries, foods and vital war 
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materials. Maps better ways of pro- 
tecting homes, farms and businesses 
against loss by fire... 


Thus—voluntarily and at their 
own expense—Capital Stock fire in- 
surance companies stand constant 
guard over the America they helped 
to build—over our lives and homes 
and the industries that make Amer- 
ica strong. Thus—in 30 years—they 
have helped reduce both the rate of 
fire losses and the average cost of 
fire insurance by more than 40‘ 


When you next buy fire insur- 
ance, demand this Capital Stock 
Company insurance that not only 
pays if fire strikes, but helps keep 
fires from starting. The emblem be- 
low identifies the agent who pro- 
vides it’s protection, 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF 
FIRE UNDERWRITERS 

Est. 1866— Maintained for public service by 

2 200 capital stock fire insurance companies 


85 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


INVEST IN AMERICA « BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS REGULARLY 
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| SHELL FEEDER 
PROBLEMS -« “Gi 


4-SQUARE LUMBER DEALERS 
can help you with both! 


CAN RACK 
No. S-3101 


Your First Problem is getting small 
buildings and equipment to carry out 
your 1943 production program. Here 
your 4-Square Lumber Dealer can 
help. No one is working harder to 
get lumber and other materials need- 
ed for farm construction. 

While certain kinds of lumber nor- 
mally used may not be available now, 
in many instances other kinds which 
are available can serve the purpose, 
or even other materials can be used 
in combination with the lumber on 
hand. Your 4-Square Lumber Dealer 
can adapt the materials he has or is 
able to obtain for use in small build- 
ings, for repair and maintenance, and 
for such lumber-built farm equipment 
as feeders for poultry, hogs, cattle, 
or nests, troughs, and other items. 
In most instances your dealer can 
arrange easy budget payment plans 
to suit your convenience. 


Your Second Problem is planning 
today the structures you will build 
tomorrow when lumber and other 
building materials are more aed 
ful. Here, too, your 4-Square Dealer 
can be of assistance. His wide knowl- 
edge of building materials, his broad 
experience in sound, economical 
farm construction, lends real value 
to his advice. 

He can show you the many designs 
of the 4-Square Farm Building Serv- 
ice which cover a wide variety of 
farm buildings. He can explain how 
advanced construction knowledge 
gives you better buildings without 
increasing cost. He can point out 
how design improvements, devel- 
oped after careful field studies, can 
better serve your needs. 

Your 4-Square Lumber Dealer and 
the 4-Square Farm Building Service 
can help you solve your building 
problems. See your dealer soon. 


Copyright 1948, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 


WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY 


First National Bank Bidg., Saint Paul, Minn. 


4.SQUARE LUMBER 


4-SQUARE LUMBER IS THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL 
BUILDING MATERIAL FOR ALL FARM CONSTRUCTION 
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that has happened only in our minds 

And since this hasn’t actually happened 
to you, the smart approach to avoidin; 
such a loss is to practice prevention and 
set up an adequate insurance program 
To a great degree, precaution can be ac- 
complished if you and your family will b: 
on the alert to detect fire hazards befor: 
they have an opportunity to do you harm 

Information on hazards and their con- 
trol may be obtained from many agencies 
engaged in promoting farm fire preven- 
tion. Your county extension director’s 
office and your local farm organizations al! 
have information. A letter or a card ad- 
dressed to this magazine asking for infor- 
mation on farm fire prevention will b« 
forwarded to the National Board of Firé 
Underwriters and other insurance groups 
who will furnish material to you without 
charge. 

In addition to eliminating fire hazards 
positively, the moral of our discussion is t 
put yourself back on the scene of ow 
imaginary fire with an inadequate insur- 
ance policy—and then to do somethir 
about adequate coverage. By adequate i: 
surance we mean insurance that is based 
on values exposed to loss. Naturally, thes: 
values, especially personal property values, 
fluctuate from year to year. For this reaso1 
it is a good practice to review your fire in- 
surance contract at least once each yea 
If you purchase your insurance on 
annual payment plan, it is easy to estab- 
lish the practice of examining your co! 
tract at the time you make your year) 
payments. It isn’t likely that a fire will 
catch you with inadequate amounts o1 
either your buildings or personal propert 
if you follow a yearly checkup system, and 
it’s an easy thing to do. 


PERHAPS you are thinking if you protect 
your property against the more common 
fire hazards and practice fire prevention, 
this should make your insurance cost less 
It should—and most likely will. For in- 
stance, most insurance companies allow 
credit in the rate for lightning rods, spark 
arresters, good heating plants with chim- 
neys built from the ground, fire resistive 
roofs on dwellings, and so on. Fire preven- 
tion, then, pays both ways—and no time 
more surely than in a period of national 
peril. END 





If you're at all like your war-hurried farm 
neighbors, it’s our guess that you'll think about 
the above article for awhile, agree that its 
recommendations are vital—and let the pres- 
sure of spring work crowd you right along 
without doing much about it. But here's a job 
you can turn over to your junior partners— 
the boys and girls whose sharp eyes and 
curiosities will ferret out danger spots for fire 
on your farm, whose persistence will nag you 
into stopping some day in town or calling 
your agent and getting your insurance up 
to what you think your farm is worth, war 
value. We'll do our part by offering War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps to the farm boys 
or girls sending in the best letters on what has 
been done to meet the menace of fire on their 
places—a $50 (maturity value) War Bond 
for the letter we think best; a $25 Bond for 
second place; $9 in War Stamps for third; 
and 50 cents in stamps to each of the next 10 
best letters. The only rules: that letters reach 
us not later than July 30 of this year; that 
letters tell of actual experiences on actual 
farms this spring and summer. Address Farm 
Fire Prevention Contest, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, lowa.—The Editors 
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Here is the portable self-feeder, holding 
about 200 bushels of grain, that C. B. Mon- 


son, of St. James, Minnesota, uses for his 
hogs. It not only saves work and time, but, 
Monson says, “‘.. . is wonderful for keeping 


the feed dry, which prevents waste.”” The 
number of hogs it will service depends on 
their size and age, but he has used it for as 
many as 278 head at one time, having to fill 
the feeder only once a week. Built as shown 
in the picture, it is grand for whole grain, 
Monson says, but he now has had it re- 
built, making it wider in the troughs so that 
he also can use it to good advantage for 
ground feed. Adjustable panels above the 
feeding troughs regulate flow of the grain 
downward. The feeder can be partitioned 
inside so that one end can be used for pro- 
tein supplement. It can be moved on its 
three skids with the tractor, and the 12-foot 
width permits passage thru almost any 
farm gate. The planked floor under over- 
hanging eaves cuts feed wastage to a mini- 
mum, and the shutter spreader at the back 
of the troughs assures constant supply. The 
V-shaped storage bin and its end walls are 
of 1-by-8-inch shiplap well nailed over a 
2-by-4 framing. END 
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? ANSWERS 
? ‘To the Farm Quizbox (page 28) ? 


~~ 


? 4. (b) is correct. There is no basis ? 
for the belief that red flannels 

? are warmer than any other ? 
color. 2. (b) is correct. 3. (c) is 

? correct. 4. (b) is correct. 5. (c) is ? 
correct. 6. (b) is correct. The 

? plant should be treated at the ? 
time or shortly before the flowers 


? open. 7. (b) is correct. Five milli- ? 
grams of peridoxine per hundred 
? pounds of pig is recommended. ? 


8. (c) is correct. 9 (c) is correct. 
? 40. (c) is correct. Calcification of ? 
bones (greater in males than in 
females) closes certain small ? 
openings thru which pass blood 
vessels that nourish the hair— ? 
thus shutting off nourishment for 
? the hair. 11. (a) is correct. Vita- ? 
min B foods include dried peas 


? and beans, peanuts, pork, liver, ? 
and grains. 1%. (c) is correct. 

? 43. (a) is correct. In some states ? 

, too much cottonseed meal causes 


butter to become chalky and ? 
crumbly 14. (c) is correct. The 
? record yield of 117.42 bushels of ? 
wheat was raised in Ireland 


? County, Washington, in 1895. ? 
15. (b) is correct. 16. (b) is 
? correct. ? 





Laborsaving Hog Feeder 





Who is th 


is man the 


Crawfords didnt want to see? 



























@ The Crawfords weren't friendly when he 
called. They had already made up their minds. 
“I'm just driving my car into town once in 
a while,”’ Dick Crawford said. ‘Besides, we 
can't drive over 35 any more. So why should 
I need auto insurance?” 
Then the man the Crawfords didn’t want to 


see did some explaining. He showed them’ 


authoritative figures which reveal that most 
accidents occur at speeds under 35 miles an 
hour. And he showed them why no family can 
afford the terrible expense of an accident in 
wartime, 

Finally it was Mrs. Crawford who decided 
that Dick should insure their car. Now he 
realizes it was a mighty wise decision. 

Dick Crawford did have an accident, half- 
way home from town. It was a serious smash- 
up, and the other driver was badly hurt. 

The judgment was heavy—far more than 
Dick could pay. And if the man the Crawfords 
didn’t want to see hadn't called, the loss 
would have been disastrous. 

Who was this man who called on the Craw- 
fords? He was an agent of the State Farm 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Company. 


There Are 7,000 Men Like 
Him— Ready to Help YOU! 
They are the 7,000 State Farm 
representatives in the United 
States and Canada whose war- 
time responsibility is to help 
save you from accident loss. 
They are backed by the world’s largest auto- 
mobile casualty insurance company. More 
farmers insure their cars in State Farm than 
in any other company in the world! 

Their insurance is geared to wartime condi- 
tions. Rates are adjusted to the type of gas 
ration card you have. Pool car drivers are 
now protected. State Farm auto insurance is 
non-assessable. 

With repair costs rising, State Farm offers 
the unique 80% Collision Plan. It pays 80% of 
the repair bill on every collision accident to 





your car, and 100% over $250—whether the 
damage is small or large! 

Also important are State Farm's other in- 
surance coverages. The Medical Payment 
Plan pays medical expenses of passengers in- 
jured in your car, for less than 1c a day. Com- 
prehensive Insurance protects you against loss 
from fire, theft, and most of the other hazards 
to your car. Emergency Road Service and 
Bail Bond Plan pays 80% of the expenses in- 
curred on a public highway for mechanical 
first aid, towing, and other services, and re- 
imburses you for 80% of any fee paid for bail 
bond. A State Farm representative wil: be 
glad to tell you about State Farm's life in- 
surance, too. 

(For obvious reasons, the names used in this 
advertisement are fictitious). 











STATE FARM 
INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
Pacific Coast Office: BERKELEY, CALIF. 











FREE to Drivers—New Informative Booklet 


co 

| Mr. G. E. MecHerte 

State Farm Insurance Companies SF-53 

| Bloomington, Illinois 

| Please send me your new booklet presenting 
basic facts about automobile insurance. I un- 

| derstand this request will not obligate me in 

| any way 

| Name 

| 

! 

| 


Address 


City State 


1943 
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We BETTER—FASTER 
CLEANER MILKING 


W THREE TIMES-A-DAY 
MILKING 


BETTER FEEDING 
CARE & MANAGEMENT 





W® eerrer SANITATION 





INCREASING 
MILK PRODUCTION 


LESS LABOR 












WITH 





Good milking results in 5 to 15% more milk... 
longer lactation period . .. higher butterfat test 
. . . fewer udder troubles. Better, faster and 
cleaner milking ... pleasing to the cow... 
provides an immediate means of increasing the 
production of your herd. 


Three-times-a-day milking increases total milk 
production by from 10 to 25% ... and makes 
possible a closer check on the condition of your 
herd. This is a ready means of increasing milk 
production without adding to the size of the herd. 


Milk production is directly affected by the feed- 
ing, care and management of the herd. Obtain 
the expert advice of your cow tester . . . county 
agent ... feed dealer . .. or State Agricultural 
College. They will gladly give you valuable as- 
sistance adapted to your locality. 


Each year large quantities of milk are wasted 
- . « because of poor sanitation in its production 
. . . resulting in high bacteria content and the 
presence of abnormal amounts of foreign matter. 
Avoid the waste resulting from such rejections 
. .. by better attention to sanitation. 











cleanest milking. 
milking. . . . Makes possible milking more cows without extra 
help. 
Milker result in the production of clean highest quality milk. 
There are two types of De Laval Milkers—the great De Laval 
Magnetic Speedway and the De Laval Sterling—each the best 
of its kind. The government has authorized us to manufacture 
a quantity of De Laval Milkers and has established definite 
quotas by counties. See your De Laval Dealer about how to 
obtain your De Laval. 


The De Laval Milker Will Make This Possible 


De Laval Milker is unequaled for best, fastest and 
Saves half the time and manpower of 


. . The exclusive sanitary features of the De Laval 








THE DELAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
427 Randolph St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 








HEARING AID 
WITHOUT BATTERY 


10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device With- 
out BATTERY. No headband. Worn on ear unnoticed 
Feather-light. Used by thousands. Send today for free 
information and names 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., 10 East 43rd St., (Dept. 40) N.Y. C. 


of happy users in 








Let Us Help You! 


IR. L. S. writes from Illinois: “I problems in connection with farming 


wood. How can I prevent it?” 


e some five-month-old calves that and homemaking. Services of this 


bureau have always been available 


[his condition is undoubtedly due _ to readers of Successful Farming at no 


to a diet deficiency. A good gveneral- charge. 


In order to further the war effort 


oks—Theory and Practice in the Use of Ferti- 
lizers, by F. E. Bear. Again we are coming to days 
when maximum possible yields from land and work 
may be called for, and here is a book that contains 
information for you who must understand thoroly 
the proper use of fertilizers—-the foods of your grow- 
ing crops. 360 pages, $4.00. Send money to Success- 
your vicinity. ful Farming. 





purpose mineral fed in a self-feeder 
will cure it. 

Each month many friends request 
information and help in keeping their 
production up to maximum. The 
Farm and Home Service Bureau—a 
department of Successful Farming 
was established to help you with your 


you ll want to increase your pro- 
duction but will have less help. This 
situation will require many new prac- 
tices, and undoubtedly new questions 
will arise. We shall be very glad to 
answer them by personal letter if you 
will just mail your problems to: 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


& 
Farm & Home Service Bureau *“““"."“"S 
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Do You Qualif 


An evaluation of WPB's recent orde: | 


permitting farm hookups for wartime 


A FARMER or group of farmers near 
electric power line may now, under < 
tain conditions, obtain electric servic« 
meet a labor shortage or to help incr: 
food production. 

The recent U-I-C order of the War Pro- | 
duction Board, liberalizing its restricti 
on the use of metal, makes possible 1 ¢ 
connections to rural electric distributior S 
lines. ‘The order applies to all types of « 
tric systems—power companies and REA- 
financed co-operatives alike. 

Before the order, the WPB had, beca 
of the metal shortage, established rigid 
strictions on such connections. Howe 
accumulated evidence of the value of « 
tricity in production and_ laborsaving 
there are about 300 farm uses for ele« 
power—brought the liberalization. n 

These are the conditions under wl 
an individual farmer may get service: H 
must have, or must be able to purchas : p 
without priority assistance, at least one p 
the following types of electrical equipment 
water pump for livestock, milking 
chine, milk cooler, incubator, broode: n 
feed grinder. 

He must also have no means of operat- ol 
ing his equipment other than the electri q 
service to be furnished; and he must hav [ 
livestock on hand which, together with his he 
estimated production of livestock for mar- 
ket, is equivalent to not less than “‘five ani- th 
mal units” of production. 

Each of the following numbers of 
stock on hand is equal to one animal unit 


1 milk cow, 10 beef cattle, 30 breeding Pe 
ewes, 3 brood sows, 40 turkeys or geese, R 
75 laying hens. \ 


Each of the following estimated produc- to 
tion of livestock for market is also equ 
one animal unit: 20 cattle in feed lot per th 
year; 160 lambs in feed lot per year: 
feeder pigs per year; 250 chickens 0 
broilers) per year; 600 broilers per yea! 

The farmer may total his various singl of 
units of production to make up the neces- h 
sary five units. 

The total length of line extension to a1 
one farm may not exceed 100 feet per a 
mal unit. However, if more than one « 
sumer is to be served, their animal 
may be pooled. No extension may ex 
5,000 feet in length without special per 
sion of the WPB. 

lo obtain an extension, a farmer applies 
to his power supplier, who will join in 
plying to the county USDA War Bo rd 
The farmer must certify to the board tha 
his farm not only meets all the require- 
ments above, but that the extension 
result in a substantial increase in farm pr! 
duction or a substantial laborsaving. 

The county War Board has final author- 
ity to approve the application, altho a lew 


( 
‘ 


days or weeks may elapse before constr 
tion materials and approvals can be 
tained. The power system makes the ¢x- 
tension from its existing stocks of wire 
other equipment, where possible, ol 
chases from manufacturers the necessa! 
materials. 

Most of the material released for thes 
new extensions is steel wire. Steel is not s 













ri 
I 


for Current? 


efficient a conductor of electricity as cop- 
per or aluminum, but it does get current 
to the farms which need it badly. 

In addition to the connection of service 
to totally unelectrified farms, the new or- 
der permits the extension of lines on farms 
already electrified, such as outbuildings 
and other places to which service has not 
yet been brought, with the proviso that the 
above conditions are also met. 

For example, under the new order, 10 
hog houses on the Tallula, Illinois, farm of 
\. E. Frank and Earl Hurie were connect- 
ed for the first time during the severe cold 
snap of early March and electric brooders 
installed. As a result, the Huries saved 88 
pigs of the 10 litters. By the usual method 
of brooding—relying solely on the warmth 
of the sow—they would have lost about 
“half the litters,’ the Huries estimate. 

\ltho it is too early to measure the effects 
of the new WPB order on farm production 
and laborsaving, it can be stated safely 
that, on the basis of experience on electri- 
fied farms, electric devices will free the 
farmer for the heavier demands of the 1943 
goals on his time and energy. Also, on 38 
percent of our 6,000,000 farms, electric 
power will make it possible for those left 
behind—the old, the. handicapped, the 
women and children—to do tasks that the 
men gone off to war once performed. 

Now if a farmer’s production, estimated 
or on hand, falls below the minimum re- 
quirements for an extension under the 
U-I-C order, or the distance is too great, 
he may find that the system of pooling 
animal units with his neighbors may turn 
the trick for him. In addition, WPB is man- 
ifesting sympathetic understanding of the 
contribution of electricity to the produc- 
tion of food. For instance, near Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania, 220 farmers, members of an 
REA-financed co-operative, proved to 
W PB satisfaction that if they were allowed 
to string 85 miles of wire on poles which 
were in place at the time of Pearl Harbor, 
they could step up their 1943 production 
by about 6,000,000 pounds of milk, 75,- 
000 pounds of beef, 75,000 dozen eggs, 
40,000 pounds of pork, and 22,000 pounds 
f broilers. That’s 3,100 tons of food—and 
the farmers got the 60 tons of metal needed 
to finish the lines!—Harry Slattery, Ad- 
ninistrator, REA 




































“Mom says a bird told her 
| was in the cooky jar!" 





produced in a hurry! 


“QUANTITY AND QUAL- 
ITY” are demanded of the 
war production lines today. 
This means Quantity and 
Quality in pork production, 
too. More pork for our fight- 
ing armies... for our produc- 
tion army ... and for our 
civilians. Not only Quantity, 
but Quality, and it must be 


Put your hogs on the Wayne Pork Producing Program— 


feed Wayne Pig and Sow Meal to your sows during the gesta- 


tion and nursizg periods . .. to your pigs until about 10 


weeks of age... then switch to Wayne “V” Hog Supplement. 


Wayne fed along with your home-grown grains will supply 


those vital proteins, minerals and vitamins needed to grow 


large sturdy frames loaded with profitable heavy pork. 


Feed for the highest possible pork production in the short- 


est possible time .. . Wayne “V” Hog Supplement can help 


you. See your local Wayne dealer . . . in spite of the huge 


increased demand for Wayne Feeds, he will do his utmost to 


supply you with sufficient 
building program. 


how 
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Please tell me 


L Wayne 
Farmer and win 


feed to maintain a real pork 


March to Victory with 


WAYNE 


ALLIED MILLS, INC., Fort Wayne, ind.=am ay 


Please send me 
booklet “Produce 
Profitable 
Pork”. 


NAME_ 


I can be a noure— a — 


Victory 


civy___—_ - STATE. 


War Sav- 
Bonds. 


§ ings 
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Greater Strength ...Wind Resistant 
MORE USABLE SPACE! 


ILCO Rafter Arches, be- 

cause they combine wall 
and roof into a single unit, 
offer a continuous framing 
member from foundation to 
roof ridge. This form of con- 
struction eliminates the join- 
ing of roof to sidewall which 
is the weakest point of ordi- 
nary construction; gives a 
stronger, wind resistant build- 
ing. More usable space results 


because the interior is virtu- 
ally free of posts and braces. 

RILCO glued laminated 
wood rafters are engineered 
for the job—for gothic arch 
barns, machine sheds, poultry 
and hog houses, other farm 
structures — delivered ready 
for correct assembly in a few 
hours. Anyone handy with 
tools can build right with these 
modern, factory-built rafters. 


WRITE for your FREE illustrated Rilco folder and name of nearest dealer 


o | 
ai 
a | RILCO 


Copyright 1943, R_L.P. Inc 


LAMINATED PRODUCTS, Inc. 


A Weyerhaeuser 
15825 First National Bank 


Institution 
Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 





CHOLERA 
WARNIN 


Watch out for heavy hog cholera losses 
this year. Play safe. Have your spring pigs 
vaccinated BEFORE an outbreak strikes. 
You can’t cure cholera. But you CAN 
protect your hogs, by vaccination in ad- 
vance. Have it done NOW. 


Have it done by a Veterinarian and be 
SURE of protection. Your Veterinarian 
knows how to provide maximum protec- 
tion, Call him and be safe. 


Associated Serum Producers, Inc. 
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HUNTIN 








214 Sportsman’s Bidg., Boston, M c 





Leaf 4 


HUNTING & FISHING 
is a monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping, dog and 
boating stories and pic- 
tures, invaluable informa- 
tion about guns, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, 
best places to fish and 
hunt—countless ideas that 
will add more fun to your 
days afield 
Special Trial Offer. 
Send 25c in stamps or coin 
and we will send you Hunting 
& Fishing for six months 
HUNTING & FISHING 
MAGAZINE i 





DASH IN FEATHERS.. 


OR SPREAD 


ON ROOSTS 





OUR ARMED SERVICES COME FIRST IN 


TOWER’S 


FISH BRAND SLICKERS 
SUITS and HATS 
production schedule for the duration. 


We are striving also to produce a limited quantity of the 
famous oiled waterproofs for the American farmer and work- 
ingman on the home front. If your Dealer cannot supply you 
write us direct and we may be able to cooperate with you. 
When Victory is attained by our gallant forces we hope to 
again meet your requirements as we have for over 106 years. 





Write for our special Folder D? 
““PRESERVE YOUR SLICKER“ 


Famous for Over 106 Years 


“The Old Salt’’ will give you valuable tips 


on how to make your waterproof last longer. 
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VETERINARY 


Helps Intestinal Diseases 


SEVERAL reports by university and ex- 
periment stations indicate that sulfaguani- 
dine may be of great practical use for coc- 
cidiosis control on poultry farms. Treat 
ment must be started early, and the usual 
dosage level is a half pound of the drug to 
each 100 pounds of ration. 

Published reports indicate that young 
calves suffering from highly fatal whit 
scours were greatly benefited and the death 
loss curbed by thrice-daily doses of sulfa- 
guanidine. An extensive field experiment 
showed that the drug cured a high per- 
centage of pigs affected with infectious 
enteritis. 

Sulfaguanidine is not a cure-all for 
all intestinal diseases, but, when coupled 
with other control measures under veteri- 
nary direction, it can be of inestimable 
help. Only limited quantities, at rather 
high prices, are available for veterinary 
use, but results merit a trial when serious 
losses threaten. 


New Product Looks Promising 


ONE MIGHT rub his eyes and look twic« 
if he saw an unbred heifer yielding a nic: 
daily quota of milk. But such a phenome- 
non has been accomplished following hypo- 
dermic injections of a man-made gland 
secretion called stilbestrol. Biochemists 
have succeeded in artificially reproducing 
the natural hormone of the ovary, called 
estrone, the substance that starts the gland 
machinery rolling to induce the heat 
period. 

The new product, which fortunately is 
not overly expensive, has a great field of 
usefulness in correction of barrenness of 
heifers and in certain forms of sterility af- 
fecting mature cows. After the heat cycle 
has been established by injections of stil- 
bestrol, many of these animals continue 
to come in heat regularly and settle with 
calf. 

Preliminary tests point favorably to use 
of this “synthetic estrogen” for removal of 
retained afterbirths as well as for expulsion 
of overcarried or so-called mummified 
foetuses. 


Helpful Reminders 


THERE ARE Offered on the market severa! 
products containing sulphur and _ urea 
which are claimed by the manufacturers to 
have an inhibiting effect against invasions 
of coccidia when added to the flock ration 
of young chicks. The University of Wis- 
consin has conducted experiments (see 
Successful Farming, May, 1942) indicating 
that sulphur has some merit as an aid in 
controlling coccidiosis. 

A new method of amputating a diseased 
claw on cattle under local anesthesia has 
made the salvage of many valuable breed- 
ing animals a profitable procedure. 

There is considerable evidence that 
so-called bull nose (necrotic rhinitis) ©! 
shoats is related to hereditary influence 
Breeding stock having any history of this 
disease should be sent to slaughter. 

Accidental poisoning with sodium ni- 
trate fertilizer has been noted in cattle and 
sheep when the empty bags are discarded 
and animals have access to them. END 












Ayrshire Sets Fast Pace 
BRINGING $3,600 recently at the Buck- 
eye Farms Dispersal Sale, Lima, Ohio, 
Glengarry: Sir Burton, Imp., set a record 
for males of the Ayrshire breed that has 
not been equalled since 1919, Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard W. Baum and Sons, of Bainbridge, 
Ohio, were successful in purchasing this 
opular herd sire, bidding against a syndi- 
cate of breeders. No less than 40 of Glen- 
garry Sir Burton’s sons are heading promi- 
nent herds in Canada and the United States. 


Records Topple at Angus Sale 


Back In 1938 S. C. Fullerton, of Miami, 
Oklahoma, won the Aberdeen-Angus Bull 
Grand Championship at Chicago’s famed 
International Show with his entry, Black 
Prince of Sunbeam. Black Prince was, and 
is, a great individual. On top of this he 
came by his championship breeding hon- 
estly; Black Peer of St. Albans, 
vas International Grand Champion in 
1934. The names of other great producing 
sires and dams studded the pedigree of 
Prince. 

Recently at the National Angus Sale and 
Show in Chicago, sons and daughters of 
Black Prince of Sunbeam broke some 23- 
ear Aberdeen-Angus records. One of his 

Prince Sunbeam, 46th, topped the 
at $10,000. Buyer was F. W. Pearson 
for his Meek Ranch in Van Buren County, 


his own sire, 


| sOnS, 


; sale 


Iowa. Another son of Black Prince sold for 
$4,000, going to a Kentucky breeder. The 
third son brought $3,500 from an Illinois 


purchaser. One daughter sold for $3,500 to 
; in Indiana breeder. The three sons and 
f five daughters of this great breeding bull 
f brought a total of $30,400—an average of 
$3.800. 
| Considering the fact that his sons and 
3 daughters in the Chicago sale represented 


. but a small part of his yearly get, the 

1 performance of Black Prince of Sunbeam 
should offer some indication of the herd 

, value of a top sire. Or, as one prominent 

f Illinois Angus breeder has expressed it: 

. No good bull has ever sold too high.” 

{ However, Black Prince is not for sale, as 
Mr. Fullerton has resisted all buying 
torts. 


Che Chicago Angus sale also illustrated 
inother point—that you do not have to 
“name” breeder or have a big herd 
) command top prices. Top cattle, re- 
ardless of who breeds them, are always 
ppreciated by the buying public. L. W. 
irson, of Greenville, Iowa, has been 
reeding Blacks for only a few years and 
is a cow herd of around 20 head. His 
, nly entry in the Chicago show and sale 
1 is an 18-months-old bull, Elbar Black 
Winning Reserve Grand Championship 
| na strong field of 53, Elbar went thru the 


pea 


. ng at $5,700, second high bull and third 
. igh individual of the sale. Buyer of the 

inknown”’ bull was a Virginia breeder. 
r Che Chicago Angus sale set a 23-year 
if cord for purebred beef cattle consign- 
> ient auctions. The 150 head brought a 
. tal of $189,050—in cash—or an average 


$1,260 per head. The top bull at 
),000 and the top cow at $6,050 set 23- 
ir records for the Blacks. Another record 
s broken when an 11-months-old bull 
vught the sum of $5,250. Cattle went 
to 21 states and Canada.—C. K., III. 
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No matter where you live, or what 

make of water system you own, near 

you is a dealer you can depend upon for 

expert repair or replacement service. He’s your Myers dealer — 

a part of the great Myers army of pump and water system spe- 

cialists. Whatever you need, from plunger leathers to a complete 
pump assembly, he is ready to serve you. 


Call ori your Myers dealer — depend on him to help you keep 
your pump equipment operating efficiently and economically. 
If your farm has no water system, there again your Myers dealer a. 
can assist you. Many farmers are eligible to buy a new water 
system provided it’s needed to increase production of essential 
war foods such as farm crops, livestock and poultry products. 
Your Myers dealer near you can tell you what to do to obtain 
such new equipment. Talk it over with him now. hr 


FREE MANUAL 


on Care, Maintenance 





{Do YOU KNOW that as 


Myers dealer can supply pump as- 

semblies, cylinders and other 

major replacement units as well 
as plunger leathers, gaskets, valve 
springs and small repair parts? 
Replacement and repair parts for 
existing farm water systems are 
not rationed. If you need repairs, 


No matter what make of pumping 
equipment you have, you need this 
handy 28-page manual for owners. 
Tells how to make simple repairs 
and adjustments. Full of illustra- 
tions. and useful information on replacements or complete new j 
all types of pumps. Mail coupon quipment, see your Myers eee 
for free copy. ea 


























Please send free owner's manual 
and name of your nearest dealer. 


ware mt ¥. 
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Successtul 
Homemaking 
Hepartment 


a [CAN farm women today are facing 
the biggest job in history. It isn’t just one job, 
either, but a multitude of tasks for the strong 
hands that drive the tractor, feed the baby 
chicks, and push the soft, dark earth around 
tiny tomato plants. It is these same hands 
which so patiently tie hair bows, sew on but- 
tons, and fasten jar tops. Then when the work 
is done, these efficient hands are groomed for 
‘“*school,”’ and off goes the busiest woman in 
the U.S.A. to study club to learn more about 
solving the problems which face her home. 

The meeting in Warren County, Lowa, pic- 
tured on this page, wasn’t a special one—it 
was typical of the countless gatherings of 
farm homemakers which are held every day 
in some part of the country. With their coun- 
ty home economist, these women who are 
helping fight the battle of food production 
work out their mutual problems. 





Yes, it was a regular all-day study session, 
but the visitor was “‘special.’’ She was charm- 
ing Mary Grigs, home editor of England’s 
Farmers’ Weekly, who had come to this country 
to meet and talk with American farm women. 
lhe group popped questions left and right, 
and in return Miss Grigs quizzed them. 
“Will England be different after the war?” 
“Yes, because everyone has accepted re- 
sponsibility,” the English woman answered. 
[hen it was her turn. “Would you accept 
a Land Army here in America?” she asked. 
This brought a variety of answers. 
‘Why not? We need more help right now.” 
‘*‘Um! L don’t know’’—this from another. 
‘The farm women of America always have 
done their share in getting out and harvest- 
ing the crops, caring for the animals, and 
raising chickens. Besides, we’ve kept our fami- 
lies well-fed. We are the Land Army!” 
| listened and thought of the job ahead for 
us here on the farm lands of America. How 
much we need to see thru the eyes of our 
British sisters. Then I knew I dared to ask 
Miss Grigs to take time out of her whirling 


visit to our country to share her story of 


England’s women with Successful Farming 
readers. ‘This she has done in her splendid 
article, ‘To the Fields Go Britain’s Women.” 

Somehow, as I drove home that night, | 
felt closer to these women of Britain. I felt my 
hands clasped to the country women of the 
world who work together for the hope of to- 
day—free homes and happiness tomorrow. 

Yes! There’s a big job ahead. It will take 
strong hands and stout hearts. END 


By Gladys M. Johnson 


Photographs by Marion Pease and British Press Service 


To the Fields 


Tas war has a way of being dramatic in Cities. 
Bombs fall; buildings topple; there is a terrible 
clamor. People suddenly become heroes as they go 
about their ordinary, everyday business. Tragedy 
and a kind of splendor—the splendor of individual 
courage—are there side by side. 

In England this civilian war is as grim on the farms 
and in the villages—less noisy, because the big build- 
ings are not there to crash to the ground, but just as 
grim. But there is a difference. It is a difference that 
comes from working all the time with crops, with 
stock, with living and growing things: the war work 
of people on the land is still part of the fundamental 
good sense of tilling the earth and making it fruitful. 
It is construction, not destruction. Perhaps that is 
why so many women and girls and school children 
at home have gone proudly to help the farmers. 

For they are making a good job of it. They have 
surprised the farmers. Nobody could blame a farmer 








ne 





for doubting the usefulness of city people. So when 
members of our Women’s Land Army first volun- 
teered to take the place, as’ well as they could, of the 
men who had been drafted into the fighting services, 
they had no warm welcome. It took time—and need. 
As more men went from the land, one or two enter- 
prising farmers called up the Women’s Land Army 
offices. They were going to take a chance on it. ‘Their 
neighbors watched, and waited to be able to say, 
“I told youso. . .” But it didn’t happen that way. 
In a short time, the Land Army authorities were be- 
sieged with telephone calls. ‘‘William Atkinson seems 
to have got a pretty smart farm laborer from you 
people. . . . Did he hire the only one who knows how 
to milk a cow, Or can you send us another?”’ 

Well, now the city girls are not only threshing 
grain, and milking, and driving tractors; but work- 
ing heavy excavators on land-drainage schemes, and 
timber-felling for the Forestry Service, and going 


ho Britain's Women 


By Mary Grigs, 


Home Editor, Farmers’ Weekly 


around the country as, pest-exterminators—a dirty, 
tricky, unsentimental job of rat-catching that doesn’t 
at all fit in with the picture of a girl who once worked 
at a stenographer’s desk or in a beauty shop. But 
the Women’s Land Army is trained for this work with 
a basic four-week training and additional instruction 
for those who are going to do specialized jobs like 
machinery maintenancé and repair; and the farmers 
soon found that the quick wits and _ willingness 
of their new “help” could be adapted fast enough to 
the routine of farming. 

It was the same story with the part-time workers, 
both from the villages and from city factories; and 
with the children, too. Everybody is taking part in 
raising food. We are, you see, a very little island 
and there are a great many of us on it just now. Not 
only ourselves, but American boys, and people who 
have escaped from the countries that Hitler has 
devastated—a tremendous | Continued on page 92 
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Umph Vitamin A content of scalloped potatoes 
by sprinkling grated carrots between layers 
Potatoes lack Vitamin A, you know! A bit : 
of grated cheese added to the milk adds flavor 


and boosts the protein and calcium supply. 
& 


Youre doubling up on work thes: N 
days—twice as big a garden, twice 
many chickens, twice as many jobs 
do every hour of the day. That mea: 
you have less time than ever for fixin 
and fussing over meals. Yet you a1 
your family need more and bette: 
food than ever to do that double jo! 

How to manage? Easiest and best 
way is to pack more nutrition int 
whatever you serve. 

Take the everyday foods you use 
over and over. What can you do in a 
hurry to step them up nutritionally, 
and at the same time snap them up in 
taste and looks and appetite appeal? 
Well, here are some good examples 






















Use Every Bit of Those Greens. You’re feast- 
ing on leaf lettuce and radishes and on- 
ions from the early garden. Don’ 
squander any of their vitamins and 
minerals and spring flavor by letting 
them soak in water. Don’t discard those 
dark green outer leaves of lettuce: 
they’re richer in vitamins and iron and 
calcium than the bleached inner ones 
Do use the tender leaves of the radishes 
—just wash ’em and toss ’em in with 
the lettuce. Use the green tops of the 
onions, too—in cottage cheese, on 
bread and butter, and in salads 
Put islands of sliced hard-cooked 
eggs over that bowl of fresh-cooked 
dandelion or mustard greens or spin- 
ach, and you double the appetite ap- 
peal. Cook those greens with a piece ol 
parboiled salt pork, and you’ve some- 
thing even better. Serve with hot corn 
bread, and you’ve reached a new 
height in pleasing your family. 
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By Genevieve A. Callahan 


Stanley Studios 






Photographs: 





















Great-grandmother looked 
upon oatmeal as a builder- 
upper food! Add oatmeal } 
to meat loaf the next time 
you mix one for dinner. 
It's a nutrition stretcher! 


Mid-morning lunches in the 
field should be filled to 
the last bite with energy! 
Grind leftover meat, sea- 
son with egg dressing, and 
spread sandwiches. For 
crispness add leaf lettuce » 








Dishes | 


Make the Most of Cereals. Give every- 
body a big bowl of cereal and milk for 

) breakfast every morning. Whole-grain 
or restored, hot or cold—you can get 
plenty of variety from day to day. This 
rule is all the more important now that 
you're shifting breakfast eggs more and 
more to dinner and supper, and omit- 

| ting them from the breakfast menu. 
Cereals go a good way in furnishing 
protein and iron and vitamins, found 
so abundantly in eggs. 


Cook hot cereals occasionally in 
milk, or in half milk and half water, to 
l add more food value. Serve brown 


sugar with them sometimes, for extra 
iron and calcium, and for variety. 
Each time you bake bread, make a 
- few loaves of oatmeal, bran, whole- 
- wheat, or other whole-grain bread. 






And be sure to use potato water or 
milk, or both, in all of the bread and 
g rolls that you make. The water in 
e which pared potatoes have been 
cooked is valuable because it contains 
d a rather high percentage of their wa- 
. ter-soluble vitamins and minerals. 
S As for stale, leftover bread, use 
h cubes of it to scallop juicy vegetables 
€ on top of the stove. The bread absorbs 
n those vitamin-and-mineral-rich juices, 
making sure that they’ll all be eaten. 
d 
d Build Up Meatless Meals. For meatless 
\- days or meals, reinforce those beans, 
)- split peas, or other vegetable proteins 
if with milk, cheese, or eggs. Use nuts, 
a peanuts, and peanut butter as freely as 
n you can. | Continued on page 82 
W 
Eggs not only improve the taste of a salad, 
7 but add generous supplies of protein, iron, and 





A,B, and D vitamins. Arrange them over top 
of spring salad; or add egg wedges to dressing 
. 


















































Successtu 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF. 


Recipes | 


Good foods from readers. Tested in Successful Farming’s Tasting-Test Kitchen 


HE tail end of housecleaning, the whirl of activity that ‘ 
always comes at the end of school, getting Mary’s summer ‘ 
dresses lengthened and patching Johnny’s overalls, getting ¥ 
those young chicks (more than usual this year!) off to a good 2 
start—all these things spell the month of May. Yet amid the 
hustle and bustle of such activities, there’s still the family to 
be fed, meals to be planned. Because it’s May and there’s 
the intoxicating atmosphere of spring in the air, meals have pe 
to have a new sprightliness. They have to be substantial and t 
healthful, too. Rice Dish, crisp Spring Salad, and toasted bread * 
sticks (pictured above) make just such a satisfying meal. Try ‘ 
them and other readers’ recipes this month. 


—Mrs. G. J., Ind. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


RICE DISH 


Fry bacon or salt pork until 
crisp; remove and sauté onion 
in the drippings until soft and 


6 slices bacon or 2 cups boiling 
salt pork, diced water 

11/ cups sliced 1 teaspoon salt 
onions Yq teaspoon chili yellow. Remove. Wash rice, 


1 cup rice powder and sauté in bacon and onion 
2 cups canned drippings until lightly browned. 
tomatoes Add remaining ingredients, in- 


cluding bacon and onion, and 
simmer 30 minutes, or until rice is tender. Serves six. Try with liver, 
fried or broiled, green beans, and toasted bread sticks—good ! 








- ——_—_—_—— ae 


SPRING SALAD —Mrs. E. B., Kans. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 






Combine first eight ingredi- 
ents, and place in a glass jar. 
Shake well before using. You'll 
have two and one-half cups of 
dressing. Clean and chill vege- 
tables; chop just before serving. 
Mix with one cup dressing and 


cup vinegar Ye teaspoon dry 

34 cup salad oil mustard 

1 cup tomate juice 1 head lettuce 

2 tablespoons 3 cups fresh 
minced onion spinach 

2 tablespoons sugar 1/ cup radishes 

Ye teaspoon Ve cup green 
paprika onions, chopped serve. Serves cight to 10. 

Vf teaspoon salt [ Continued on page 80 
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By Ann Courtney 


Drawing by Paul Girding 


O MATTER how eagle-eyed our 
vigilance, children do get burned, nails 
are stepped on, poisons taken, and 
heads bumped. And now that tires are 
thinner and fewer, and many home- 
town doctors have left to care for our 
boys in khaki and blue, it’s more im- 
portant than ever that we farm moth- 
ers be prepared to meet these emer- 
gencies which occur frequegtly. 

My S.O.S. calls to date have been 
for poisons and head injuries. When 
Bill, our first born, was 14 months old, 
he sampled a can of furniture polish— 
the kind that both cleans and polishes. 
By the time I arrived from the next 
room, he had spilled a visible amount 
on his play suit and had taken a ques- 
tionable amount internally. 

While I stripped him, Grandmother 
ran for the mustard. But neithér a half 
teaspoon of mustard in half a glass of 
warm water nor the white of an egg 
induced vomiting. Next we called the 
family doctor. He was out. His office 
nurse advised, ‘‘Better take him to an- 
other doctor quick.’ So off we went, 
posthaste, with Bill wrapped in a 
blanket, to a doctor 10 miles away. 

Because a kind neighbor had phoned 
ahead for us, the doctor was waiting, 
ready to use a stomach pump, and he 
washed out Bill’s stomach until no 
more oily droplets came up. The emer- 
vency Was OvVeT. 

But over the following days Bill was 
feverish and cross. Four days later, 
a body rash appeared, indicating that 
his system was still attempting to throw 
off the poison. No doubt we had not 
diluted the emptied his 
stomach quickly enough. 

Later a baby specialist told us that a 
type of pneumonia may develop if 
a child has inhaled the fumes from 
kerosene or similar liquids when swal- 


poison or 


lowing them, so that a doctor’s care is 
often imperative, and hospitalization 
is sometimes recommended. 

From our experience with Bill came 
a family-preparedness program which 
included information on what to do, 


how to do it, and the purchasing of 


needed supplies for a first-aid kit for 
the home. We also added a Red Cross 
first-aid textbook to the reference book- 
shelf in our kitchen. 


Our emergency kit, kept on a shelf 


high enough to be outside the reach 
of preschoolers, yet easily accessible to 
the adults in the family, includes: 
one ounce of sirup of ipecac; aromatic 
spirits of ammonia; iodine ampoules, 
tincture of iodine; picric acid gauze; 
tannic acid jelly; gauze-tape bandages; 
boric acid crystals; three-by-three- 
inch sterile gauze squares; one-inch 
and two-inch roller bandages, bandage 
compresses, and sulfanilimide powder 
—this last used only upon doctor's in- 
structions to prevent wound infection. 

Because tetanus germs lurk in barn 
lots and gardens, and in numerous 
other places on the farm, our family 
has taken tetanus toxoid shots. They 
are a preventive measure to forestall 
tetanus from developing from small 
scratches and skin abrasions. But after 
a serious injury, like a nail or pitch- 
fork puncture, another shot of tetanus 
antitoxin should still be given. 

An ounce of prevention, of course, 
is worth a pound of cure in forestalling 
accidents, and, as a reminder, let’s 
review some of the preventive meas- 
ures that should be followed by every 
farm family: Keep all poisons out of 
reach of small children. Label poisons, 
and put pins, sandpaper, adhesive 
tape, or bells on their lids or stoppers. 
All bottles, tubes, and jars should be 
accurately labeled. Your druggist or 


physician will gladly stick on typed di- 
rections. (Ink often blurs, and penci 
fades.) Never leave the kerosene can 
or lantern on the floor or any othe: 
place where tots can reach it. Kee; 
matches out of reach, and see that thi 
children stay away from rubbish and 
bonfires. Watch that handles of cook- 
ing utensils are turned away from eage! 
young hands. Keep stairways 
cially basement stairs—cleared, and 
close stairway doors. 

It’s important, of course, to keep 


espe- 


livestock. serum and vaccine awa\ 
from the children. When refrigeration 
is necessary, place the bottle high and 
to the back of the refrigerator, and be 
sure to destroy the empty serum and 
vaccine tops and bottles. Be sure that 


all wells and cisterns have safe tops. 


Warcu that toddler! In the absence 
ef a barnyard fence and gate, make 
a back-yard play pen for him. Tr) 
back-yard and barnyard cleanup days 

treasure hunts to see whose gloved 
fingers can find the most rusty nails, 
pieces of barbed wire, diamonds of 
glass, and splintery boards. Most im- 
portant of all, prepare yourself mental- 
ly and emotionally to meet accident 
emergencies. 

And don’t forget to keep that first- 
aid kit well-stocked. Now that trips 
to town are few and far between, dupli- 
cate medicines on hand may be lile- 
savers— 
first-aid kits. 

In our home kit I have written the 
following instructions: ‘‘Read all labe 
before using any medicine. Follow dl- 
rections. Be calm. Call Dr. X, phone 
450, or Dr. Y, phone 863.” 

The next step is knowing how and 
when to use the material. State health 
departments and Red Cross agencies 


accidents can happen even to 





Slig 


Brui 






excellent material on first aid. 
Here are emergency measures for ac- 


cidents that are most common on the 


Poisons: Act immediately to induce 

ing. Give a olass of milk. Fol- 
it once with one teaspoon of 
irl of ipecac. Give more milk, 


ikewarm salt or soda water, or soap 
suds. Pouch the back of child’s throat 
your finger or handle. 
loctor. Continue fluids, and if 

| has not vomited within 10 min- 

tes, give another teaspoon of ipecac. 
Cor fluids. (Giving milk first, 
before an emetic, helps to dilute the 
oison, and diluted poisons are not 


bsorbed so rapidly as concentrated 


spoon 


iInue 


nes loo, a full stomach empties 
ore quic kly.) If there is only one 
in the house, I’d suggest this 


nergency treatment before calling 


aoctor. 


Slight Burns and Scalds. For first-degree 
the skin red- 
ned), spread a piece of ster ile gauze 
vith any 


urns (where is only 
good burn ointment, and 
indage the burned area gently. (At 
ir house we always have on hand 

nic-acid jelly.) Never put absorb- 

cotton next to a burn, since it 
vill stick and, when removed, will 


ther injure the tissues. 


Severe Burns. Ca// the doctor. For exten- 
sive burns, rapidly remove all loose 


lothing over the burned area, but 
lon’t try to remove clothing that 
sticks to the skin. Cut around it, and 
eave that part for the doctor to re- 

ve. Apply sterile gauze several 


thick (or freshly laundered 
loth) soaked in a slightly warm bak- 
Bandage lightly, 
nd cover with blankets for warmth 
s treatment for shock. Many deaths 
burns result from shock rather 

in from the burn itself, so treating 
1 shock is important. In addition to 
‘eeping the victim warm, see that his 


ivers 


solution. 


o-soda 


ead is placed lower than his body to 
blood circulation, and 
ve a considerable quantity of water 
small drinks at frequent intervals 
re st. Picric-acid gauze alsoisa Sal- 


ccelerate 


ry emergency dressing and, be- 
of its well- 
ted to first-aid kits. 


compactness, is 


Bee Stings. Remove stinger. Apply a 
of baking soda. Give child one 
poon of milk of magnesia. 


Bruises and Bumps. If the bump is se- 


ere, put the [ Continued on page 86 
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Victo RY GARDEN SALAD 


Chicory 
Romaine 
French Dressing 

Ritz Crackers 


crispness —in the salad itself and 
in the crackers you serve with 
it. So choose Ritz—the crispest, 
crunchiest cracker of them all—the 
cracker whose freshness is sealed 
in by a special baking process. 




































































You'll find lettuce is not the only leaf that makes a 
salad! There's a score of tasty, healthful greens to 
enjoy. (Fennel, dandelion, spinach leaves, mustard 
greens for example! ) But there is only one cracker 
that does a salad full justice—crunchy, golden Ritz 
...S0 fresh and tempting, so wonderfully delicious. 


a 





Radishes 
Carrots 


1 for salad success is 


easiest way we know 
a salad a success! 
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Meals will be different this year, too! But you can add . 
sparkle and flavor, easily and quickly with Ritz—or any of 







the delicious crackers and cookies baked by Nabisco. Look 


NABISCO 


for this red seal when you buy. It’s your guide to quality. 
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as Made for Kitchens 


Splash it about with paint, paper, and decorative accessories and 


you'll be rewarded with a cheery room that sparkles with individuality 


ee more than ever before, we have to rely on 
color to bring gaiety and brightness to our homes. 
Until we have won the war we won’t be able to buy all 
the wonderful appliances and equipment that mean 
so much toward making life worth living. 

Imagine for a moment that all the modern equip- 
ment was removed from the kitchen pictured on the 
opposite page. Certainly it would be less efficient, but it 
wouldn’t lose a bit of its attractive personality because 
its color has been planned and carried out so successfully. 

Even tho you can’t discard your old range and re- 
frigerator now and buy new, you needn’t put up with a 
kitchen that’s down-at-the-heels. You’ll find your kitch- 
en will do a real Cinderella act with a new dress of paint, 
new curtains, or even a new arrangement. A farm 
kitchen is usually large and a perfect spot for lots of 
color. What room wouldn’t sing with cheerful yellow 
walls and woodwork, blue-topped breakfast table and 
working surfaces, pale blue ceiling, and deep blue floor, 
with bright red in flowerpots, chair seats, decals, and 
other accessories to add spice? 


Or SELECT a wallpaper you like, and let it decide the 
color harmony of your kitchen. The light copper-rose 
of a paper might well be matched in paint for the 
breakfast table and chairs, with the ivory of the paper 
pattern used on the woodwork. Paint the table top rich 
green for a different look and repeat this color on the 
Hoor and for curtain trim. 

Perhaps the floor is the offender in your kitchen, and 
you decide on a new linoleum in soft browns and tans 
with just a touch of peach. Carry this last color up on 
the walls, wax the woodwork so that its light oak finish 
glows, and hang sheer green organdy curtains. 

If your kitchen is high-ceilinged and large, bring the 
ceiling color, say soft coral, down on the wall to molding 
height; paint the rest of wall lighter coral. Use achocolate 
brown floor, with dusty blue as the accent note. 

Don’t give up if your kitchen seems old-fashioned. 
Perhaps what it needs most is a different arrangement. 
Work it out on paper first to save your back, planning 


Opposite page: Here are two views of the 
attractive and colorful kitchen in the home 
of Mrs. Wallace F. Knapp in Eaton Coun- 
ty, Michigan. The blue-white walls in the 
utility part of the room contrast pleasantly 
with the delightfully figured wallpaper 
which has been used for the dining center. 
The red and white checked, ruffled cur- 
tains add a lively note, as do the touches 
of red in the decorative pieces and in the 
shelf trim. Color has also been smartly 
used in all the linens, and the Roman- 
Photographs by Hahn-Millard striped Turkish toweling at the windows 


the utensils and other equipment where they are most 
used. Make use of every inch of space by building cup- 
boards where they are needed. An old-type sink can be 
made doubly useful by building a cupboard below. 
Spice shelves save cupboard space as well as time in 
finding what you want. Easily constructed corner 
shelves utilize waste space, and, painted a pleasing 
color, add to the beauty of a room. For eating space in a 
small, crowded kitchen, use a hanging shelf in front of a 
window or install a popular breakfast bar. An odd 
corner could house a small table, desk, or shelf. 


lr YOURS is a rented house, and you can’t build in 
cupboards, perhaps you’ve an old china closet or small 
buffet which can be dressed up. The exterior could 
match light blue-gray walls, with the interior soft dusty 
rose. The curtains might repeat the dusty rose, with a 
deep blue floor. 

Different, but so practical, are breakfast table and 
chairs painted a deep, dark color. Bright oilcloth seat 
cushions to tie on are smart too. Should your linoleum 
be showing wear, don’t hesitate to cover it with a good- 
quality paint. Try a mottled effect for practicability. 

There’s no easier way to give your kitchen a lift than 
by hanging new curtains. Work out something original. 
It might be that a gay dress print would give just the 
sparkle your windows need. If you’re one who doesn’t 
care for curtains, frame the entire window with a clever- 
ly cut-out cornice. This could match the walls or con- 
trast with it. Or you could use a cornice only across the 
top of the window, with full curtains hanging straight at 
each side. You might outline your windows with a color- 
ful wallpaper border trim which comes cut and glued 
ready to apply. 

You'll doubtless think of lots of other ideas, such as 
unusual and bright picture arrangements, colorful trays 
hung as pictures or used as picture frames, as well as a 
comfortable chair to relax in while waiting for some- 
thing to cook. So wave the magic wand of color over 
your own kitchen, and you'll find that it will become 
as attractive and inviting as any room in the house. END 


in the workroom which adjoins the 
kitchen takes away any impression of 
dreariness that workrooms are so likely 
to have. The floor, of course, is linoleum, 
as are the work surfaces of the cabinets. 
The little cabinet that separates the dining 
center from the rest of the room holds all 
the china necessary for breakfast and other 
small meals. Kitchens as attractive and 
efficient as this one are being planned to- 
day and are to be bought tomorrow with 
the War Savings Bonds which smart home- 
makers insist be marked for that purpose 
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uses of Baking Soda, also a set of 


Please send me FREE 8OOK, describin 








g Soda 


you want a soft crumb, ‘tender 


good baking results. You've got 
to use sour milk and Bakin 


“But I'll tell you one secret for 
if 


texture and delicate flavor.” 


“I’m giving them lots of good, 
solid trimmings like Soda Bis- 


cuits, muffins, and short cakes 
—héarty foods that will stick to the 
ribs of my hard working men.” 


y's getting 


more nourishing fare.”’ 


ARM & HAMMER 





“Short of help these days, but do 
you know that it’s really fun to be 
ng my own work again. And 


doi 
I think that the famil 


better, 





Good Ideas From Our Readers « Household News 


1. This chemical heat pad is so handy, 
always ready to use immediately because 
you don’t need to heat water or turn on 
any current. All you have to do to ob- 
tain safe, lasting heat is add two table- 
spoons water to it, and in less than a min- 
ute you’ve heat that stays above the 145- 
degree temperature for as long as eight 
to 10 hours. You get about 120 hours’ 
service from each unit. And refills are ob- 
tainable for about 50 cents. It’s a boon in 
these rubber-is-vital-war-material days. 
Comes with blue or brown cover; about 
$1. (The Rose-Derry Company, Dept. 
SF, Newton, Massachusetts, ) 


2. Here’s a bowl that’s almost as versatile 
as the plastic it's made of. It’s ideal for salad 
serving. Helps, too, in passing fresh fruit, 
popcorn, snacks, nuts. Yes, it even works as 
a centerpiece when holding fruits or vege- 
tables. Made of a lovely translucent, 
marbleized plastic, it is light in weight, 
odorless, and easy to clean. With normal 
care it will be very hard to chip. Comes in 
four delicate colors, pretty for table service: 
red, green, yellow, and blue; about $1. 
(The Kilgore Mfg. Co., Dept. SF, Wester- 
ville, Ohio.) 


3. Something that’s useful in every kitch- 
en is a memo pad, stationed where it’s al- 
ways ready and waiting to be used. Think 
of the time it would save you trying to 
remember the message you had for Jim, 
or the news you wanted to write to the 
boy or girl away from home, or the shop- 
ping list! This kitchen memoranda hold- 
er comes in red, white, blue, and green, 
is easy to fasten to a wall or cabinet door. 


It’s about 89 cents, and extra rolls of 


paper, 214 -inches wide, are 10 cents each. 
(The Burgess Co., Inc., 2200 Scranton 
Road, Dept. SF, Cleveland, Ohio.) 


@® To make appliqueing easier, Mrs. V. 
G., Indiana, says to paste on the pieces to 
be worked with a flour and water paste. It 
will hold them firm until worked and will 
wash out easily. 


@® Before the young miss starts to wear 
a new hair ribbon, Mrs. C. R. R., Wis- 
consin, suggests you touch its ends with 
clear nail polish. This will help prevent 
fraying so you won’t have to trim down 
the ribbon so often. 


@® Ever use your ice-cream freezer to 
churn butter? Mrs. B. H., Kansas, does. And 
when it's very warm, she packs ice around 
the can to chill the cream. She says she 
has butter in short time! 


@@® Is there a vacant space in the chil- 
dren’s bedroom? School youngsters will 
appreciate this suggestion from Mrs. ( 

U. W., Ohio: Using four orange crates, 
place two together on end (open side in 
about two feet apart. Fasten a wide piece 
of plywood or wallboard across the tops 
of the crates, and paint. The shelves may 
be used for storing school books or toys; 
the top is an excellent writing desk. You 
could put a skirt around the desk to tie 
in with the draperies or curtains in the 
room if you liked. 


@® A bureau drawer makes a good bed 
for a small baby if he is away from home 
overnight. This helpful idea comes from Mrs. 
P. W. M., Kansas. 


@® When the inside of a lamp bulb be- 
gins to blacken, why not put that bulb ina 
closet or hall, where it won’t need to give 
strong, constant service? You need full- 
strength bulbs for reading and for regu- 
larly used fixtures. Make sure you get the 
benefit from every bit of light by keeping 
light bulbs clean. Wash only the glass 
part with a good suds; rinse and dry 
thoroly. Keep lamp shades and reflector 
bowls clean, too, so you'll get the best 
possible service from them. 


@@® If the ruffles on your crisscross curtains 
are beginning to show signs of wear while 
the rest are still holding up, Miss B. S., 
Kansas, suggests hanging the curtains full 
and straight down on a single rod. It's a 
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3; pleasing change, she says. Or, you might 
yu want to remove the ruffles and replace with 
ie some made of a gay cotton print material, 
1€ to match in color and design with other ac- 


cessories in the room. 


~d @® When she has a few idle moments in 
ne the kitchen, waiting for something to 
Is, ‘set done,” Mrs. E. M., Oregon, 


straightens a drawer, discarding un- 
necessary items, putting others in order, 


e- or changing its lining; or she cleans a 
1a shelf. This way she can skip over such 
ve small jobs when she’s doing the main 
ll- housecleaning. 

u- 

he @ Mrs. H. G. D., Indiana, uses old hog 
ng rings, clamped together in a mat shape, to 
ASS help her at dishwashing time, in scraping off 
ry stubborn food from plates and pots and pans. 
tor 

est @® Curtain stretching is made easy and 


painless, says Miss H. B., Michigan, if 
in ordinary fork is used in placing the 


ins curtain on the stretcher pins. 

vile 

‘, @® When you want to make several rows 
full of stitching on the machine but have no 
$a space guide, Mrs. S. S., Wisconsin, says to 


use a small piece of adhesive tape, plac- 
ing it on the right side of the sewing ma- 
chine presser foot. Let it extend out as far 
as you want. To measure, keep the last row 
of stitching directly under the end of the tape. 






@® To keep dust out of a separator tank, 
Mrs. L. H. O., Missouri, did this: She 
cut from a feed sack a round piece a 
lite larger than the tank opening, faced 
the edge, and rananelastic band (or draw- 
string) thru to hold it firmly in place. 











@® Windodd lengths of narrow ribbon, lace, 
and elastic around empty adhesive tape 
spools. Helps keep the sewing machine 
drawer neat, says Miss E. D., Ohio, and is 
Go great timesaver. 





Have you a time- and work-saving hint? 
Successful Farming pays $2 for each helpful 
idea published here. Unused suggestions 
Gre not returned. Those which are used in the 
magazine will be paid for promptly.—Editors 












On our busy farm we 
use New Rinso..it 


GETS OUT MORE DIRT 


















“How easily its 
soapy-rich suds 
wash clothes 


WHITER’ 


writes 
MRS. LEONARD ARNOLD 
of Palatine, [Hinois 
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THERE'S NO END OF CHORES 
ON A FARM. ONE REASON | CAN 
HELP IS ‘CAUSE RINSO SAVES SO 

MUCH TIME IN THE HOUSE 





Mother shows off her dazzling Rinso 
wash to lovely Darlene and Mary Ann. 


Mr. Arnold is a breeder of pure blood 
Holsteins. He also raises chickens. 





YOU CERTAINLY 
CAN STRETCH A 
t DOLLAR, ARLINE 














NEW RINSO'S A GREAT HELP TO 
A DAIRY FARMER. | USE IT TO 
WASH MILK CANS, STRAINERS 
AND SEPARATORS. IT SURE CUTS 












RINSO HELPS A 
LOT! IT MAKES 
CLOTHES LAST 
LONGER _ SAVES 
REAL MONEY 






















The Arnold’s prize bull, Shanley Bessie 


Nig, won top honors at the Iowa show. farm work. His only hobby is golf. 








Only New Rinso gives you a// these: 


ONGER LASTING Sy 
J GREATER ECONO, a 
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Leonard devotes most of his time to | 
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_and it’s the BEST 
Rinso ever made 
jiar Package 
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SEAL’? 
or WAR-TIME CANNING 
Saves Metal! 


Home-canned foods are not rationed! 
Be smart, be patriotic—grow a Vic- 
tory garden and can the surplus at 
home in BALL all-glass jars. Saves 
metals for war! Use the new BALL 
No. 10 Glass Top Seal and BALL 
Ideal Jars, time-tested and reliable. 
BALL No. 10 Glass Top Seal Jar: Glass 
lid replaces metal—sanitary and safe 
to use. Band should be removed after 
12 hours and used on other jars. 
Glass Top Seal closures fit any Mason 
jar with smooth top edge. Buy them 
separately for jars you have on hand. 
BALL Ideal Jar: Easy to seal, easy to 
open. Spring steel wire clamp will 
not stretch after continued use. Glass 
top lasts as long as jar. 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY 
Muncie, Indiana 


BALL Ideoi 
BALL Gloss 
Tep Seei 


ALL-GLASS 
JARS 


BALL BLUE BOOK! Fill 
out and send in the coupon 
from the circular from a 
box of BALL Jars and 
get a BALL BLUE BOOK 
free. If you do not havethe 
coupon, send 10¢ with 
your name and address, 


if® . & 
YOU WON'T BE HUNGRY IF YOU CAN! 


WHEN YOUR CHILD 


“Wont Take 


A LAXATIVE! 


ou can’t blame a 
Yehild for refusing to 
take a strong, bad- 
tasting cathartic! You 
wouldn’t like it either, 
if you had to take such 
medicine. Next time 
your youngster needs 
relief, treat him to Ex-Lax—the laxative that 
tastes just like fine chocolate! Ex-Lax is 
thoroughly effective. But it’s gentle, too. 
Ex-Lax won’t upset the children or make 
them feel bad afterwards...10c or 25ca box. 


EX-LAX Strikes a, 
‘HAPPY MEDIUM 


—not too strong! 
—not too mild! 
— it’s just right! 


As a precaution 
use only 
as directed. 














Successful Recipes 


SPINACH LOAF 


[ Contin ued from pag 


—Mrs. L. H., lowa 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


cups canned or fresh 1/4 teaspoon salt 
cooked spinach Vg teaspoon pepper 
cup cracker crumbs 1 tablespoon lemon 
cup diced cheese juice 

egg, beaten 


APPLE BUTTER TARTS 


Mix all ingredients and place i 
greased loaf pan. Bake in moderate o 
(325°) 45 minutes. Serve with meat | 
baked potatoes, and apple salad. S¢ 
Six. 


—Mrs. V. P., Ill, 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 cup apple butter 
Pastry 
Melted butter 


2 eggs 
1 cup milk 
4 tablespoons sugar 


and bake in a hot oven (450°) 15 minutes; 


Beat eggs; add milk, sugar, and apple 
butter, and mix thoroly. Line tart or 
muffin pans with pastry and brush \ 
melted butter. Pour filling into shells 
then reduce heat to 350° and continu 


baking 45 minutes, or until firm. Top with a meringue, if desired. Serves Six. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING ROLLS 


—Mrs. V. P., lowa 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


3 tablespoons corn 
sirup or honey 

6 cups sifted en- 
riched flour 

1 egg, well-beaten 

6 tablespoons 
melted shortening 


cake yeast foam 
cup lukewarm 
water 
cup milk, scalded 
and cooled 

3 teaspoons salt 

3 tablespoons sugar 


At night break and soak yeast in the 
lukewarm water 20 minutes. Pour scalded 
milk into mixing bowl, add the salt and 
sweetening, and let cool. When milk 
mixture is lukewarm, add softened yeas 
and three cups of the flour. Beat smoot! 
Add beaten egg and melted (not: hi 
shortening. Beat again. Then add r 


maining flour or just enough to make medium-soft dough. Knead smooth a 


until no longer sticky. Place in greased bowl, cover well, and let rise overnight 
moderately warm place. Next morning, when doubled in bulk, shape into any 


desired kind of rolls. Let rise in greased pans until doubled. Bake about 15 to 2 


) 
( 


minutes in a fairly hot oven (400°). Makes two and one-half dozen rolls. 


One dollar is paid for every reader's recipe published in our 
magazine. Why not share your family's favorites? Address Successful 
Recipes Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa.—Editors 


Are You Feeding Your Family Well? 


% There’s nothing better than 
crisp, spicy radishes picked at thei 
prime—with firm flesh and _ tart 
flavor. This vegetable is chock-full 
of Vitamins A, B, and C. Use it, 
tiny leaves and all, for dressing up 
springtime dishes. 

*% Squeeze lemon juice over fresh 
greens salads to add to their Vita- 
min C content. It ll save salad 
dressing, and give a piquant tang. 
Your body needs a supply of Vita- 
min C every day. It doesn’t store 
it, you know. 

% Cook rhubarb with 
helps to save that sugar supply. 
Rhubarb is an excellent source of 
Vitamins A and C. 

% Get ready for next winter now! 
Fill your Vitamin A bankevery day 
by eating plenty of fresh green and 


prunes, 


yellow fruits and vegetables. Your 
body stores Vitamin A. 

% Make a note of this: Foods 
which are high in protein, such as 
milk, eggs, meat, and 
should be cooked at a low temper- 
ature. Protein tough 


cheese, 


becomes 


when cooked at very high heat. 
% Oranges are A-B-C fruits, for 
they contain all three vitamins. 
One glass of orange juice will 
give you the Vitamin C require- 
ment for the day. Vitamin C helps 
keep you peppy! 
*% Vigorous health comes in part 
from eating protective foods daily 
milk; meat, or a meat alternate 
such as cheese; fruits and vegeta- 
bles (some fresh or raw): whole- 
grained bread or enriched prod- 
ucts; eggs and fat. 
*% Don’t forget that cream is fat 
even in coffee! If you want to get 
your body to use up some of its 
you'll have to 
skip the use of cream occasionally. 
*% There'll be a cool night, even in 
May, when baked beans ’n’ brown 


own stores of fat, 


bread will taste mighty good. 
Beans are a compact source of body 
energy and do a good job of satis- 
fying that hungry feeling. They 
rate high as a source of blood- 
building iron and the helpful B 


vitamins, riboflavin, and thiamin. 
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81 


tints. all week ! 


Here’s a basic recipe that takes your food rationing problems into account. 


Made up quickly, and easily, then stored in a cool place, it retains its 





freshness and flavor (PILtspury’s Best assures that) and is ready to use 

1 in seven hearty, nutritious, point-saving baked foods. If preferred, 

: you can use the small Baking Powder Biscuit recipe illustrated below for 
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Fruit Nut Coffee Cake ~— Makes a little fruit goa 


an 


Cross-Bar Tea Biscuits — Flaky and tender, yet sat- 
isfyingly filling. Add 3% cup milk to 2 cups Pillsbury’s 
7-in-1 Recipe (or use the small Baking Powder Biscuit 


recipe). 


Proceed as directed in Baking Powder Biscuit 
recipe 


Roll out 4-inch thick. Cut into strips 2x4 
inches. Place two strips crosswise in each greased mufhn 
pan. Combine 2 tablespoons melted butter and 4 cup 
honey or corn syrup. Drip over tops of biscuits. Bake in 
hot oven (450° F.) for about 15 minutes. Remove from 
pans immediately. Makes about 12 to 14 biscuits. And 
you can be sure they'll turn out right because Pillsbury’s 


Best is bake-proved before it reaches [a-ecumee by 


tual baking tests 4 to 6 times a day during milling. 


Se 2 


; way —deliciously! Take 3 cups Pillsbury’s 7-in-1 
pe (or use 114 times the small Baking Powder Bis- 
t recipe). Add 4 tablespoons sugar and 44 cup chopped 


alnuts Mix well. Combine and add 1 well-beaten egg 
nd 2 


4 cup milk. Mix until all flour is dampened. Turn 
well-greased 9x9x2-inch pan or 9-inch layer cake 
Pat out evenly with floured finger tips. Brush top 
milk. Score with knife blade into diamond shapes. 
a cherry, apricot, etc., alternately with nutmeat 
on scored areas. Sprinkle top with sugar. Bake in 
ven (400° F.) for about 30 minutes. Serve warm. 
earty and nourishing, made with Pillsbury’s Best— 
lies the quick food-energy everyone needs in wartime. 


seconds. Pat or roll out to 4-inch thickness. 4. Cut 
with floured 2-inch cutter. Place on ungreased bak- 
ing sheet. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) for about 12 
to 15 min. Makes about 18 delicious small biscuits. 





Fresh or Canned Fruit Shortcake — Always a 
favorite, and made so easily, this way! To 2 cups Pills- 
bury’s 7-in-1 Recipe (or use the small Baking Powder 
Biscuit recipe) add 3 tablespoons sugar; mix well. Add 
4 cup milk; mix until all flour is dampened. Knead for 
a few seconds. Roll out to about 3/16-inch thickness. 
Cut with 34-inch cutter. (Makes 12 rounds). Place 
two rounds together; spreading melted butter between. 
Place on ungreased baking sheet. Bake in hot oven 
(450° F.) about 15 minutes. Serve as a shortcake with 
about 3 cups sweetened fresh or canned fruit. Serves 6. 
And notice how fluffy the shortcake is—yet hearty and 
fully satisfying, too! That's the ‘tender blend"’ of Pills- 
bury’s Best at work for you. 


Ps 


Savory Meat or Sea Food Slices —With a tender 
Pillsbury Biscuit Topping that furnishes added body- 
building protein. And is it good! To 2 cups Pillsbury’s 
7-in-1 Recipe (or use the small Baking Powder Biscuit 
recipe) add 34 cup milk; mix until all flour is dampened. 
Knead gently for a few seconds. Roll out into 16x10- 
inch rectangle. Pan-fry 4% cup chopped celery and %4 
cup chopped onion. Add 1 cup cooked, chopped or 
ground meat, or sea food and 1 cup cooked or canned 
vegetables. Add 1 slightly beaten egg. Season to taste. 
Spread mix over dough; roll up as for jelly roll; seal 
edges. Cut into 8 slices. Flatten out to 3-inch diameter. 
Place on greased baking sheer. Bake in hot oven (400° F.) 
about 25 minutes. Serve hot with tomato or cheese sauce, 


Combine 4% cup corn syrup with 3 table- 


spoons PILLSBURY’'S BEST Enriched Flour. 
Add 1 cup fruit juice gradually 
thick. Add 1 tablespoon butter 


cook until 


Meat and Vegetable Casserole—With generous 
topping of tender but full-bodied Pillsbury Biscuit. Com- 
bine equal quantities cooked potatoes, carrots, peas, or 
other vegetables to make 4 cups. Prepare 3 cups medium 
white sauce. Add vegetables; season to taste. Add 2 cups 
(1 lb.) cooked beef, pork, veal, or liver, etc. Turn into 
2-qt. casserole. Top with the following: Pan-fry 4% cup 
each chopped onions and green pepper. Add to | cup 
Pillsburys 7-in-1 Recipe (or to Y% the small Baking 
Powder Biscuit recipe). Add %4 teaspoon garlic salt; 
blend well. Add 4 cup mitk; mix until all flour is 
dampened. Knead a few seconds. Arrange on casserole as 
shown or roll out to fit top of casserole; flute edge. Bake 
in hot oven (425° F.) for about 30 minutes. Serves 6 to 8. 


4 EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD 


SAASSOets Weare 








Wartime Punch! Your baked foods pack a bigger 
wartime punch and you really play a 

nutrition program when you use obhe flour that has 
been enriched as your government recommends. The 
added vitamin B:, niacin, and iron help make all your 
baking more nutritious. Such a flour is Pillsbury s Best— 
always the same choice quality—whenever you buy it, 
wherever you buy it. Join the thousands who are using 
baked foods to round out their meals 


»art in the national 
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> 
{ First “E”’ award in milling industry to 
~~ > Pillibury’s Springfield, 1 Mili, 



















Kate Smith swaps stories 
with Miss Honey of Death Valley, California 
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fast, | 


l cup sifted flour 
1% teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 
’. teaspoon salt 


Sift four once, measure, add baking 
powder and salt, and sift again. Com- 
bine shortening and milk; add to 
flour and stir until all flour is damp- 


on co 
Miss Honey: 


g camp in 


writes Miss Grace 
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other ; 
for being 
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almost misse 
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But I wonder if your 
es Calumet so depend- 
alumet is double-acting— 


mixing bowl and again in 


asty Calumet 
The first time 
for seconds came so 
d getting some myself!” 


CALUMET DUMPLINGS FOR STEW 


1] teaspoon melted butter or 
other shortening 
¥% cup milk 


ened and soft dough is formed. Drop 
from teaspoon on boiling stew. Cover 
tightly and cook 5 to 7 minutes, ac- 
cording to size of dumplings. Serves 
6 to 8. (All measurements are level.) 


CALUMET 


THE DOUBLE-ACTING BAKING POWDER 


* Listen to “KATE SMITH SPEAKS,” CBS Network 
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Step Up Everyday Dishes! 


re 
| Continued from page 


When you do have a little meat, stre' 
it with whole-grain cereals. A cup of roll: 
oats used in meat loaf or meat balls, f 
example, adds as much protein as one eg 
more iron than two more ene! 
than four eggs, and more Vitamin B, th 
six eggs. Pretty good wartime bargains 
nutrition, wouldn’t you say? 

Add chopped liver to meat loaf to st 
up its vitamin and mineral values in 
truly remarkable way. If you scald th 
liver in boiling water for a few minutes be- 
fore chopping it, the job will be much less 
gory. And if you use a little flour in t 
mixture, the liver flavor won’t be 
obvious. 


egss, 


Put Punch Into Potatoes. The potato is a bis 
shot these days. All the nutritionists salut 
it! Sweet potatoes stand at the very top o! 
the vegetable list for nutritional value pe: 
pound, and whites are not far behind them 

Give potatoes Vitamin A—the only food 
essential they lack—by combining then 
with carrots. Nothing is better than scal- 
loped potatoes and carrots, with plenty ot 
chopped onion for extra flavor. Get th 
casserole ready at breakfast time, making 
sure that the milk comes up well over th: 
sliced vegetables. Slip into the house abou 
10:30, and slide the dish into a slow ove 
Come noon, and you have something that’s 
“so nice to come home to.” 

Save time and vitamins and minerals by 
cooking spuds in their jackets. If you insis 
on having them peeled before they go to the 
table, do them this way: pare a strip length- 
wise around the “edge” of each scrubbed 
potato before you put it on to boil; when 
cooked the skin slips off in two big pieces 
just like that! 

Potatoes that are to be fried or used in 
salad should always be cooked in their 
jackets, and the jackets should be left on 
until it’s time to make the salad or do th 
frying. Why? Because those cold potatoes 
lose many of their vitamins while standing 
if they’re exposed to the air. The jackets 
cut down that loss. 

Don’t overwork fried potatoes in your 
meals! When you have them, make them 
extra good. That means fry them slowly, 
covered at first so they won’t dry out. Add 
a little thin cream when they’re half done 
and you add new goodness; add chopped 
onions and you have a more zippy taste 
Always let fried potatoes get crusty, golden- 
brown beneath; then turn with a pancake 
turner. 


Get Smart With Canned Vegetables. An) 
home-canned vegetables left? If you're 
tired of them as is, mix them. Add part o! 
a jar of corn to part of a jar of string beans 
and you have succotash; add tomatoes and 
you have Succotash Creole. There are ail 
sorts of tasty combinations. 

You know about saving the juice from 
those canned things and adding it to soups 
and gravy. But have you tried cooking car- 
rots and other root vegetables in the juice, 
say, from a jar of string beans? It’s just 
another case of vitamin thrift. 

Make the most of your canned toma- 
toes; add them to all sorts of leftover dishes 
and stews. Make tomato soup frequently 
it’s so nourishing and good. But don’t ac¢ 
soda in the making; it’s destructive of 5 
and C vitamins. To keep the soup from 
curdling, stir 1 cup cold 
2 cups cold milk, heat to just below boiling, 
season, serve, and eat. 


tomatoes into 
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* As a stand-in for coffee, uy serving cups 
of tomato soup or hot tomato juice for sup- 
per, lunch, or even breakfast. The young- 
sters, too, will like the idea, and the soup. 


Use That Buttermilk. Have you gone back to 
churning? Then use that buttermilk to 
make baked things not only rich in milk 
values, but more tender and delicate than 
usual. It adds just the right touch to corn 
bread, doughnuts, oatmeal cookies, ginger- 
bread, and a lot of other things. 

Gingerbread, by the way, is one sweet 
way of taking extra iron and B vitamins, 
which molasses supplies. Ever eat it, warm, 
with apple butter and cream cheese? 


Consider Those Lunches. Do you send a cold 
drink and a bite of lunch out to the man in 
the cornfields these warm days? Good idea. 
A person working extra-hard and getting 
extra-warm, you know, needs not only 
extra food, but extra Vitamin C, salt, and 
liquid to take the place of what is lost in 
perspiration. 

With that in mind, make the drink usu- 
ally lemonade, or tomato juice, or iced tea 
with lemon. For a change send milk or 
buttermilk, or iced cocoa. Whatever the 
drink, send along sandwiches with salty 
rather than sweet fillings, and perhaps 
some crisp radishes or carrot sticks 
with salt to dip them in. Or you can get 
salt tablets at the drugstore for the men to 
take. They’re fully as important for farm- 
ers as for war-plant workers. 


Postscript. All these suggestions about meals 
and lunches and drinks apply as much to 
ou, Mrs. Successful Farmer, as to your 
husband. Don’t neglect your own health! 
Che welfare of your whole family is de- 
pendent upon your strength. END 
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N565 
“Welcome” in Stitchery 


A CHEERY sampler that says, “Wel- 
ome,” to all your guests is the very thing 
or you to embroider! It’s mainly cross- 
titch, with other simple stitches that are 
uickly done. Get started now—and be 
ure to use gay colors. Included are a 
ransfer of a picture 10 by 13 inches, color 
hart, list of materials needed, and illustra- 
ons of stitches. For design N565 send 12 
ents to Swecessful Farming, 2205 Mere- 
ith Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 








The art of making 





1. It's easy to make a date. If you're a man, 
the logical thing to do is to make it with a girl. 
So first, call the most beautiful girl you know. 
Then, if you have another nickel, call one who 
will go out with you. When she answers, speak 
to her in a voice that’s inviting and pleasant... 
like the swell, cool taste of Pepsodent. 





3. Now, it’s not patriotic to go driving in 
the car. That wastes gasoline. Also, there might 
be a blackout. So turn out the lights and sit in 
the dark praising Pepsodent for making her 
teeth so bright. Then all you have to do is 


follow the beam and you'll never miss her kisser. 





5. Always look neat. If you have a two- 
pants suit, wear the least shiny pair owtside. 
Shiny teeth are okay, though . .. because you'll 
rate better with a sparkle on your teeth. So before 
going out, brush with Pepsodent to put a gleam 
in your smile. Naturally, later on you can move 
the gleam up to your eye. 

See you Tuesday Night on NBC, 


Only Pepsodent Contains Irium 


a date 
by Bob Hope 





2. At her house, ring the front doorbell. 
Then rush around and catch her escaping by the 
rear door. Once I caught nine fellows dashing 
out. From the way their teeth flashed in the 
dark, I guess they just dropped by to use my 
gitl’s Pepsodent. In fact, I'm sure of it. One 
fellow had a brush, 





4, Later, if you go for a walk, tilt your hat at a 
rakish angle. This makes you look debonair. It 
also blocks her view of all the smiling soldiers 
and sailors you pass. Their smiles have plenty 
of ““come-on” these days—they're buying and 
using more Pepsodent than any other brand. 


Remember... 
DON'T WASTE PEPSODENT 







Pepsodent with Irium 
is so safe, so effective 
... lt takes Only a 
Little to Brighten Your 
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JOE: Even the school 
cooking teacher said 
they were the best rolls 
she ever ate. 


MARY: She should 
know the new way 
I made them! No 
kneading, mind 
you... and eztra 
vitamins in them, 
too, when you use 
Fleischmann’s Yeast! 


All the vitamins in Fleischmann’s 
Yeast go right into us with 
no great loss in the oven! 


DARLING. YOU HAO THAT CHURCH 
SUPPER BEGGING FOR MORE/ 


TEACHER: When it’s 
so easy, Mary, to put 
Vitamins A and D, 
as well as B, and G, 
into bread... 

why not use 
Fleischmann’s? It’s 
the only yeast with 
all those vitamins, 


Fleischmann’'s makes us extra good. 





/M FREE! seno For ME. 
FLEISCHMANNS NEW 
40-PAGE BOOK OF 
60 GRAND RECIPES. 

SCADS OF NEW BREADS, 
ROLLS, DELICIOUS 
DESSERT BREADS. 
BUT D0 /T NOW 


For your free 
copy, write 
Standard Brands 
Inc., 691 Wash- 
ington Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

















Insure safe preservation 
of food in sturdy Presto 
Duraglas Jars and Presto 
Glass-Top Closures. Food 
touches glass only. Lab- 
oratory tested. Designed 
to seal your food until 
you serve it. 


For best results — 

get Cupples No.10 -~ 
kee 
J 


Topseal Jar Rings. sets 
nee és 
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Remember the date, 

Remember the place, 

Remember the scene, 

Remember the face, 

With FINERFOTOS 

WIN $10 EASILY — Enter your Finerfotos jingle 
NOW - get 2 professional entargements and 8 fade- 
proof prints for 25c. Many other big value offers. 


FINERFOTOS, Drawer D-898, Minneapolis, Minn. 














ooka—Practical Electricity & House Wiring, by 
H. P. Richter. Shows exactly how to do a proper job 
of wiring, tells you how to figure proper wire sizes 
for the power loads, outlines principles of efficient 
lighting. If you have electricity already, you'll use 
this k; if you are getting ready for electricity, 
this book is a real investment. Illustrated, 200 pages, 
cloth, $ Send money to S sful Farming. 
Books—Productive Vegetable Growing, by J. W. 
Lioyd, long recognized as an authoritative text of 
vegetable growing, has been revised and brought 
up to date in the light of recent developments in 
this field, Illustrated, 344 pages, cloth, $3. Send 
money to § ssful Farming. 





BEAUTIFUL, LADY-IN-CROCHET 


Make LUNCHEON 
aS ET 


No, 832 —Magnificently designed, new and 
appealing Lady-in-Crochet Luncheon Set, 
you will find easy and enjoyable to em- 
broider. Skirt and edging of cloth to be 
crocheted in simple stitches in choice of 
Pink or Blue. You will take pride in your 
finished hand work and glow with the 
compliments of your friends. Set consists 
of hemstitched cloth, 35x35 In. and 4 nap- 
kins, 12x12 in. all stamped on fine durable 
art cloth. The embroidery floss and cro- 
chet cotton in Pink or Blue to complete the 
set, as well as complete instructions and 
embroidery needle are all included at only 
$100. Order by number, give choice of 
color, 100% satisfaction or money back. 


HERRSCHNER CO 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


FREDERICK 
$08 S. FRANKLIN STREET 





Hetto, Playfellows! 


Thanks lots for all your very fine letters 
I like it when you send in your favorite 
games, jokes, riddles, tongue twisters, and 
other funmakers. You’ll notice that Play- 
fellows have a big part in this month's 
Playhouse. And when we print your fun- 
maker in these columns, we send you $1 
in War Savings Stamps, you know. 

Are you a member of our Playfellows 
Club? Would you like to be? All you need 
do is write, telling me so, and I’ll send you 
one of our red, white, and blue member- 
ship pins. A friendly letter every month is 
the only dues necessary. 


Now for some fun! 
Puck Etrie 


° a“ 


% 
STARLIGHT MOONLIGHT. Any numbe: 
of girls and boys may play this game; the 
more the merrier. Choose someone to be 
“It, the Ghost.’’ He runs and hides some- 
where. The other players start out from a 
certain ‘‘home”’ point and walk around the 
playing area, saying, “Starlight, moon- 
light, I hope I don’t see the Ghost tonight!” 
Then “It, the Ghost” runs out from hiding 
and tries to catch as many as he can before 
they get back to “home.” Those he catches 
are Ghosts too, and are his helpers in 
catching the rest of the players when they 
leave “‘home’’ again. The last one caught 
becomes “‘It, the Ghost”’ for the next game 
—Eugene Hornung, R. 1, B. 40, Marathon, Wisconsir 

* 


* 
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RIDDLES: 1. What is always in fashion yet 
always out of date? 2. He’s no artist, people 
say, yet he draws things every day. What 
is he? 3. What has three feet but can’t 
walk? 4. What is the end of everything? 


A . 


Answers: ‘©) 192] PUT, *t 
*yonspieA V ¢ *ISIOY V t . | 19}} 9] oy] "| 
—Norman Uden, Fairfield, Nebraska 
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A FRIENDSHIP GARDEN 


In my friendship garden 
There is a singing brook, 
Joyful, trilling robins, 

And violets in their nook— 
Flashing gold canaries, 
Fountains, clear and cool; 
Tiny, bright-eyed chipmunks, 
And lilies in a poo!. 

Here is only gladness, 
Happiness and glee. 

Won't you come and visit 
This friendly place with me? 


Doryce Chalma, Jewell, Iowa 













HOW MANY three- and four-letter words 
can you find in the title of our column, 
“The Playhouse’’? There are lots of them! 
One dollar in War Savings Stamps for 
the three neatest, longest, correct lists. 
Come on, don your thinking caps, and let’s 
vo! [Pll start you out with these words: 
they, hat, easy. Now, you go on from there. 
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TONGUE TWISTERS: Can you repeat 
these rapidly several times without stum- 
bling? 1. Eight eccentric Englishmen ex- 
hibited eight educated elephants. 2. Four 
fat Frenchmen fanned a fainting fly. 3. 
Six slippery snails slid slowly seaward. 

Esther Sheaman, Star Route, Edgemont, South Dakota. 


“Harry,” asked the Sunday School 


teacher, ““what must we do before our sins ° 


are forgiven?” 
“First,” said Harry, “‘we must sin!” 
—Patricia Thyne, Corona, South Dakota. 


THROW THE WICKET. Use a well-marked 
stick for the wicket, and have a tree or cor- 
ner of barn for the base. Choose someone 
to be “‘it.”” One of the players throws the 
wicket, and “‘it’? goes after it. When “‘it”’ 
returns with the wicket to the base, he 
covers his eyes and counts to 50 or 100 
while the other players hide. When he is 
thru counting, he calls out, asking anyone 
who is not ready to say so. If someone 
calls out, ‘it’? must count further. If no 
one calls out, “‘it’’ goes to seek the hiders. 
When he finds one, he races back to count 
him out (one-two-three for whoever it is). 
If that hider gets to base before ‘‘it,”’ he 
picks up the wicket and throws it again so 
that “‘it’’ must go after it and count all over 


while the players find other hide-outs. If 


“it” reaches the base first, he continues 
looking for others until all are in; then the 
first person found must be “‘it,” and the 


game continues. 
—Arlene Vos, New Sharon, Iowa. 


L ae ¥ 

. a 
MORE RIDDLES: 1. Where can you be 
sure of always finding money? 2. What 


turns without moving? 3. What nut has no 
shell? 4. Why is a cruel man like good cab- 


Dage? 


Answers; ‘ye9y 
piey Be sey oy ssned0g "p ‘nuysnog 

"]]TUIMes Vv a *ATBUO) SIP oy) uy iB 
Margaret Lou Lacey, a 


, Vandalia, Missouri. 


THE WINNERS! One dollar in War Savings 
Stamps to each of the following for send- 
ing in the neatest correct answers to our 
February Cake Scramble contest: Janis 
King, R. 1, Martinsville, Ohio; Una May 
Doty, B. 2, Wendte, South Dakota; Robert 
\hrens, R. 3, B. 27, Grinnell, lowa. 

BE SURE your letters and entries are mailed 
before May 25 to Ruth Elaine, Successful 
Forming, De Moines, lowa. 














Her Suds 


7kade FAST 








SHE makes 
Hers LAS 





CLIMALENE 


makes the 


BIG DIFFERENCE 


Climalene is an amazing suds booster 
and soap-stretcher. And it gets out the 
greasy wartime dirt that otherwise takes 
so much rubbing and ‘‘eats up’’ so much 
soap. 


Note these Big 4 advantages: 
1. Gets out heavy dirt 
Try SAVEX 2. Saves hard rubbing 

For Fluffy 3. Makes clothes whiter 


Woolens 4. Boosts suds... saves soap 














Lb. Thrift Package 


WU SIS 


WASH AND CLEAN with 


— LSOCEAE TMU MAWWWN 











“g HOME HEALTH e 


DEFENSE 


...@ Vital aid in 
Greater Health Protection! 
(s(t 





” 
Keep AMERICA STRONG" is one 
of today's watchwords. Help keep your 
family... your part of America... strong 
by safeguarding its health. Health pro- 
tection in the home is more effective 
when you use Clorox in routine cleans- 
ing of kitchen, bathroom, and laundry 
germ “danger zones”. Clorox makes 
china, glass, tile, enamel, porcelain, 
linoleum, wood surfaces, also white 
and color-fast cottons and linens, truly 
sanitary... deodorizes and removes 
stains, too. By using Clorox regularly 
you assure Greater Home Sanitation. 
Simply follow directions on the label. 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX! 2. 


FREE FROM Caustic |___REMOVES STAINS 

















BOSS 


KEROSENE STOVES 











KEROSENE STOVES 


B oO S AND OVENS 


are built for real cooking efficiency. 
They are attractive 
in design and sturdy 
in construction.Boss 
Blu-Hot Burners 
provide quick, eco- 
nomical cooking 
heat—clean—no 
smoke...soot.....or 
odor. Perfectly safe. Boss Ovens 
BUY BOss— sitar visibis 
BUY QUALITY! nd 


fuel and food. 





HUENEFELD CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 








Ss. O. S. for Mother 


[ Continued from page 75 | 


child to bed. Apply ice'bag or cold packs 
to head, and keep him quiet and lying 
down. Call the doctor. For slight bumps 
and bruises, apply cold packs. 


Cuts and Scratches. If the skin is broken, 
rubbing alcohol is the best preparation for 
removing dirt other than grease or oil. In 
the case of grease and oil, if cleaning seems 
advisable, they may be removed with ben- 
zine, naphtha, or oil of turpentine. Use 
clean gauze or cotton, and, beginning at 
the edge of the wound, wash away from it, 
never towards the wound. Then apply 
mild tincture of iodine well down into the 
wound, then on the skin around it for a 
distance of from one-half to one inch. 
Never touch the wound with hand, mouth, 
clothing, or any unclean material, and 
never wash with soap and water. If the 
wound is severe, a doctor should be called, 
but if the abrasion is only minor, cover it 
with a handy-type bandage or sterile gauze 
on adhesive. 


Bleeding. Apply pressure to bleeding 
point. Use dry, sterile gauze squares or 
clean cloth folded into a square. If severe, 
call the doctor. To treat nosebleed seat the 
patient and ask him to throw his head back 
slightly and breath thru the mouth. Un- 
fasten the collar and anything tight around 
the neck. Hold a cold wet compress over 
the nose and one at the back of the neck. 
Press the nostrils together for three or four 
minutes to allow a clot to form. If bleed- 
ing continues, call a physician. 


Broken Bones. Never move the child until 
a splint can be applied to arm or leg. Use a 
pillow, light boards, or several folded news- 
papers for a temporary splint, in case the 
doctor is not available at once. He should 
be called immediately, of course. 


Animal Bites. Wash wound to remove saliva. 
(This is the one exception to the rule not to 
wash wound with water.) Holding it under 
a running tap is an excellent method. Dry 
with clean gauze; apply tincture of iodine, 
let it dry, and dress as any other wound. 
Always consult a physician immediately. 
And confine the biting animal for examina- 
tion for rabies. END 





Rain Music 


After the sultry silence of the day, 

The distant roll of thunder-drums re- 
sounds, 

Foretelling friendly rain. The 
that play 

Across the trees croon in melodious rounds 

To calm the nesting birds. Soon, rain- 
drops strum 

As if on harp strings touched in serenade, 

While thirsty fields and gardens softly hum, 

As on the roof staccato notes are played. 


winds 


The raindrops sing of waving amber grain, 

Rich velvet meadows, and the furrowed 
loam, 

Where growing cornfields glorify the plain. 

And, as I listen in my prairie home, 

The patter of the raindrop melody 

Fills all the countryside with harmony. 


Gertrude M. Robinson 








LET'S TURN OVER 


a New Leaf! 


Because it’s essential these days to uti- 
lize every food source we have, why not 
turn over a new leaf, both figuratively and 
literally, by giving spinach some frills and 
furbelows and by taking advantage of other 
greens we've overlooked in the past 
water cress, marsh marigold, chicory, sting- 
ing nettle, lamb’s quarter, and sorrel? 

There’s really nothing distasteful about 
spinach—or dandelion greens, which can 
be had for the digging—if they’re prepared 
right. And we’ll have to admit that, as 
cooks, we’ve sometimes been a little remiss 
about glamorizing the greens that are a 
three-in-one vitamin source (Vitamins A, 
B, and C). 

Try using greens as salads; chop them 
fine and mix them with cottage cheese or 
salad dressing for sandwich fillings; serve 
them hot, of course, as a vegetable for 
dinner, and can as many as possible for 
winter use. 

To give an extra fillip to dandelion 
greens, try combining them with bacon: 


Dandelions and Bacon 


1 pint cooked and 1 tablespoon vinegar 


chopped greens or lemon juice 
1 cup bread crumbs 2 tablespoons butter 
Salt and pepper to 

taste 


Brown the crumbs slightly in the melted 
butter; add the greens and the remaining 
ingredients. When the mixture is heated, 
shape it into a loaf. This may be garnished 
with slices of broiled bacon placed over 
the top. 

For variety, there are also wilted greens: 


Wilted Greens 


2 tablespoons heated 1/ teaspoon salt 


vinegar 1 tablespoon white 
2 tablespoons oil or or brown sugar 
bacon fat Garlic or onion to 


taste 


Mix these ingredients; then add_ the 
cleaned, cut leaves, and turn them ove! 
and over until some of the crispness is gone 
and each leaf is well-seasoned. The flavor’s 
different—and delicious! 

For a spinach dish that will make the 
family sit up and ask for more, there are 
spinach timbales, as superior to plain 
spinach as a soufflé is to fried eggs. Here's 
how they’re made. 


Spinach Timbales 


2 cups cooked spinach 2 tablespoons butter 
2 eggs 2 tablespoons cheese, 
1 cup milk cut fine 

Ve teaspoon salt 


Chop the spinach very fine. Beat the egg 
yolks; add the milk, the melted butter, 
the cheese, and the seasoning. Mix with th 
spinach, and fold in the stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Fill buttered individual molds with 
the mixture; place in a pan of hot water, 
and bake in a slow oven (250° to 350° 
until firm. Turn out on a hot plate, an¢ 
garnish with slices of hard-cooked egé- 
Cheese or tomato sauce adds extra flavor 
to these luscious spinach concoctions. END 




















FARMER’S WIFE: You mean that the children and I 


should own life insurance policies too? I don’t see why. 


FARMER: I didn’t either until this New York Life 


man explained it to me. I'll let him tell you about it. 
NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: Of course your husband 


owns life insurance because he is important to you 
and the children, But you and the children are im- 
portant to him too, and you are important to each 
other. Each one of you does a share of the work and 
is partly responsible for the success of the farm. 


FARMER'S WIFE: I suppose so. But what does that 
have to do with my owning a life insurance policy? 


NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: Did you ever stop to 
think of the problem faced by the average farmer 
when a member of his family dies? He has to pay all 
sorts of bills for doctors, the hospital, and other final 
expenses. And if his wife died, he might have to hire 
somebody to do the cooking and housework, take 
care of the chickens, and do all of her other work 
around the farm. Money from a life insurance policy 
would be mighty helpful to pay these extra expenses. 
FARMER'S WIFE: I never thought of it like that 
before. 


NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: Another thing. Later on, 


The Family MAKES The Farm 


when your children are grown up and getting married 
they will be grateful to you for getting their insurance 
started when they were young and the premium rate 
was so low. 


FARMER'S WIFE; 1 had always thought that only 


men took out life insurance. 


NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: Of course the most im- 

ortant use of life insurance is to protect the family 
in case of the father’s death. But the father also needs 
to be protected in case a member of the family dies. 
In a great many farm families everyone is insured. 
FARMER'S WIFE: It costs quite a bit, doesn’t it? 
NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: Not as much as you 
might suppose. Let me show you and your husband 
the figures. 





~ 


If you want to see the figures for the cost of life insurance 
policies for the various members of your family, talk with the 
New York Life agent when he calls. He represents a company 
which has always been mutual, with no stockholders. At the 
close of 1942 his Company had over $1,266,000,000 invested 
in United States Government obligations, having increased 
its net holdings of these obligations by about $379,000,000 
during 1942. His company is nearly 100 years old, and is 








one of the strongest legal reserve companies in the world. ~ 


a 





NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE 


4 Mutual Company Founded on April 12, 1845 


Safety is always the first considerat 








ion 


COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y, 





... Nothing:else is so important 












CORNS GO 


— while YOU carry on! 


@ 848. Flared princess dress with 
or without flat, round collar. 
Panties included. Designed for 
sizes one to six. Size four re- 
quires: dress (either view), 
1144 yards 35-inch material; 
collar and pocket for dress on 
left, 144 yard 35-inch and 17% 





ON’T let tormenting 

corns slow you up in sy 
your war-time efforts! 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads speedily relieve 
your misery from corns and gently 
remove them—while you carry on! 
NOTE: If corns have formed, use the separate Medi- 
cations supplied for removing them. The pads alone 
will give you immediate relief and prevent sore toes, 
corns, blisters from new or tight shoes—another 
advantage of Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads over old-time, 
unscientific caustic liquids and plasters. At Drug, 
Shoe, Dept. Stores pre Toilet Goods Counters. 


“GLUED 


repairs 
are 





When nails work loose, the rigidity of the 
nailed joint is gone. Put glue on the joint 
before you nail it, and the glue will keep 
joints rigid, prevent loosening. Use CASCO 
casein glue for protected joints. Use water- 
proof CASCAMITE for joints that get wet. 
Both easily mixed in cold water. Sold at 
Hardware stores. 


FREE—REPAIR BOOKLET 


Describes 80 common gluing jobs. 36 pages. 
Illustrated. Write for“ Casco Gluing Guide.” 


CASEIN COMPANY OF AMERICA 


350 Madison Ave. + Dept. SF5 + New York City 


Anyone Make Cheese ome 


—get extra money 
for surplus milk! 
FREE book by noted 


farm authority tells how 

simple to make delicious cheeses—de- 

scribes home-made equipment. Thou- 

sands now enjoy their own cheese 

and have built profitable business 

from their surplus milk. Write for 
FREE book today. Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc., 
Dept. 385, Little Falls, N. Y 


@ Famous knitted copper pot- 
— bail. She'll be back again 
. when copper’s available. 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION Orange,N.J.,U.S.A. 








yards lace edging; 37¢ yards 
rickrack for dress on right; 


panty, 


terial. 


54 yard 35-inch ma- 
Use gay fabrics. 


906. A perfect summer dress » 


for mornings at home or 
afternoons in town. It has 
the smart wrapped front and 
long-roll shaped collar and 
is tied with an inset belt. 
You'll find it marvelously 
cool on hot days and kind to 
your figure every day. De- 
signed for sizes 14 to 20, 32 
to 46. Size 16 (34) requires 
334 yards 35-inch material. 


#1010. A trim casual that 
you'll wear time and time 
again all spring and sum- 
mer. It has cool, comforta- 
ble buttoned front and a 
smart, shaped collar. Note 
the soft effect achieved by 
gathers below  shouldet 
yokes. Designed for sizes 14 
o 20, 32 to 46. Size 16 (34) 
requires 3°¢ yards 35-inch 
or 314 yards of 39-inch ma- 
terial. Use a cotton print. 





Patterns may be obtained 
for 15 cents each. Address 
all orders direct to the Pat- 
tern Department, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


1038. Wonderfully 
young and flatter- 
ing, this is a dress 
that will be a spring 
and summer favor- 
ite for afternoon do- 
ings and dating. [1 
features a long-torso 
bodice, skirt gath- 
ered at side-fronts, 
notched collar, and 
buttoned front. De- 
signed for sizes 12 to 
18, 30 to 36. Size 16 
(34) needs 314 yards 
35-inch material. 


+ 








OUR PARENTS’ 
FORUM 





Fear or Courage? 


a Rec ENTLY I saw a letter from one of 
.) our boys’? who had seen battle and come 
: thru heroically. When he was in school, 
| this same boy had been a timid child, afraid 
f the bigwer boys, who bullied and intimi- 


dated him constantly. One of his teachers 
who saw and understood the situation had 
tried to help him. She had told him that if 
he could make himself, just once, cross the 
tiny line which separates fear from courage, 
he would never again have that awful, 
, verpowering dread or terror. In his hour 


\ 
real danger her words had come back to 
[= 5 
him, and he had been able to cross the 
line and face, courageously, the actual risk 
iv ° “oc te 
of his life. He was writing to thank her. 
[- 
If we adults—parents, older brothers 
I ind sisters, and teachers—would remem- 
ber always that some word or action of ours 
0 : ; 
might have such far-reaching. effect as to 
make a difference in some person’s entire 
4 life, we would be more careful about what 
¢ 
, we Sav or do. 
p= : ‘ 
Unfortunately, unkind words or thought- 
[O . rs . ; . 
, less acts linger in a child’s mind as often as 
i the kind and encouraging word. 


Are you too busy to listen to Joe’s stories 
when he comes in from school? Is there 
something which bothers him and seems a 
real trouble which you pass over as trifling 
because you see the whole picture? Maybe 
he is nourishing some fancied slight or hurt 
to his feelings which, if he could talk about 
would soon be forgotten. If he con- 
tinues to be hurt or bothered, he may de- 
velop that unfortunate characteristic which 
we call an inferiority complex. We know 
that in every case of this kind there is some 
childhood memory, some hurt (real or 
fancied) which has developed into a real 
difficulty in social adjustment. 


CitDREN need security and love. 
Where can they find it if not in the family 
croup? We mothers should make a con- 
ous effort to start each child off on a high 


How easy it is to say to little Mary, 
‘How pretty your hair looks today,” or 
(hat dress is a lovely color for you, dear; 
( brings out the blue of your eyes.” Just 
ny littke word ef commendation, and off 
oes on top of the world. 
[ know Bill is big and clumsy, just like 
that calf that bumps into everything, and 


Bill suffers over his awkwardness. Give 
tum a word of encouragement, too. When 
he brings in a load of wood, why not say, 


“Bill, you carry twice as big a load as you 
0; you are going to be a grand, big 
’ or “Bill, you are the best kind of 
iround the place; I don’t know what 
lo without you’? And off Bill goes 
that he is pretty important—and 
( iated. 
no matter how busy you are, take 
u W minutes to appreciate and encour- 
age your children. There’s nothing of 
r importance.—FElizabeth Cobb Ellis 
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under glass 





“You might as well be raising the baby 


1. Almost the day our son was born, my husband, Bob, started going on about 


what a man he'd be.. 


.captain of the football team and everything. Then, 


watching me take care of the baby, he got to worrying that I was “spoiling” 


the child. He didn’t say anything, until, finally, one day it all came out... 





| wet Vek 

Witt ites: 
2. “Madge,” he exploded, “you’re making a 
sissy out of the kid! I never saw such pamper- 
ing. Special toys, special food, special soap... 
and now, I notice, even a special laxative. You 


might as well be raising the baby under glass!” 





4. “That's why our doctor approves the lax- 
ative that’s made especially for children— 
Fletcher's Castoria. He says it’s safe and gen- 
tle, and it’s effective. Yet it contains no harsh 
drugs to cause griping or upset stomach.” 





6. I saved money by buying the Family Size 
bottle. Then, next time the baby needed a 
laxative, I gave him Fletcher’s Castoria. He 
loved it. And Bob... well, he’s gone back to 
boasting about his future football captain! 
Always take a laxative only as directed 
on the package or by your physician, 


CQush’Viedeherw CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 





/ 


3. I was amused, but I knew I had to set Bob 
right. “Look, dear,” I said, “the doctor told 
me that the baby, any baby, needs special 
care. A baby isn’t an adult. His whole system 
is much more delicate and sensitive... 


5. Well, I told Bob more about Fletcher's 
Castoria, and, later, our druggist helped my 
case along. “Sure,” he said, “I always recom- 
mend it for babies. And for children up to 10 
years old, too. A splendid children’s laxative.” 


As the medical profession knows, the 
chief ingredient in Fletcher's Castoria 

senna —has an excellent reputation 
in medical literature. 


Research has proved that senna 
works mostly in the lower bowel, so it 
rarely disturbs the appetite or diges 
tion. In regulated doses, senna pro- 


duces easy elimination and almost 


never gripes or irritates. 
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Who else wants to 
say “Goodbye” to these 
6 Face Powder Troubles? 


1. Powder that fails to give a smooth finish? 
2. Powder that fails to stay on long? 

3. Powder that fails to stay fresh, fragrant? 
4. Powder that fails to hide tired lines? 

5. Powder that fails to hide tiny freckles? 

6. Powder that fails to hide tiny blemishes? 


HERE'S a thrilling new-texture face powder 
gf helps end all the 6 “face powder trou- 
bles” listed above. 

It’s Lady Esther Face Powder—and it’s dif- 
ferent because it’s made differently! It isn’t just 
mixed and sifted in the usual way—it’s blown 
by TWIN HURRICANES. And this patented hur- 
ricane method of blending not only makes the 
texture much smoother and finer than ordinary 
powder—it makes the shades richer and more 
exciting—it makes your skin look younger! 


A film of beauty for your skin 


Lady Esther Face Powder helps hide little lines 
and blemishes, even tiny freckles. Try this new- 
texture powder! See how it gives an appearance 
of instant new freshness to your skin—see why 
more lovely women use Lady Esther Face Pow- 
der than any other kind. 
How to find your Lucky Shade 

Mail the coupon below for the 7 new shades of 
Lady Esther Face Powder and try them all. 
You'll know your lucky shade—it makes your 
skin look younger and lovelier! 


<a Car 


FACE POWDER 


LADY ESTHER, 

7164 W. 65th St., Chicago, IIL. 

Send me your 7 new shades of face powder, also 
a generous tube of 4-Purpose Face Cream. I en- 
close 10¢ to cover cost of packing and mailing 


NAME 





ADDRESS__ 
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& YOU neglect your daily appear- 
ance, do you think you can “‘spruce 
up” for special occasions and fool 
everyone into thinking you’re always 
that attractive? Make-up may pro- 
vide a lovely complexion to see you 
thru a party, but your neck will look 
uncared-for. And while bright polish 
can accent fingernails, your cuticle 
still will look ragged. The rough 
edges are bound to show! 

So it behooves you to keep up your 
appearance regularly, especially now, 
to help lift your spirits. This will 
probably mean homework, since you 
will no doubt have less time and gas 
to spend on trips to the beauty shop. 
But you'll be surprised how much 
beauty can bloom with home care. 


Perhaps right now your hair looks 
lifeless. Start by giving your scalp 
some rousing stimulation. Both dry 
and oily scalps react to massaging, 
because it helps to normalize the 
action of oil glands. Using the tips of 
your fingers, rub the whole scalp in 
a firm, rotary motion. 

When your scalp feels as peppy as 
a new colt, enlist the aid of your 
trusty hair brush. Brushing and mas- 
sage can do more for your hair than 
the most expensive herbal oil treat- 
ments, so don’t neglect them. The 
correct brushing technique is. to start 
at the scalp and bring the brush 
along the length of the hair. Never 
brush your hair flat to your head. 
Either bend over and let your hair 
hang as you brush it, or brush it up 
and away from the head. Wash your 
brush frequently, and wipe it on a 
soft towel several times while using it. 

If your scalp is dry and you’re 
lucky enough to procure some suit- 
able oils, a hot-oil shampoo will add 
luster and beauty to your locks. 
Warm the oil, part your hair at inch 
intervals, and massage into your 
scalp and outer ends of your hair. 
Then wrap hot, wet towels around 
your head so the warmth and oil 
will penetrate the scalp and hair. 

Wash your head with a good liquid 
shampoo (using several soapings and 
rubbing well), and rinse thoroly. 


By Maxine Schweiker 


If you’re rushed for time, set your 
hair while it’s damp. But if you ca: 
spare the time, dry your hair thoroly 
with a rough, lintless towel, brush it 
with a clean brush, and then moisten 
and set it. 

Be particular about the way you 
part your hair; then divide it into 
sections according to your hair style. 
Twist the top front portion into a 
temporary roll, and pin it out of the 
way. Then put the side sections into 
pin curls, winding the hair in a flat 
ringlet around your finger tip and 
pressing it against the scalp. It’s 
better to make a lot of little ringlets 
than a few heavy ones. Pin each ring- 
let securely with bobby pins or hair- 
pins. After doing both sides, arrange 
mirrors sO you can see to set your 
back hair in flat ringlets. Work the 
topknot into tiny ringlets, too. 

Here’s a tip for those of you who 
wear a pompadour or side rolls. If 
you like a shallow wave in then, it 
can be achieved by setting the row 
of ringlets next to your face in the 
direction opposite from which the 
others go. When combed out, the 
front row of ringlets makes asoft wave 
in the top of the roll. 

After your hair is thoroly dry and 
all pins removed, brush it gently. 
Then comb into position, spray a 
little brilliantine over it, and anchor 
any stray curls with bobby pins. 
Don’t be discouraged if it doesn't 
look perfect. It takes plenty of prac- 
tice to do your own hair well, but 
you'll soon develop skill. 


Your SKIN 


Too many women neglect their 
skin for days at a time, then slap 
on cream like mad for a few days 
and expect miracles. The woman 
with a lovely skin is one who has 
decided what creams and lotions she 
needs with soap and water and then 
uses them regularly. 

If your bedside table is equippe¢ 
with a mirror, a small jar of cleansing 
cream, and some tissues or a soll 
towel, your conscience simply won't 
let you go to sleep until you’ve re- 
moved the day’s grime and make-up. 
















0 


t 


it 





Sun, wind, and weather subtract 
precious Oils from the skin, and, 
while replenishing these oils cannot 
be completely an external job, you 
can help a great deal by the liberal 
use of cleansing and _ enriching 
creams, Massaging them well into 
the neck and face. 

Take a little extra time to apply 
make-up skillfully, remove excess 
powder from lashes and brows with 
a tiny brush that is slightly oiled, 
smooth a little rich cream into your 
eyelids, and you'll look dewy-fresh. 





[here isn’t much special-occasion 
beautifying that you can do to your 
hands if you continually neglect 
them. After every bout with soap and 
water, use a little lotion. 

Wear gloves at your work when- 
ever possible —some old close-fitting 
cotton ones when you do your house- 
work, and regular work gloves when 
you're outside. Dry your hands thoro- 
ly after every washing, and push 
back the cuticle to save tedious cu- 
ticle-trimming. 

lf your nails and cuticle are kept 
in good condition, giving yourself a 
neat, good-looking manicure is no 
trick at all. 

Before you start your manicure, 
remove all old polish. Anoint your 
nails and cuticle with a nail cream 
or cuticle oil, pushing back the cu- 
ticle gently with the blunt end of an 
orange stick, and then soak finger 
lips in warm, soapy water. Rinse 
them in clear water, and dry thoroly. 
Push back cuticle again; then apply 
i Clear-polish base, let it dry thoroly, 
ind apply your colored polish (you 
won't need this if you’re working 
around the house or garden). Work 
with quick, firm strokes, applying 
polish over the entire nail and wiping 
a thin edge from the outer tip of the 
nail. Let the polish dry naturally, 
and then apply another coat of the 
Clear polish. 

_ lf you’ve given your hands regular 
daily care, this glamorizing with 
Polish will leave them so attractive 
youll be truly proud of them. END 


For more 
Comfortable 
bus travel 




































and plan your trip—with your 
bus travel expert—well in advance 


Midweek days are better travel days. See your courteous bus agent—well in 
You avoid crowds, have a better trip. advance—for other helpful travel tips. 
What's more, you make room for men in Buy tickets early. Take only one suitcase. 
uniform on precious week-end furloughs. Be prompt, always! 


UNION PACIFIC STAGES | 


x x * BUY U.S. WAR BONDS *. *® *& | 











animals. Full discussion of summaries of thousands of actual feeding experiments are here available for 
your own information. It is a book that contains money-saving and money-making information for every 
livestock man who will use it. Illustrated, 1050 pages, artificial leather, $5. Send money to Successful 


| 

| 

of feedstuffs, digestible nutrients they contain, fertilizing constituents, and feeding standards for farm | 
Farming 
- | 


“Don’t Neglect Slipping 
FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wabble when you 
talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don’t be annoyed 
and embarrassed by such handicaps. FASTEETH, 
an alkaline (non-acid) powder to sprinkle on your 
plates, keeps false teeth more firmly set. Gives 
confident feeling of security and added comfort. 
No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Get 
FASTEETH today at any drug store. 











Save Trips to the Store 





N° with gas and tires rationed, 

bake with the yeast that keeps 
for months on your pantry shelf, 
without refrigeration — tried and 
true YEAST FOAM. No extra trips 
to the store, no time wasted wait- 
ing. You can keep a supply of 
YEAST FOAM always ready for ac- 
tion at your convenience. 


Bake Best Bread Ever— YEAST 
FOAM gives bread that grand old- 
fashioned goodness and rich flavor. 
If it isn’t the best you ever tasted, 
mail us a note telling cost of in- 
gredients, attach YEAST FoAM 
wrapper, and we will refund your 
money! 





NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1750 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago 


Save Precious Daylight Time—The 
YEAST FOAM Daylight Saving 
Way, you make the dough the night 
before, this yeast works while you 
sleep. Next morning, when fully 
doubled in bulk, dough is ready to 
make into loaves, you have breed 
out of oven before noon, free best 
part of day for other things. Order 
YEAST FOAM today. 






IMPROVED 
DRY YEAST 
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Dear Club Girls: 


Mother’s Day comes along this month, 
and many clubs plan to pay a tribute to 
‘“Mom” in some small way. 

Perhaps banquets are “out”’ for the du- 
ration, but you might have a Mother’s Day 
tea. It can be very simple and still show 
how much you love her. Mother’s going to 
be anxious to have you 4-H’ers show her 
what you’ve been doing all winter long in 
club work and learn your plans for summer. 

Mother-daughter affairs like these are 
wonderful ice breakers! For strange as it 
may seem, many teen-agers can’t break 
down and get chummy with their mothers. 
Every so often the mail man brings me a 
letter which begins, “I get in dithers by 
myself, and I can’t seem to talk over my 
problems at home, so I’m writing you.” 

Of course I am glad to help you all I can, 
but at the same time I feel sorry for a girl 
who can’t muster up enough courage to 
have a good old chat with her Mother. 

What's wrong? Do you think she’s hoop- 
skirtish? Maybe Mom’s afraid of that little 
sophisticated air you toss about 

How about giving her a mild shock the 
day before Mother’s Day by coming down- 
stairs bright and early and saying, ‘““What 
can I do to help you today, Mom?” Then 
use your head while you work. Put the 
baking powder back on the shelf when 
you ve finished using it; screw the lid on the 
furniture polish; organize for your job, 

You might turn her plate upside down at 
breakfast and tuck a little surprise gift un- 
it. You know Emerson once said, 
**NMost of the shadows of this life are caused 
by standing in our own sunshine.” 

\ letter from Mrs. Dudley Wilcox, lead- 
er of the Smyrna Straight Shooters 4-H 
Club, tells of a successful money-making 
She writes: “We the 
town of Smyrna last fall asking for dona- 
tions to sell at a commutnity auction. The 
people gave everything from ducks to fur- 
niture. We cleared $226.44 at the auction. 
We bought War Bonds and built a Service 
Honor Roll.’ Says Mrs. Wilcox, ‘“‘I’m 
truly proud of my club, and I feel that my 
ob as a 4-H Club leader is a very impor- 


spose? 


der 


scheme. canvassed 


tant one now, during this war!’’ 

This busy leader finds time to serve as an 
airplane spotter, study first aid and home 
nursing, help the Red Cross, and do 
church work. Mrs. Wilcox lives on a 130- 
farm with her husband and two 
children, Just to make things really hum, 
takes care of three welfare boys in her 
mome., Yes, she’s busy, all right, 
does the job! 

Thank you for all of your fine letters! 


icTre 


she 


but she 


Your Club Editor, 


Age Flee 
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multitude of people, American and British 
and French, Norwegian and Dutch, Polish 
and Czech (yes, and German and Austrian 
and Italian)—all take their share in the 
strangest and greatest fight in history. We 
need a certain minimum of feeding, be- 
cause the hours are long and the work is 
hard. An undernourished worker will 
neither be so quick nor so steady. And 
we are extremely anxious not to let the 
privations of war touch the children. It 
isn’t very much good fighting this battle 
for the sake of the future if we can’t keep 
the children healthy and strong. 


So FARMING has gone into battle dress, 
and farm people are rationed on food as 
hard as the town dwellers. (There is too 
little food for anybody’s share to be bigger 
than the rest.) Twenty-two cents’ worth of 
meat a week; two tablespoonfuls of butter; 
two slices of bacon; one shell egg a month 
and the equivalent of four eggs a month in 
egg powder—it is just the same on the 
farm as in any urban household. Shopping 
is even more difficult for country house- 
wives, because we have no private allow- 
ance of gasoline, and altho our country 
looks tiny beside yours, the amount of 
ground that can be covered by one pair of 
feet much the in any country. 
Just because we are a small island, we 
have had an unusually sharp lesson in 
understanding how vital a weapon of war 
food is. You send us some—just as much 
as is really essential to keep the work going 
full-speed in the factories and workshops 
but we have had to change our whole sys- 
tem of farming so that we can grow two- 
thirds of all we eat. Before the war it was 
one-third. You'll have heard how the 
countryside has changed—how drained 
fenlands are growing sugar beets, how the 
Welsh mountains have given their grassy 
slopes over to potatoes, how public parks 
and private estates have been put under 
the plow and are raising all the food that 
can be had from them. Flower beds have 
vanished, and so have lawns. There are 
carrots instead of roses in our gardens 
vegetables, grown 


is same 


and green and vellow 
around every home and in city window 
boxes and squares as well as on truck farms, 
have replaced the fruit we can’t import. 

All this has to be done under great dif- 
ficulties. Danger is there as well as in the 
cities—right on the farms. Most mornings 
our papers carry this kind of statement: 
“Enemy raiders crossed the coast at some 


points last night. Some bombs were 


dropped, but little damage was done 


no 


casualties 


have been 


reported.” 


sounds unimportant. In the big picture 


t s 


unimportant 


comparati 


vely. 


k 


) 
, 


means that somewhere, in some village. 
some farm, tired people have been st 


gling in the dark (for all of England 


r 


I 


black as the inside of a cellar from dusk 
morning; it has to be) to rescue fright 
animals from fields which in daylight 
show bomb craters. Incendiaries w 


made holes in cowshed 


! 


} 


roofs, and 


I 


dal 


firewatchers may have prevented wi 
damage, somebody has to climb up and 
some patching-up before a light can 
in the building, and a start made with 
milking. And there are plenty of casual 
that never get reported. Many a La 
Army girl has taken a wound from [al 


shrapnel or flying debris 


as well as 


} 


DE 


who have shown conspicuous courage 
der fire. Many a farmer’s wife has he 
accustomed to dodging behind an 
tree as a daylight raider swoops down 
indulges in a haphazard piece of ma 
gunning. And all this takes up pre 
time—time 


is 


that 


needed 
ground, to put in seed, to raise th 


to 
} 


r 


+3] 
U 


l 


and keep the war machine ticking. 


+1 


| 


ln SOME ways, of course, this violent 


ror of war at close quarters has mad 


} 


I 


( 


) 


hor 


easier for us to learn lessons quickly. } 
can’t argue with a bomb, or tell it to « 


back 


tomorrow 
something about it. 
United States must 


you just 


hav e 


to 


Farm people II 
have found it n 


Ww 


harder to realize how sharp and urgent 


+} 


battle has become, and how 
selves are right 


they 


at the heart of the g! 


production line that starts in the fields a 
finishes up on the fighting front. But 
been an impressive experience to go i 


to discover how 


realistically 


that 


edge is being accepted. With you 
us, home gardens are altering the 


look of the landscape. You are ta 


KIM 


re 


visiting farms since I have been he! 


rationing as we take ours, just for on 


son 


because food is an instrument ol 


and, unless production gets rapidly 
full swing, there won't be 
Where bought food falls short, home-1 
nourishment must keep us healthy. W 


you as with 


us, 


enougn 


city people are 


back to the land. By the time this 
business is over, there will be a new 

the heads of men and women and child! 
who never thought much about where! 


came 


from. 


They’ ll know 


well 








| 














it means, by that time. And they'll 
wning with you—as they have al- 
been learning it with us—that the 
of anv nation are in its farming land: 





here is no greater sense anywhere in 
wld than in the people who work on 


d that farming is not only highly 


skilled industry—but a way of life, a sturdy, 
realistic manner of thinking, a philosophy. 
[his is one of the good things to come 

a bad war—and we believe it is 


Chere will not 
home, ignorant 
The children 


iking it back to school with them. 


ething we shall not lose. 
other generation, at 
importance of farming. 


Axo. is we all take our share in this work, 
re doing a good deal of thinkine— 


oe about this war, about the eco- 


thinkir 

interdependence between nations, 
it the close ties between us in England 
you here in the United States, and 


| it the people we shall one day be meet- 


ing in the countries that are now hidden 
from us by the cloud of Nazi occupation. 
In little communities at home, farm women 


x up for A.R.P. duty or firewatching 
ining foreign languages so that they 
may understand better what is happening 
\\ men 


wr technical subjects likely to be use- 


who are expert in the social serv- 
ire also teaching themselves a new 
language in time snatched from sleep, after 
davy’s work is over, so that they can 

ln if they are needed later on in the re- 


building of life in Europe. A scattered num- 
ber of country women studying French and 
German behind blackout curtains thru the 
weary night may not change the history 

the world. But it all adds up to some- 
thing. It adds up with what you are doing 


side of the Atlantic. Putting one thing 
with another, we may between us add up to 
something that wz// change the world. 
For potentially, whatever the differ- 
es, farm people share the same good 
se and speak the same language. You 
and corn—we can’t; our 
ite makes it impossible. You have 
rus groves—it is years since adults at 
or lemon. But you, 
too, are meeting the same problems—and 
the same reasons. Altho you build up 
poultry flocks, while shortage of feed 
s us reduce ours; and you are increas- 
hog production, while we diminish it; 
{ too much wheat has been your prob- 
vhile too little wheat keeps us short 
d—what matters to all of us most is 


SOY be: ins 


tasted an orange 


oing to rain today? Are we going 


he crops in’ 


What is happening to 
vs—wherever they are? Are we going 
tocether to prevent this stupid and dev- 
ruelty of war from rising to cripple 


nerations 


I {HE country people of the United 
have learned, by the time peace 

needs of their 
nen together, even this nightmare 
ve been worth enduring. Then, at 
ien may beget children and women 
1em with the confidence that life is 
not destruction. And 
last, we who have been so proud 

5 discoveries and inventions and 
marvels (but could yet find no 
use for them than killing one an- 
may discover thru the deep, in- 
tible fruitfulness of nature the 
ig of the word “‘civilization.’’ END 


to meet the basic 


1d’s business 




















CLABBER GIRL 




















for the 


-? fi ot ect ed duration 


Here's an added guarantee of 
perfection in war-time baking 
. -- Clabber Girl now comes to you 
with all of its fine qualities pro- 
tected against moisture. Look 

for the new, improved can 

{in all sizes) at your grocer’s. 











Give him a party 
he'll remember! 





Your soldier is coming home on furlough! Give him a 
party he won't forget! Send today for Successful Farm- 
ing’s booklet Games for Good Parties, K60. It's 
crammed with delightful suggestions to help you have 
fun whenever, and whomever, you entertain. It’s 
only 12e! 


Following booklets are 12¢ each 


Are you planning a shower, announcement, or anni- 
versary party? Make it original! Send for the booklet 
Showers, Announcements, and Anniversaries, 
K95, for clever hints ... For weddings, send for au- 
thoritative advice in our booklet How to Plan Your 
Wedding, K22 ... Words and music for 30 of your 
favorite Western songs are given in Western Sc 1z8, 
K75. Our selection of Patriotic Songs of America, 
K6, is also complete with words and music .. . For im- 
portant “do's” of home nursing, ask for Practical In- 
structions for the Home Nurse, K81 ... At the 
post office window, at your 4-H club party, or else- 
where—quality of voice and ease of manner are essen- 
tial. Acquire poise and self-confidence thru good word 
usage and right pronunciation, Send for our booklets 
How to Improve Your Vocabulary, K121; Self- 
instruction in Public Speaking, K83; 1500 Useful 
Phrases, K50; or Common Errors in English, K42 

. Rather than condemning people, try to understand 
them. Try to figure out why they do what they do. 
Use How to Win Friends and Influence People, 
K41, the conde nsation of the famous best seller which 
has sold 2 million copies . . . To smooth the way to 
winning friends, Etiquette for E veryday, K24, gives 
background knowledge on friendly, gracious manners 

. Change Your Weight for Beauty’s Sake, K46:; 
The Quick Way to Smart Grooming, K113; and 
Look Eleven Years Younger, K26, are all popular 
booklets. Send for your copies! 

Make certain your name and address are complete. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


2505 Meredith Building 


u $s end 
Would Y°° OE PENNY 


to learn the secrets of 
a better garden? 












Bz 

Send your name and address on penny postcard. 
You'll receive FREE, POSTPAID, Michael-Leon- 
ard’s colorful new Illustrated Letter on garden- 
ing. Tells where to plant—what to plant—how 
deep—how much seed to use—seven steps to 
better transplanting—FREE GARDEN PLANS, 
other vital garden Licion: Really Practical. Actu- 
ally helps you grow more and better vegetables. 
Send TODAY to Michael-Leonard Co., Seed SP - 
cialists, Desk 201, 333 W. 35th St., Chicago, Ill 


MICHAEL LEONARD CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 














Successful b Bisoeniines Guarantees money 

back or satisfactory adjustment if you buy any article 

of merchandise that is not as advertised est 
118 18 your sabres 


UNGUENTINE 


Modern medical opinion sets up Three 
Commandments for a burn remedy: 


* It should relieve pain 
* It should fight infection 
* It should promote healing 


Unguentine stars on all three counts. 
That's why it’s “the first thought’’* 
in first aid for minor burns and 
scalds... why 88 Million pack- 
ages have been sold since 
World War I 








A NORWICH PRODUCT 


4% %. Pin are 
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BILTRITE 


Rubber Heels 


WILL NOT SLIP _*© WEAR LONGER 





* 








best HELP” 
jisa BURKS 


It waters the stock, increases milk, 
meat and egg production, saves 
hours of work, and gives us fresh 
water and city conveniences in 
the house. 


BURKS systems 


ire famous for dependable serv- 
-ce, longer life and larger capacity. 
Only one moving part—self prim- 
ing—easy to install. Deep well and 
shallow well systems. 


Save fora BURKS. 





Turbine 


Sur Syotem 
DECATUR PUMP CO., 30 Elk St., DECATUR, ILL. 











RODENT ona INSECT PESTS 


tndlarntly!/ 
This gas-producing powder 
will solve your pest p 
Used by farmers throughout 
the world for nearly 20 years. 
A little goes a long way. 
SAFE + CERTAIN 
YOUR DEALER HAS CYANOGAS 
OR CAN GET IT FOR YOU 
1 th. 75c, 5 tbs. $3.00 
Foot Purnp $7.00 


MOLES It's the Gas that Kills em! 


Replaces two men! Com- 
bined elevator- drier for 
grain, forage blower 
for silage, chopped 
hay, fodder, straw. /j)} 
Small tractor ample W/" 
power. Smalley repairs 
available back to earli- 
est cutters and silofillers. a 
FRE tins, facts on rationed 
blowers, Hatchet Mills. 


SMALLEY MFG. CO. 
543 York St., Manitowoc, Wis. 


Write for handy bulle- 


PRECISION 


ELECtric FENCER 


SEND CARD FOR CATALOG AND DEALER'S NAME 


PARKER-McCRORY MFG. CO., KANSAS CITY, 
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tthe Music 





The New Movies  neviewoa ny atice Pye 


Shadow of a Doubt (Universal)—You'll 
break out with a fine rash of goose pimples 
as you watch this sinister mystery unfold 
in the commonplace setting of a placid 
small town which, by its very common- 
placeness, accentuates the horror of the 
film. Masterfully directed by Alfred Hitch- 
cock, the picture boasts a superb cast 
headed by Joseph Cotton and Teresa 
Wright. The plot concerns the unexvected 
visit of debonair “Uncle Charlie” (Joseph 
Cotton) in his sister’s California home and 
the deepening sense of menace felt by his 
idealistic niece (Teresa Wright). Convinced 
that her uncle is already a murderer and 
that he wants to murder her as well, Miss 
Wright’s interpretation of her growing ter- 
ror is brilliant. If you’ve a hankering for 
shudder movies, you won’t want to miss 
this one. And even if you’re not a mystery 
fan, it’s well worth your money. 100 


bushels. * 
Hit Parade of 1943 (Republic)—Anoth- 


er of the current series of films designed to 
help you “‘get away from it all”’ for awhile, 
this musicale features orchestras of Freddy 
Martin; Count Basie; and Ray McKinley 
—as well as the Golden Gate Quartet; 
Maids; and a new dancer, 
Chinita. John Carroll, closest replica of 
Clark Gable that Hollywood has un- 
earthed, and Susan Hayward have the 
starring roles, while the supporting cast 
includes Gail Patrick, Walter Catlett, 
Astrid Allywn, and Melville Cooper. It’s 
good medicine for war jitters. 80 bushels.* 


Three Hearts for Julia (M-G-M)—De- 
parting from her “‘Maizie”’ role, which has 
endeared her to movie fans, Ann Sothern 
as Julia, a woman who can’t make up her 
mind, leads her husband, Jeff (Melvyn 
Douglas), a merry chase in this amusing, 
light-hearted picture. The fun begins when 
Jeff, a foreign correspondent, returns to 
New York from a two-year assignment to 
find that his wife, Julia, has returned to 
her career as a violinist, 
organizing a feminine symphony orches- 
tra, is in the process of obtaining a divorce 
from him, and, more important, is being 
wooed ardently by two suitors, David (Lee 
Bowman), an orchestra conductor, and 
Philip (Richard Ainley), a composer. Jeff, 
as you can plainly see, faces a real dilem- 
ma. How he forces Julia to decide which 
of the “three hearts” offered her she will 
choose furnishes a couple of hours’ good 
entertainment. 80 bushels.* 


Principals in this tense scene from ‘‘This Land 
Is Mine’ include Kent Smith, Maureen 
O'Hara, and Charles Laughton, star of the film 


is in the throes of 


Saludos Amigos (RKO-Disney)—Wai: 
Disney has done it again with this full- 
length feature which, when shown in 
South America, broke all theater records 
and did more for the Good Neighbor: 
Policy than the visits of a score of dignitar- 
ies. Presented in four episodes, the film 
relates the adventures of Donald Duck on 
Lake Titicaca (located between Peru and 
Bolivia); of Pedro, a youthful Chilean 
mailplane; and of Goofy, an Argentine 
gaucho. Hit of the Disney whimsy is 
new character, Jose Carioca, a Brazili 
parrot, who appears in the last episode, 
“Water Colors of Brazil.’’ With a back- 
ground of samba music and thrilling use of 
color, this latest Disney is a sugar-coated 
introduction to South America that you 
won’t want to pass up. 100 bushels.* 


The Immortal Sergeant (20th Century- 
Fox)—Chief drawback of this picture of 
the Libyan battle front is that Thomas 
Mitchell, hard-bitten British sergeant wh: 
plays the title role, dies too early in th 
plot, leaving the burden on Henry Fonda 
and leaving the picture without a dynami 
actor. Corporal Fonda and his three sur- 
viving buddies provide a few exciting 
moments when they wipe out a strong 
Nazi desert outpost with miraculous luck 
but, somehow, the whole thing seems a 
bit unreal. And the film’s flashbacks of 
Maureen O’Hara, the girl Fonda left be- 
hind, seem both unnecessary and out of 
place—altho, of course, they do provide 
the material for the traditional Hollywood 


clinch ending. 40 bushels.* 


A Stranger in Town (M-G-M)—On an 
incognito duck-hunting expedition, Asso- 
ciate Justice John Josephus Grant of the U 
S. Supreme Court (Frank Morgan) takes a 
postman’s holiday by serving as adviser to 
Richard Carlson, young attorney, who is 
battling a small-town political ring. Jean 
Rogers, who scored her first hit as_ the 
socialite daughter in The War Against 
Mrs. Hadley, provides the romance as the 
judge’s secretary. No great shakes as dra- 
ma, the picture is nevertheless warmly 
human and filled with comedy in the 
Morgan manner. 60 bushels.* 


Hundred-Bushel Club: Shadow of a Doubt; 
Saludos Amigos; Tennessee Johnson; Moon 
and Sixpence; Random Harvest; Now Vop- 
ager; Air Force; In Which We Serve. 


*Yield in terms of enjoyment 
George Coulouris, Axis spy, threatens Bette 


Davis and Paul Lukas in the movie version of 
the Broadway stage hit, ‘‘Watch on the Rhine” 
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Started Chicks 


DEMAND FOR STARTED CHICKS, already 
on the increase, seems headed toward new 
heights this season, Greatest demand is in 
the Midwest and in areas where there are 
large numbers of small poultry raisers. 

Started chicks have their advantages 
and quite a few disadvantages. They have 
learned how to eat and get around; brood- 
ing losses generally are lower; these chicks 
are hardier and better feathered, lessening 
the need for uniform heat; the buyer saves 
the work and expense of early brooding; 
chances for pullorum losses are reduced; 
and started chicks provide an “‘out” for 
those who don’t have adequate brooding 
equipment. 

However, buyers must recognize some 
other considerations, for chicks a few weeks 
old are entirely different from day-old 
chicks and need to be managed according- 
ly. The fact that they usually have been 
started in battery brooders means that 
they have not been trained to use floor 
brooders properly. They must be watched 
carefully for the first few nights to make 
sure that they find the source of heat and 
settle properly around it, rather than 
huddle into corners where they may be 
smothered. Frequently the use of the same 
type of chick guards used with day-old 
chicks will be helpful in forcing them to 
circle around the hover or under an elec- 
tric hover for the first few nights. 

Care must be taken that they have am- 
ple waterers (at least two on opposite sides 
of the house) and feeders (about two inches 
of hopper space per chick) so that they will 
be sure to find feed and water quickly. 

Likewise, while losses from pullorum 
disease are avoided, there may be in- 
creased hazards from certain other dis- 
eases, particularly respiratory diseases and 
coccidiosis. Avoidance of the first is largely 
up to the hatcheryman who does the 
brooding, while elimination of coccidiosis 
depends mainly upon the buyer, who must 
take care that the chicks are started in a 
thoroly cleaned and disinfected brooder 
house on clean ground. 

Of course, buyers must expect to pay 
more for started chicks. Investment in 
brooding equipment and wages, and the in- 
creased expense for suitable started-chick 
boxes mean that the chicks must be high- 
er in price. 

It isn’t easy to know whether the chicks 
are of the age claimed or how extensively 
they have been culled; therefore, the in- 
tegrity of the seller is of vital importance. 
When started chicks are shipped, they 
must be provided with containers for feed 
and water. For this reason, many hatchery- 
men sell started chicks only locally, but a 
number of hatcherymen have made a spe- 
cialty of shipping started chicks and have 
built up a very successful business of it. 

Buyers appear to prefer chicks two to 
four weeks old. Hatcherymen, in the 
main, would rather sell them at one to two 
wecks of age, or else the range size. 

Relatively few hatcherymen, taking the 
country as a whole, deliberately encourage 
the purchase of started chicks because of 
the need for added facilities, increased 
labor costs, and for special shipping ar- 
rangements.—James H. McNeil 











What’s the best way to go 


to a Class Day? 


FRED NEEDED A LAXATIVE. But his son was 
speaking at the school Class Day Exercises 
at 10.““Don’t want to miss hisfirst speech,” 
Fred figured; “I can’t take a laxative this 
morning.” Too bad he didn’t know about 
speedy Sal Hepatica. 





FEELING HEAVY-HEADED due to constipa- 
tion symptoms, Fred wasn’t himself at 
the exercises. His mind wandered; he 
didn’t hear half of his own son’s speech. 

“I might as well have stayed home,” he 
told his wife later. 














TIM NEEDED A LAXATIVE. His boy was 
speaking at the Class Day Exercises, too. 

But Tim took Sal Hepatica the minute 
he got up, knowing it usually acts within 
an hour. “Never put off till tonight, the 
laxative you need this morning,” said Tim. 


\ | 
sat : ie 




















TIM FELT IN THE PINK at the exercises. 
He got a big kick out of hearing young 
Tim’s speech and watching him try to 
act like a grown-up. 

“T got more fun out of it than the boy 
did,” Tim told his wife afterward. 


Whenever you need a laxative 
—take gentle, speedy Sal Hepatica 


vo" cot to keep fit in times like 
these. 


Never put off till tonight taking the 





laxative you need this morning. Take 
speedy, gentle Sal Hepatica, 

Sal Hepatica acts naturally without dis- 
comfort or griping by attracting needed 
liquid bulk to the intestinal tract. What’s 


more, Sal Hepatica helps turn a sour 
stomach sweet again by helping to coun- 
teract excess gastric acidity. 

3 out of 5 doctors, recently interviewed, 
recommend this sparkling saline laxative. 
Try Sal Hepatica. 





Here are the active ingredients of Sai 
Hepatica: sodium sulphate, sodium chlo- 
ride, sodium phosphate, lithium carbonate, 
sodium bicarbonate, tartaric acid. Your 
doctor knows best. Ask him about the 
efficacy of this prescription. 











SAL HEPATICA 


Product of Bristol-Myers 
“TIME TO SMILE” starring Eddie Cantor— Wednesdays, 9:00 P.M., EWT 
“DUFF Y’S”—with Ed Gardner—Tuesday, 8:30 P.M., EWT 


TUNE IN 
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4 -saves your time 


INNES PICK-UPS 
pick up all the grain 


Every Farmer is doing a big War- 
time job if he produces the maxi- 
mum in crops—and if he leaves no 
waste in the fields. 


The Innes Pick-Up — with exclusive 
Innes designed features—will gather 
windrow harvest faster and cleaner. 
Universal Model is light in weight 
—easily attached by one man. No 
extra parts required—fits all large 
combines. Other models for small 
combines. No wrapping—no clog- 
ging. Genuine Innes Repair Parts 
are always available—see your im- 
plement dealer or write us direct. 
Look fo Innes for the latest in 
Pick-Up Equipment. Write Dept.S-4. 


FACTURERS 
MANU 
NE 


INNES COMPANY 


BETTENDORF, IOWA (Next to Davenport 





Write for 

New, illus*rated circulars just off the press will give 
you complete information about the new Clean- 
Easy Milker . . . facts about the modern wood con- 
struction ... about the “swinging pump” action ... 
about the new valve spring ... about low vacuum, 
fast milking, easy cleaning, gasoline or electric 
power, portable and track models! Get ALL the 
facts about Clean-Easy Milker! Write the Ben H. 
Anderson Mfg. Co., Madison, Wis., Dept. 11. 


CLEAN-EASY 


MILKING MACHINES 


WORM PIGS 
this EASY wa 


a¥ 








Farm Help Scarce? eo 

Use this easy herd YY 

treatment to get rid 

of large roundworms, | 
Just Mix It ie 
In the Feed OURY’S 
Buy at feed, drug 

stores, hatcheries. i ad Il 


DR. SALSBURY’S 
LABORATORIES 
Charies City, lowa 


The Name—DR. SALSBURY—/s Your 
Assurance of Satisfaction 


*€ ROUND WoRM: 
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THE HORSE 


The horse, when he wants to, can nicker 
and neigh 
And eat out a cave in a whole stack of 
hay. 
He can, if you let him, roll over and 
frolic, 
Or swell himself up with a bad case of 
colic. 
He'll pace or he'll gallop; he'll canter 
or trot, 
And lollop along when you'd much 
rather not. 
The horse takes you places, sans rubber 
and gas, 
And sans shock absorbers, alack and 
alas! 


To LAUGH is to be free from worry. He 
who doesn’t worry lives a long time. To 
live a long time is to last. Therefore, he 
who laughs, lasts. 


The little woman had worried the erocer 
over trifles at the busiest time of the day, 
and at last he had managed to satisfv her. 

“DO Mr. Peck,” said the 
woman, “when I came into your shop, I 
had a dreadful headache. I’ve quite lost it 
now.”’ 

“Tt isn’t lost,” 
“T’ve got it!” 


you know, 


said the distracted grocer; 


When Florence Finch Kelly, pioneer 
newspaperwoman, visited Yosemite Valley 
in the late eighties, she had an opportunity 
to talk with one of the pioneers who had 
discovered it. She asked him about his re- 
actions when he and his party came upon 
the beautiful valley which has since at- 


tracted so many hundreds of thousands of 


visitors. The man looked about reflective! 
for a moment, then answered: 
“Well, Ill tell ve. If I ha’ knowed it \ 


going to be so famous, I’d ha’ looked at it.”’ 


Bashful Suitor: “‘If I threw a kiss acro 
the room, would you consider me bold?” 
Bored Young Thing: “No, just lazy.” 


First Recruit: ““How’s your Pop doing 
with the farm back home?” 

Second Recruit: ‘‘Not so good. Things 
are that bad, he can’t pay the hired man. 
So the hired man works until he has enough 
money coming to buy the farm, then my 
father works for the hired man until the 
hired man owes him enough money, and 
then my father takes back the farm.” 





THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 





Luck o’ the Irish 


Walking home after the severe elect: 
storm last night, Michael Reardon can 
contact with a live wife dangling fron 
uprooted tree and was knocked several 
He sustained only minor shock and brui 


—King’s City (Calif.) Rustler-Herald 
Nosey 


Mrs. Frank Wells was the prin 
sneaker at the meeting of the Edgx 
Lodge, Daughters of Rebekah, held Mi 
day evening.—Edgeville (Minn.) Tim 


Another Editor Leaves Town 


The popular stage play of a few seas 
The Women, will be present 
Friday and Saturday nights by the \' 
Hollywood Women’s Club, the cats b: 
all female.—West Hollywood (Calif.) \ 


ago, 


Nice Fellow 


Another delegate, identified by a fien: 
face, familiar to all Columbia 
disapproved of the new ruling.—] 


(Tex.) Daily Record 


stude 


Quite a Change, We'd Say 


The black with 
pleats, is a pleasant change from dull c1 


Casper ( Vinn.) Times 


satin dress, umbrella 


or fine wood. 
Itchy, Itchy, Koo! 
In the held in 
Baptist Church basement Wednesday ni 


Miss Wanda ‘Teasdale won first prize ' 
loise (Pa.) Ser 


Presery es ( ontest 


her homemade tickles. —F 


OSCAR IN THE ARMY 


20-Mile Hike 















LIVESTOCK 


Pigs Like Hybrid Corn 


IN A TWO-YEAR hog feeding test at the 
Minnesota Experiment Station, compar- 
ing an open-pollinated variety with two 
common varieties of hybrid corn, one 
originating in Minnesota and another in 
Wisconsin; it was learned that each of the 
three has almost the same value for making 
pork. The hybrids produced only slightly 
more daily gain. Pigs apparently like hy- 
brid corn, however, better than open- 
pollinated kinds. When pigs of one lot in 
this experiment were given their free 
choice as between the two, they ate hybrid 
almost exclusively.—W. J. H., Minn. 


as 


Phenothiazine-Salt Mixture 


MAss TREATMENT with phenothiazine 
mixed with ordinary salt, instead of indi- 
vidual dosing, will control stomach worms 
in sheep on pasture, according to tests con- 
ducted by the University of California. 

[he phenothiazine was mixed with half- 
ground salt, about 1 part to 15, and the 
sheep given free access to the mixture. Six 
hundred lambs were tried first, then 150 
ewes, and finally 80 ewes in bad condition. 
\ll tests were successful. 

[he experimenters have 2,400 more 
ambs under test, alternating five weeks 
on the phenothiazine-salt mixture at the 
rate of a half ounce of phenothiazine per 
animal per month, and five weeks on regu- 
lar block salt. They hope no other means of 
control will be necessary. 

If this plan of treatment gives good re- 
sults elsewhere, it will greatly simplify the 
iob of controlling stomach worms, one of 


the big problems.—C. D. L., D. C. 


Saves Space, Controls Protein 


\LIXING GRAIN and protein supplement 
before placing in self-feeders saves on feeder 
space and enables the stockman to control 
amount of protein in the ration, a prac- 

ce considered desirable under the new 

voluntary plan for stretching protein feeds. 

lor pigs under 75 pounds, Iowa State 
College recommends a mixture of 1,000 
pounds ground corn, or ground corn and 
ground wheat half and half; 500 rolled or 
ground oats; and 300 of a 40-percent pro- 
icin supplement. The complete mixture 
should analyze about 18 percent protein. 

\ mixture carrying about 14 percent 
protein, for shoats weighing between 75 

d 150 pounds, can be made from the fol- 

ing: 1,200 pounds corn, or corn and 
it, 500 ground oats, and 300 of a 40- 
ent protein supplement. A mixture 
yzing about 12 percent protein, for 
s weighing between 150 and 250 
ids, can be made from the following: 
} pounds ground corn, or corn and 
it, 300 ground oats, and 200 of a 
ercent protein supplement. One pound 
nineral can be added to each 100 
inds of the mixture, and corn can be 
sututed for oats in the ration for the 
ier hogs if desired. 

|his mixing plan has the disadvantage 

( quiring that all grains be ground to 
lium fineness and that the proportion 
rotein supplement to corn must be 
ied about three times during the 
th period of the pig on feed. END 
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THAT 
| SECOND HELPING FLAVOR ! 


(T's YouRS FOR THE ASKING... 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR WHEATIES. 
AMERICA'S FAVORITE WHOLE 













@ But you can guarantee yourself 
more man-hours for your history- 
making production job — if you 
keep fit. Eat plenty of the right 
kinds of food. Does that big break- 
fast of yours include a man-sized 
bowlful of those tasty whole wheat 
flakes, Wheaties, ‘Breakfast of 
Champions,” with plenty of milk 
and fruit? Good, concentrated nour- 
ishment from three basic foods. 

Special offer! Yours for a 3c 
stamp. Family sample package of 
Wheaties, also the Betty Crocker 
booklet, ‘Thru Highway to Good 
Nutrition.”’ Send 3c stamp, name 
and address to General Mills, Inc., 
Dept. 193, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


AND ONE BIG REASON FOR THIS 
POPULARITY IS WHEATIES’ FAMOUS 
SECOND HELPING FLAVOR. CHECK 


WHEAT FLAKES, THAT'S WHEATIES. UP ON IT AT YOUR TABLE. 


MILK AND FRUIT 





WITH PLENTY OF 


“Wheaties”, “Betty Crocker” and ‘Breakfast of Chamg 
wind 


{ trade marks of GENERA! MILLS, INC, 
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“WAR tt 
MACHINES samme 9 


need oil, 


HE modern hen is no longer a fam- 
Tis pet or a character out of Mother 
Goose. She's an egg- producing machine, 
a vital link in America’s great defense 
program. And the modern “egg ma- 
chine"’ needs oil just as much as does 
an automobile, a tractor or a tank... 
vitamin oil, containing the “A” and 


“Dp” 


vitamins that promote healthier, 
faster growth . . . bigger and better egg 
production. 

That's why more and more poultry- 
men are insisting that feed they buy, or 
feed they mix, contains Vitamin Oils 
of guaranteed potency and assured quality 


.SEA PEP Brand. 


VAN CAMP LABORATORIES 


Division of Van Camp Sea Food Co. 


Inc., Terminal Island, Calif. 


| livers, 





FREE ‘ownens 


Write for FREE BULLETIN 
of harness and horse goods for quick de- 


Save money. 
livery at honest prices. I trust you and ship on 

approval. In business 30 years. Thousands of 
satisfied customers. Just_send name and ad- 
dress today for special FREE BULL JETIN. 

“little joe’’ Wiesenfeld, Box F-12,112 West 
North Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 


~ DOUBLE PROFITS TO 
HELP WIN THE WAR 


Take the profits you make by 
keeping Pilot Brand Oyster 
Shell (99% pure calcium car- 
bonate) before your chickens 
daily and reinvest this extra 
money in war bonds. Thus you 
will make two profits. You will 
also help increase needed egg 
production and at the same 
time help to win the war 
sooner. 


The big blue pilot wheel, the 
symbol of purity, is on every 
bag of Pilot Brand Oyster Shell 
—99% Calcium Carbonate. 


At all Progressive Dealers Everywhere 
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AMAZING 
new [EAT CUP! 


SIMPLE 2-PIECE UNIT MILKS FASTER—CLEANS IN A JIFFY 
Nothing like it. Milks up to 25% faster, cleaner, with 
less strippings. Cleans in a minute and is ready to use 
again. Sticks on better to any size, shape teat. Our style 
B cup made especially for De Laval machines. Our 
Style A cups are unexcelled for MeCormick-Deering, 
Sears, Empire, Universal and similar machines. Just 
two parts to clean, the one-piece life- 
time shell and the one-piece rubber 
inflation. No threads, no rings, no 
gadgets, no assembling tools needed. 
Let us prove at our risk that the 
Maes teat cup is the finest you ever 
used—send at once for details of our 
money back trial and trade-in offer. 
Write today stating name of milker. 
R. E. Maes, 915 W. Mich. Ave., Marshall, 





GUARANTEE 


You may re- 
turn cups 
within 30 
days and get 

your 
money back. 











Mich. 


GetA 


Gardner Hi- Line 


Controller 


Save time, get set for 
more milk, beef or pork 
production with a Gard- 
ner hi-shock hi-line con- 
troller—the best engi- 
neered electric fence unit. 
Thousands are in nation- 
wide use, many have giv- 
en six years of successful 
service. Ask your dealer, 
or write for free folder. 


4653 Kansas St. _Horicon, Wis. 








Protect Your Pullet 


Investment 
[ Continued from page 36 | 


the pullets are on range. 
this disease became known as “ran 

paralysis,” since there was little or 1 

evidence of the disease in the broode: 
house. The long incubation period co: 

fused both poultrymen and investigato: 

Fowl paralysis is a serious, complex dis- 
ease which appears in many forms, includ- 
ing inability to stand and walk normal) 
partial paralysis of one wing, enlarged 
certain abdominal tumors, ‘and 
gray eyes. Seldom do affected birds dic 
suddenly; sometimes lame pullets will 
continue to grow and have normal plum- 
age, bright combs, and good pigmentatio: 
as long as they can get to the feed and 
water at sufficiently frequent intervals | 

maintain normal intake. 

This disease is not brought on by an at- 
tack of coccidiosis, tapeworms, or an 
other parasite, but is a distinct virus in- 
fection which may be introduced with the 
chicks, or from the outside at any time, 
into the brooder house, onto the range, or 
even into the laying house. There is no 
cure—the best means of reducing losses 
therefrom involves a carefully planned 
breeding program and rigid, frequent cull- 
ing of the pullet flock. 


At an early dat 


Nutritional Diseases. When pullets ar 
fed a growing mash of good quality 
sufficient quantity and have access to good, 
green range and sunshine, there is little 
danger from nutritional diseases. Critical 
shortages exist in protein concentrates 
but there is little scarcity of those vitamins, 
important to good health and growth. 

If, from necessity, the level of protein it 
growing mashes is reduced, it should b 
remembered that the principal result will 
be a slower rate of growth, and 
growing birds do not require so high an 
intake of some vitamins as fast-growers. 

The growing bird requires as much 
tention as the brooder-house chick, 
the value of each pullet is several times 
that of each chick. Developing pullets 
into layers should be considered in the sam« 
light as building a motor or other complex 
organism. If any one of the vital parts is 
omitted, or defective materials used, ther 
will be a costly breakdown later. END 


slow- 




















“Greil 


“Push the middle button if you want to hear 
a really novel horn. It goes ‘Honk’! 
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Make Hay 
[ Continued from page 67 | 


sive building and sale. In an Ohio survey, 
such outfits put in hay with fewer man- 
hours of labor than any other. A chopper 
supplied by a buck rake permits rapid 
handling with a small crew. 

Chopped hay must be drier than long 
hay, or it will heat badly, with corres- 
ponding loss of carotene and danger of 
spontaneous. combustion. Chopped hay 
should be cut long. Four to six inches is 
most desirable, which means setting the 
cutter for a 134- to 2-inch cut. Ventilators 
of any kind in chopped hay reduce the 
heating but may cause more white mold. 

3ecause of the difficulty in getting first- 
cutting hay dry enough for mow storage as 
chopped hay, many farmers are stacking 
chopped hay in the field, blowing it into 
, snow-fence form which is raised as the 
stack is built. Such a stack saves a lot of 
labor, and the hay cures better than when 
in the mow. Furthermore, a man is not 
needed on such a stack. 

Often farmers wait until the dew is off 
before starting the mower. Time can be 
saved by cutting hay early in the morning. 
Tests show that hay cut after the dew is off 
is seldom drier or better when raked than 
hay cut the same day when the dew is on. 


B CK or sweep rakes, mounted on old 
auto chassis or tractors, have been the 
farmers’ own answer to labor shortages in 
the hayfield. No other method saves more 
haying time. On 137 Ohio farms, buck 
rakes got in hay in less than two man-hours 
per ton of hay harvested, while wagons and 
hay loaders required over three. Detailed 
plans and directions for making these rakes 
can be obtained from the Department of 
\gricultural Engineering, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. (These will be 
sent to addresses outside Ohio for 10 cents.) 
Smaller crews can do the haying with 
buck rakes. A man can even work by him- 
self, and two-man crews are not uncom- 
mon. Slings are preferred to forks to get 
the hay into the mow. Length of haul up 
to a half mile did not greatly affect the cost 
of using buck rakes. Within that range the 
cost per ton increased Sve cents for each 
40 rods of travel with auto rakes and 10 
cents per 40 rods with tractor rakes. 
“Double-loading”—making a load, put- 
ting another on the first, and then taking 
both in—saves much time on long hauls. 
[he pickup baler has gained amazing 
popularity in the last five years. It requires 
more man-labor per ton than the buck 
rake to get the hay in the barn, but the 
hay is in compact, salable form, and can 
be stored in small space. If the hay is 
ved to dry below 23 percent moisture 
before baling, better hay is produced in 
this way than by ordinary methods, be- 
cause more leaves are saved. On the other 
hand, it is easy in these rush days to take 
chance and bale hay containing too much 
1Olsture, 
t's obvious, then, that moisture con- 
rol is vital in all hay and silage making. 
In general, trained judgment is still the 
only rapid method of estimating moisture 
in hay, but a quick, simple, accurate mois- 
ture test, invented by R. Q. Parks of the 
Department of Agronomy, Ohio State 
University, has recently been put on the 
market. For silage, the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, has recently developed a quick 
memade test for finding if forage has 
cried enough to be stored as silage. END 








HURRY UP CHILDREN 
THERE’S WORK 
TO BE DONE 





For Early Maturity, Do High Efficiency Feeding 
with Ration-ayd Poultry Feed Supplement 


Time means more to Poultry raisers 
this year than ever before. High effici- 
ency feeding is essential to meet war’s 
demands, regardless of handicaps. 

Borden’s Ration-ayd Poultry Feed 
Supplement is an economical source 
of those essential nutritive factors that 
are necessary for the proper utiliza- 
tion of other feed ingredients. 

Users of Ration-ayd tell stories of 
strong frames and fast, hardy growth 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


of early marketable birds, high laying 
pullets and flock health. 


Specify Ration-ayd whether you 
have your feeds mixed for you or buy 
them ready mixed. Write for free 
booklet—“How to Feed Ration-ayd 
Vitamins and Nutritive Factors to 
Poultry.” 
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Get rid of worms in livestock and poultry. 
Dip animals. Disinfect farm buildings. 


Today, there is no time for ailing livestock. 
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Ask your Druggist about Parke-Davis 
products for removal of various types 
of worms in livestock and poultry, 
and for general farm sanitation. 


Nema Worm Capsules, Nemazene Tab- 
ets and Kreso Dip No. 1 are produced 
with exacting, scientific care. They are 
effective, easy to use, and low in cost. 
The name Parke-Davis is your assurance 
of quality. You can depend upon it that 
the high standards set by these products 


— 


DRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 


will be maintained. Let them help you 
taise clean, healthy animals and birds. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS 


fr ———— Mail in the coupon ——— — 4 
| PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. | 
Animal Industry Division, Desk 21 


Send Free Booklets: FD Illustrated, helpful, worm 
booklet. © Farm Sanitation booklet, illustrated. . 
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If they win 
..-only our dead 
are free These are our enemies. 


They have only one idea —to kill, and kill, 
and kill, until they conquer the world. 
Then, by the whip, the sword and the gallows, they will rule. 


No longer will you be free to speak or write your thoughts, to worship God in your own way. 


Only our dead will be free. Only the host who will fall before the enemy will know peace, 
Civilization will be set back a thousand years. 
Make no mistake about it— you cannot think of this as other wars. 
You cannot regard your foe this time simply as people with a wrong idea. 
This time you win— or die. This time you get no second chance. 
This time you free the world, or else you lose it. 
Surely that is worth the best fight of your life 


— worth anything that you can give or do. 


Throughout the country there is increasing need for civilian war service. To en- 
list the help of every citizen, the Government has organized the Citizens 
Service Corps as part of local Defense Councils. If there is no Defense Council 
in your community, or if it has not set up a Service Corps, help to organize 
one. If one exists, cooperate with it in every possible way. Write this magazine 
for a free booklet telling you what to do and how to do it. Join the fight for 
Freedom — now! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


Contributed by the 


Magazine Publishers of America. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, MAY, 1943 
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- Farmer's Trading Center 
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Hs cHICK PRICES! | Wonderful Success 
Big, strong fluffy isi i 
chicks. Guaranteed Raising Baby Chicks 
complete satisfaction. 
From flocks culled, blood-tested Mrs 2? . . : } h } 
under supervision of APA inspect- 100 BOOK WILL fr Rhoad« letter will no dou “ a 
ors. We pay all postage if you send . ol utmost interest to poultry raisers Lead 
eash in full with order; if we ship and HELP you! ] rie ; } is: “DPD 
C.O.D. you pay postage. Send up iN x r experience in cr Own words Cal 
order today with cash in full—save money. Prices Sir: I think I must be one of the very first 
subject to change eigen to use Walko Tablets. Some 35 vears ago 
A Grade Chicks Hateh Cockerels Pullets when I started raising chicks I saw Walko 
ee Nae, 5, ‘tees $10.90 $3.90 $17.90 te : l'ablets advertised as an aid in preventing 
Rocks, White’ Wyan- 4 _— the spread of disease through contaminated 
— 5S Pr os 10.90 10.90 12.90 , > drinking water. I tried a pac kage ior my 
a eghorns, . . 
Anconas, Black, White «& WRITE Today! baby chicks with happiest results. I have 
Buff Minorcas ; : 11.40 4.90 18.40 - lepended Walk ' , ble ve , 
New Hampshire Reds; Get your copy of this Free book, written to help agependedad on alko abiets ever since 
Wh. and Black Giants, you produce x more me at and camp under wartime Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Silver Laced W yandottes, conditions. It’s yours Free—under no obligation 
Buff Orpingtons........ 11.90 12.90 13.90 
rest ae i 3.90 Also Get FREE Catalog—Describes SALEM “Champion- a 
COVY BEIKOE. 22002000 ° ship” WHITE ROCKS—other leading Breeds. 
an Montes, aept, Me, Sos Gusrnatnn, 92.00) Any Send a wee card today for FREE book—also | 
eeds, | ed, No Sex Guarantee, -90. A. rade ¥< Yate Shea ( rears reedi 4 \ 
2c higher—10 free with ea. 100; AAA Grade 4c higher Salem ‘atalog. Describes 9 years of bre eding Danger of Disease Among 
—15 free with ea. 100. Add leper chick when order- with pedigreed and ROP Males to make SALEM . 
ing less than 100. 100% alive guarantee. 90°, sex White Rocks outstanding producers of meat and Baby Chicks 
guarantee. eee. Also describes ‘“‘Championship” bloodlines 
ae used to improve other leading profit-making | a = . 
c. —>S SCOTT HAYES CHICKS breeds. Sexed or nonsexed chicks at reasonable Re aders are warned to exercise every 
Dept. 453, ng - » a - polis, Minn. and prices. Get full facts right away. Write |} sanitary precaution and beware of infec- 
nion y. enn. : 





tion in the drinking water. Baby chicks must 
have a generous supply of pure water. Drink- 
ing vessels harbor germs. Drinking water 
often becomes mfected with disease germs | 
and may spread disease through your flock 
before you are aware. Use preventive meth- 
ods—use Walko Tablets. For over forty years j 

















neteremens Corn belt Bank. BI Bloomington, mi. S A LE M 4 C Hi E ad Box 6, Salem, 
Complete 


with pipe, hose 
and nozzles Hustler can start earning $25-$30 weekly; oman 
increase rapidly. Nothing new. Now over 








SPRAYER 






POULTRYMAN'S MODEL No. 3 8000 Rawicigh Routes. Many do $3,000- thousands of poultry raisers have depended i 
Sprays any solution, die- $5,000 qnnwel busteess in upon them. You, too, can rely on Walko H 
paren Ths PTA, apne Be. Tablets as a valuable antiseptic to aid in 1 


Stocks, equipment, sup- 
plied on credit. Write 
for information how 


easier. Kills 


preventing the spread of disease through 
nits, lice, para- 


contaminated drinking water. | 


































































































































siteson build- to start in business on our capital. 4 
trees: Solution BaP _W.T.RAWLEIGH CO., Dept. E-43-SHW, Freeport, Ill. 
Trees. uth (nee ——“—9-F" staan win } 
can’t settle or Truck if SECRETARY ‘WICKARD SAYS: : 
clog. Write for Specified “MORE EGGS AND MORE POULTRY MEAT!” You Run No Risk | 
ten day trial Supply this demand. Raise Calhoun's 
- offer, money chicks for big egg and meat profits! Assorted 
~ tl back rantee All leading money-making varieties: Beal . ’ ’ TT ~~ 7 | 
i PRICE $25.95 DELIVERED. AIR GAUGE EXTRA Seno: Secatees Bun: Guarted Caleke. Cockerels Buy a ae 4 of W — a ts 7 ) 
. p-n¢ e g g é four arugg ry poultry supply dealet 
THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD co. AAAA Grade headed by U.S. R.O.P $4 and ry y a oe ~_ ‘ 7 kine J my id in 
cocker EE C ALOG se e 2 « vate oO ald 1 
cil 51 STATE AVENUE HARRISON, OHIO cockerels. FREE CATALOG and = up 
CALHOUN POULTRY FARM d preventing the spread of disease through / 
ize = an contaminated water. Satisfy yourself as have 
RANGE SIZE HATCHERY, Box SF-5, MONTROSE, MO. | is of others who depend upon Walko 
ne or 4 Week Olds y j thousands of others wh pen ipon al 
\lso 3 weeks old. WHITE LEGHORNS, White ROCKS Tablets year after year in raising their little . 
or new, white egg WHITE ROMANS. Thousands of | . . : ’ “ rie | 
lor Breeders. Prices 30¢ up. Day_old Pulle ts, Unsexed chicks 14 Populer Breede—tiberal guarantees—Sexed . hie ks. You buy Walko Tablets at our risk. } 
7'.¢ up. Pictures & Catalog FREE. RUCKER’S BREEDING eee Alen Wilts Pekin Senge, Pees Chemar. Writs We guarantee to refund your money prompt- 
FARMS. Dept. 461, Ottumwa, lowa or Dept. 861, Delphos, Olvic. | New Washington Hatchery Co., Box $, New Washington, Ohie : } 
— at ly if you are not entirely satisfied with results 
, A y.¥ QUALITY BABY ra ita 4 The Waterloo Savings Bank, the oldest and 
R F | strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
Backed by 29 Years Poultry Experience back of our guarantee. Sent direct post- 
WE HAVE CHICKS FOR EARLY ORDERS! paid if your dealer cannot supply you. 
Missouri State Approved; all flocks pullorum tested; prepaid shipments; Price 50c, $1.00, $2.50, and $4.00. 
liberal Guarantee. R.O.P. Sired Chicks—many wiih 300-egg records. 
Bie E S. C. Wh. Les. $9 Run $ Pullets $2.95 
dhe 90 17.90 2.95 
Barred peaks, Wh. Rocks, Wh. Wyan- + “ ” n 
dottes, S.C. R. 1. Reds = 9.90 13.95 39.25 Walker Remedy Company 
Heavy > vaeae Chicks 8.50 (ORDER DIRECT) Dept. 226, Waterloo, lowa 
P. 0. Box 215 — MARTIN CHICK HATCHERY, — Dept. H-100, — KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
FARM EQUIPMENT. eee = m7. 5—REAL .....-QREARM WOMEN 
Short of Help— With Hogs to “‘Rassie”’? b ed Mor high- Equippe 50 About Knit the Modern Way. Revolutionary 
It's easy to vaccinate, medicate, ring, or er cost of living? Take over an established 36a tillable, brook-w orth | pasture, wood- invention simplifies art of home-knitting 
strate, using Dr. Rinehart’s Handy Hog Rawleigh Route near you. Full or part lot, home fruit; 8-room dwelling, electri- the inexpensive Pikloom Speed Knitter 
H der . Enables one man to do nearly all time. Men and women. Housewives big city, fireplace, barn, etc; handy Ohio depot Endorsed by nation’s leading magazit es | 
hog “chores”. Thousands now saving time buyers now. Big profits Write Rawleigh town, industrial city $3500 including For experienced or inexperienced knitters { 
and trouble on large herds and small. Only Co., Dept. E-182-SHW, Freeport, Ill team, 4 cows, 2 heifers, pigs, poultry, : aster: Better _Portect Tonite } ree par. 
$1.50 postpaid; money refunded if not Reliable Men or Women wanted to call machinery, etc; part down; photo page S82 iculars abou iis amazing device. Gary 
atisfied. Mail check or money _ order on poe A Some making $100.00 in a Big New ge? Write for Free Copy. and Robidou, 1210 Warren, Dept. | 
lay! Dr. Rinehart’s Handy Hog Holder week. Experience unnecessary. Write Strout Realty, 7-CN So. Dearborn 5t., San Fernando, Calif 
Co., Drawer 191X, Galesburg, Illinois. MeNess Company, Dept. 602, Freeport, ( hicago, Til. American Hospital School of Nursing, 
ee is. mee NEY 2 EER ees 8 act 1 schoo 
Canvas Covers 12.4 oz. used government Iilinot ___§. += Get @ Farm On the Soo line in North a Pr we Ay ame Ae omy an 
tentage. 8 x 14 feet $5.60; 12 x 16 $9.60; Easy, Quick Profits. Write for big free Dakota or Northern Minnesota, Condi- Classes now forming. Write Direct« 
x 24 $19.20. All sizes 5c square foot. Sample Case Offer. Cosmetics, Medicines tions never better to buy good lands at Nursing Education, 850 Irving Park Blvd 
ater orepe llent —resewed—with grom- and Flavorings. Collins Laboratory, Dept. prices that will never be lower. Crop pay- Chicago. : . | 
ets. 5° Cash with order. Harris CL, Memphis, Tenn ment plan or easy terms. Say which state ° ] 
fachinery Co., 517-30th Ave., 5. E., interested in. Ask about reduced rates. Wool Carding and Washing. ©)d Lat- 
linneapolis, Minn. TRACTOR PARTS Send tor Booklet No. 27. Address R. 8 ting, Fleeces, Feathers—Renovated, Re- 
Farm-Peoultry F Barb Wire. Bale #22 Be ee 4 Claar, Land Commissioner, 27 Soo Build- covered—Batting, Pillows, Mattresses, 
“tnehed ideo” Bok vnc Ble ee Tractor Parts—New and us : ing Minne apolis, Minn. Pads, expertly made. Free Circular. Mor 
‘ ‘ P F $ £, T I 
ries, Roofing. Many Farm-Hardware tion guaranteed. Write for free 1943 cata- . roe Woolen Mills, Monroe, Mich. Since 
| ems, Prompt delivery. Write for low log. Used Tractor and Parts Co., Des Good Farm Sargains. Washington, 1864. 
MI we Interloc king Fence Co., Box 35, Moines, TIowa—219 Vine, La Crosse, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, 35 Week : trained | 
, lorton, Illinois. Wisconsin. ss , North Dakota Dependable crops, favor- a he ey pe pean Ba yt - . 
Guaranteed Rebuilt Cream Separat- Write for Big, Free 1943 tractor parts able climate. Write for literature, lists de- Booklet a. Chicago School of Nursit 
j ors: Retinned, Rebalanced Bowls, Spouts, catalogue: tremendous savings. Satisfac- scribing typical farms. Specify which state. De it. F-4, Chicago : 
inks for all makes. Write for prices. tion guaranteed. Central Tractor Wreck- J. W. Haw, 11 Northern Pacific Ry., St. pt. : — 
a ream Separator Exchange, 1315 Dace, ing Co., Dept. 5-53, Boone, Iowa. Paul, Minn, “Send Us Wool’’—Trade wool for w 
. Sioux City, lowa. = = p = a L All — ; — ————__—____- ens. Wool batting, blankets arns. Write | 
» New al “ makes, or circuls c oolen Company, 
Free Barn Plans. Best ways to build or enandaen obaae Ww | Used. fre - akes, Farm Land Stock Ranches For Sale +A po. t 1 ne. Minn. , . 
remodel your farm buildings. Send for catalog. Burlington Tractor Wrecking Co. . mapmesesn, Dapates, ontane, Se. hs i ; 
details. SooeBhenar a : ° ashington, Oregon. For details ek 
a SF-140, Fairfield, Towa Burlington, lowa B. Duncan, Dept. 529, Great Northern aay tah etry and + 
— ———————— ~~ ‘ Aaah tailway, St. Paul, Minn. newton ~ 
Motors, Welders, Generators, Fencers OLD GOLD—MONEY — -—— $1.00 Postpaid. ~ Lae 
and Other Electrical items. Priority un- We Buy indi Gents, Lincoln Cents Improved Wisconsin Farms, $5.00 to . - : 
necessary for Farmers. Write LeJay Mfg., Highest prices paid for Old Rare Coins $50.00 per acre. 120 Acres—52 acres in al- | 
0 LeJay Building, _ Minneapolis, Minn. Wanted. Send 10e for 1943 Catalogue. of falfa, $2,000.00. SQUABS : 
08 We Ds « TS e 5 rics »ise receds Visconsin. = === . : 
prices we pay for all U. S. coins. American L. L. Beise, N dah, V : ; 
TURKEYS—GEESE Rare Coin Co., Dept. 14, Transportation nes ane = terge White King Pigeons. . are _ ~ 
‘Knoll’s’’ d-Breasted Bronze Bidg., Chicago. a FEMALE HELP WANTED raised on our farm. 
hite Hollands, and Bourbon Red Tur- Gold $35.00 Ounce—Mail Old Gold teeth, — ---+--eeeennnreccerceeceenncnssensesnectenenesenennees ss Gebhardt Farm, Muscatine, Iowa 
Poults. From famous stock. Northern diamonds, jewelry, watches—receive cash Wear Free Dresses And barn Up To $25 — - ashen tan # 
nge-raised. Exclusive turkey hatchery by return mail. Satisfaction guaranteed weekly demonstrating latest dresses in 50 Varieties Pigeons: Beautiful list for 
Get folder and special low prices with dis- Free information. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold your home. No investment or experience stamp. Raise war squabs. Thousands want- 
eunts. Knoll’s Turkey Farm, Route 68, Refining Company, 1500-T Hennepin, required. Give age, dress size. Fashion ed on market. Wolff Pigeon Compan 
Holland, Michigan. Minneapolis, Minn Frocks, Desk 55022, Cincinnati, Ohio Port Huron, Michigan 
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len fy Get Lots of Them 
a pie with 
CARNEY CHICKS 


Get better production—make more 
money with Carney's chicks noted 
for livability—fast grewth—high 
production. All leading breeds. 
FREE Book 
to Help You 
Tells how to get better 
wartime production, 
Write for it, also cata- 
log telling all about 
Carney’s sexed ornon- 
sexed chicks. They're 
Free. Write Today. 


CARNEY HATCHERY 
Box 15, Shelbyville, Ind. 


Cheaper than you can raise them 
Range Size Pullets (fully feathered and need no 
further brooding) save feed and labor. Easier to : ; 
raise and only 24% to 34% months from laying. a says: 
WHITE Also 4 week old and 3 week old 7 ' Better profits 
LEGHORNS Pullets. Breeds offered are listed on this year in 
left. Demand expected to be greater a 
than our supply so write for pic- - 
tures and book, “The Inside Story 
on Started Pullets’’ sent free—Get 
low prices. 30c up. Also started males 
for Caponizing 15c up (4 wk. old) 30c 
up (Range Size) Day Old Pullets 20c 
up. Unsexed baby chicks 7'¢c up. 


REE HELPFUL 


**$1400 A YEAR From Only 350 HENS”’’ 


This new book, written by national authority (formerly U. 8. Junior Poultryman, 
etc.) has many pages of pictures, feeding formulas and bist Ss that save work, 
equipment and feed. Cuts chick losses. Tells how poultry raisers can make ‘*$1400 A Year 

om onty 350 hens” ($2800 from 700 
hens). Just to help with the war effort 
we will send this book FREE if you ask 
for it and enclose this ad when writing. 
Dept. 471, Ottumwa, lowa, Dept. 
871 Delphos, Ohio, or Dept. 371, 
Bethany, Mo. 


MOTHER MILLER 


ALSO FOUR- 
WEEK-OLDS 


Hybrids No. 103 


WHITE 


ROMANS “2 F 

ty CAbore) WHITE ROMAN PUL- 
LETS, are ready for range, fully 
feathered. Easy to raise. 


(Left) 4 WEEK ane aia 
the age favored by ma 





Also Lamonicas 
for white eggs 


Summer Delivery 

on a limited num- 

ber of famous 
NEW HAMP 
WHITES and 


aucxers IMPERIAL 


Jim Moore, Mgr. BREEDING FARMS 


6 rele) 1X) 


‘w=. Hatcheries # 
One of the World's Largest, Clean- 


est and Most Modern Hatcheries 
pon _Mortheen-brod chicks and turkey 
hatched in a orous, health- 
- eek, All breed lood-tested — 
all flocks housed and fed to assure max- 
imum health and vigor... every “72 
incubated in what is easily one of 
world’s largest and up-to-the-minute 
hatcheries. A breed for every need. 
Write today for new, big, free folder — 
giving all information, including prices. 


BOOTE’S HATCHERIES, INC. 
Worthington, Minnesota 





KILLS 


Toxite rede 


epee eae 4+ laces. a. Eils red 


and similar 











BOK 
HELMS éog-line CHIC 


300 33s Eas ROP Eh éch Lt 
eo 99 ire icks 
But act now. Write today for | Reasonable) 
FREE catalog, prices. BIG- | FARMER 





WARTIME FLOCKS should have better chicks and 
more of them. Make extra profits by raising some late- 
hatched chicks for broilers or to round out your jaying TYPE White Leghorns. Danish | GHICK 
flocks. It's the answer to Uncle Sam's need and y ene Leghorns. White Rocks. | ppiggs 
success. Mother Miller quay dates back 31 — Fe Barred Rocks. New Hamp- — 
quality assured by our famous 20-point breeding and shires. U. 8. Approved, pullorum tested. Get | Write 
poem = Bey and our own breeding farm, where chicks from same matings that produced Four Teday 
every bird is pedigreed. World Official records in U. S. Egg Contests. Sexed 


Chicks. Will ship C.O if desired. 
CHOOSE FROM 65 RARE AND LEADING BREEDS Ses Motrepetie, sineis 


ILLINOIS HATCHERY, 
including our famous big-type White Leghorn and Help National Defense by producing meat in your back yard 
White Rock chicks from heavy-laying strains. SEXED 


¢ HICKS in all po ref ate oy percent live de- RAISING DOMESTIC RABBITS 
very guarant Mail postcar Old and Young can do it. Send 25c for Booklet 
tod TWO FREE OOKS, 
tices and terme. Address nearest and Literature to Dept. C. 

American Rabbit and Cavy Breeders Ass’n., Colorado Springs, Cole 


atchery— 
THE MILLER HATCHERY Save Gas! Save Tires! Read this sectio 
Dept. 80 Bloomington, Ill. thoroly -¥ the things rou —_ ie order them by 
mail, and conserve valuable materials. Our GUAR- 
Dept. 0 Matioen, Wis. ANTEE protects you! 


FILM FINISHING 


Every Picture an Enlargement! 8 spar- 
kling deckle-edge Enlargements and rol! 
developed 25¢ coin; 116 size or smaller 
enlarge reprints 3c. 

Enlarge Photo, Box 791E, Boston, Mass 
































FARM SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





Get the Best Pictures that can possibly 
be made from your negatives. No need to 
risk having your films poorly developed. 
Send Your films to the World's Largest 
—— a. - a rm = 

ve you service and world famous quality. “ts ” ; 
Any Size 6 or 8 Exposure Roll Developed Two Som et Roekees je oy wit 
and Printed by experts using finest quality } Adc =. ~- shed, L . yc ay nest qual 
materials for only 25c. Quality finishing, Ph ‘ na 5 edge rep -— wh eee Brow! 
lifetime guaranteed. We are as near as your = qj eae vine . Emerson 
mail box. Mail us a roll today, see how easy Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
it is to have your films finished by The Three Prints Each Good Negative, ( to 
Fox Company, World's Largest Kodak 8 exposure rolls, 30c. 12, 16, 18 exposure 
Finishers, Dept. SF, San Antonio, Texas. rolls, 50c. Reprints, 3c 

. a Fred R. E astman, Bode, Iowa 


Sixteen Prints or eight prints and tw 


Rose Bushes—10 for $1——2-yr.-old field- 
grown, everblooming varieties. State in- 
spected. Want armloads of cut flowers? 
in the yards or garden. Plants Are Ready Order No. S—2 reds, 2 pinks, 2 yellows, 
For Delivery April 15th to June 15th. Any 2 whites, 2 two-tones. Send $1 bill Today 
eolor or mixed. Buckley Geranium Co., to Tytex Rose Nurseries, Tyler, Texas. 
Springfield, Ill. (Try a box of these and Plant Assertment—200 Certified Frost- 
you Wil ‘want them ca, asad Be Pep, ‘abbage, 200 Onions, 200 Tomatoes, 
Prepaid Bargains. 25 M: astodon ever- Peppers, 25 Broccoli, or Eggplants, 
bearing strawberry and 25 Senator Dunlap ar Calne! 4 sh 50 te — 
for $1.00. (50 of each $1.85). (75 of each . . B th. a 
$2.45). (100 of each $2.7: ae (2 uy. of each packed. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction 
$6.25). (1000 of each $18.00). Order direct. oe waeietie Secsanvitie. Fetes 
Fresh dug. Cash with order. Phone or wire cooe , NVille, as. 
orders C.O.D. South Michigan Nursery, Tomato Plants: Millions large stocky 
7 Ww si Ss i f 50c—F , : Tie 7 > 
107, New Buffalo, Michigan. open field grown Marglobes, Baltimores, = aoe —T' Bog hy, -_ enlargements with roll 25¢c. F teen ré 
Rpg a - Break O’Days. $1.50—thousand. 4000 a your negative , Onny open 8 - 2g ourteen 
Tomate Plants, Rutgers, Pritchard, $5.00. Roots mossed. Fresh delivery, satis- did 8x10 Colored Enlargement, Dry rints 25c. Sixty reprints $1.00. Ace Pho 
Baltimore, Marglobe, $1.50-1000. Cab- faction guaranteed. , Mounted. tone Prints or 2 one 8 bs rvice, Box 265-K, Minneapolis, Mir 
bage; Copenhagen, Wakefield, All Seasons Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. hee > <> Beautiful Prints from each pictu 
$1.00-1000. California Wonder Pepper ; - good negative, 25c. Ray’s Photo Service, on roll 25c. Twenty two years of satisfic: 
$2.00—1000 or 40c—100. Hot Pepper: Red Potato Plants—Nancy Halls, Porto- Dept. 35-F, LaCrosse, Wis. , 
Chili, Long Cayenne eneation Wax Ricos, “= Jerseys, and Yellow Yams. customers. Quick service 
’ 4 a) . a s a > > ny a is 
same price. 500—$1.2 1,000—$2.50. Guaranteeing Fast Photo Mill Service! No Delay! Lens Photos, De ept. C10, Janesville, W 
Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. thrifty plants on delivery to you. Eight-exposure roll developed, printed and Free! Best snapshot on attractive Photo 
Nane y Hall Farms, Me Kenzie, _ Tennessee. coupon for your choice of two beautiful Button with 16 prints each roll 25c. Beat 
EEE “re enna arco 5 x 7 double weight professional enlarge- tiful novelty premiums. Novel-Ad Com- 
Selected for yield Dunlap, Blakemore 9—Perennial Plants Only 30¢ (coin) ments, or eight reprints for 25¢ coin. pany, F-3327 North Ave., Chicago, III 
Beaver, Aroma. Premier Bcimar ’ postpaid. Strong, field grown, blooming Highest Quality guaranteed. Mailing | ames a — 
$1 20. ’ eno a 50. 1.000—$4.50 : size. Selected varieties including: Delphin- envelo on request. The Photo Mill, Rolls Developed—Two beautiful Doubk 
Gem’ Eve cna p—300—S$2 00, 7)" jums, Daisies, Dianthus, Lychnis. Satis- Box 629-17, Minneapolis, Minn. Weight Professional Enlargements, %& 
$4 GO Mamn rot h’ Rh barb—: . faction Guaranteed. Never Fade Deckle Edge Prints, 25 
be a ol Eo " Becat | ta Novotny Gardens, Osage, Iowa. Finer Finishing Specials 25c. Fight ex- Century Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis- 
bore er ma Ae +f 0. TE A ng Ba —_—____—_ — ——__——— posure rolls developed with two prints of consin. 
te n cl $1. 2 E ty ae Pp oyeen- Tulips, Rainbow Mixture, September each or one enlarged print of each negative. @ Print pe me j ~ 
erty iter i 00. ss, Fal ing go> Delivery. 100 Blooming Size Bulbs 7-10 Genuine nationally known Moentone day 3 > Sh On a ae near A postcard - 
tider Nurseries, Farmington, lowa Centimeters $2.50. 100 Large 10-16 Enamel finish. Superior quality since 1898. will i St al Bo 3535 ms Chen Sod 
Centimeters $5.00. Prepaid. Moen Photo Service, 427 Moen Bldg., Ohi ard Studios, Box 3535 N eveland 
. Dressman, Route 3, Covington, Ky. LaCrosse, Wis. SAR 
“X’’ Marks the Spot, on page 84, that 


— Potato Plants. Golden Yellow Your Choice—16 sparkling prints; or 8 tells Finerfotos big value offer and how to 
make $10.00 easily. 


Nancy Halls or PortoRicos. 500—$1.10: over-size prints (deckle-edge if desired); 

1000—$2.00. Prompt Shipment, Safe or 8 prints and 2 beautiful “Lifetime” pment att owe at ee oa 
Arrival Guaranteed. enlargements, Only 25c. Beautiful Enlargement from each pic- 
Smith Plant Farms, G leason, Tennessee Dept. 170, May’s Photo, LaCrosse, Wis. ture on roll 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept 
7 - ’ K-l, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


For Sale: Home frown Certified Atl As 16 Sparkling Lifetone Prints, 2 beauti- aw, Mt ote —$——— 
Sorgo. Purity 99.5‘ germination 85°. ful Hollywood enlargements, free Leather- Roll Developed—Three enlargements, |( 
Robbins Ranch, Beividere, Kansas tone frame and photo wallet only 25c. Free rints 25c. Reprints 3c each. 50 reprints 
a ron photo album with first order. Lifetone 5c. 100 reprints, $1.25. 
Studios, Dept. A-535, Des Moines, Lowa. Dick's Photo, Louisville, Ky 


Certified Tomato Plants; Marglobes, 
PATENTS FOR FARMERS 


wanted. 200, 75c; 500, $12 le SL te Rutgers, $1.50-500; $2.50-1,000; F O B 
1000, $1.75: 5000, $7.50. Transplanted Mossed, paper wrapped for shipment. 
Cabbage, Tomato, Pepper 100, $1.25 Sims Plant ¢ , Pembroke, Ga 
200, $2.00; 500, $3.5 —_—__—_——_—————_ —— 
Fairview P Plant . arm, Ponta, Texas. 25 Latham, 25 Newburgh, Sweetest Inventors: Learn now—without obliga- Horse Hair Wanted: (0c to 25c 
Raspberries, $1.85. 5 Delphiniums 50c tion—how to protect and sell your inven- Pound. For Horse Tail and Mane Hair. 
For Sale: ( ‘ertified I arly Sums ac cane seed 6 assorted Dahlias 60c. Catalog Free tion, Secure “‘Patent Guide’’—Free. Write Ship Parcel Post or Express Now 1 
germination 96 purity 99.5‘ Swedberg Nursery, Battle Lake, Minne- -Clarence A. O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, W. H. Sturges Co., Winner, South Dakota 
M. H Robbins, Belvidere, Kansas. sota. Registered Patent Attorneys, 330-E Checks Mailed Promptly. 
. a s g -C 7 
RABBITS TRACTOR FINANCING Ad ams Building, Washington, D. € Attention Cream Shippers! Ship us 
“Inventor’s Guidebook’’ Free—Con- roms soem. Forty —. years honest, 
ahiee Sane taining 100 mechanical movements, com- dependable service Galva Creamer) 
— pa yo oe — werclal and if The Note On Your Tractor, combine, plete information about patenting and Company, Galva, Illinois, and Kansas 
Begg a i oor eorn picker, or automobile is coming due selling inventions. Francis Ledermann, City, Missouri, Peterson’s Creamery, St 
fancy rabbit industry. Introductory, year —_ soon and it is going to hustle you to meet — Tribune Bldg., New York Paul, Minnesota 
50c: sample 10c. Dept. 8, Lamoni, Iowa. it—write or see us. We will refinance on Fag — a = - a = = < a : 2 : a hind 
- - payments to suit you or advance you more atents Secured. Low cost. Reasonable e Collec otes, Accounts, & Inds 
Reise Mighty-Presteble Ancor: . Rab- money. The cost is low and the rk pede pd — — and oa nt ag po I pg i 4 epee 8s 
a _ nn Fe - A can be handled by m rw e owa atent / orney, L. ° andolph, ep collec StaDlished ; years 5 
markets. Send 25c for Literature, Instruc - — By Fg akg, “ 713, Washington, D. C Collec tion Agency, Somerset, a ensUucky: 


tions, Prices or adjoining states. Stern Finance Com- Pe 
Bair & pee, Lawyers. Patents and FEATHERS WANTED 


Geraniums. 2 Dozen Plants Postpaid 
$1.25. These are strong young plants that 
will be found very satisfactory for planting 




















Discriminating Camera Fans—Save 














Strawberry Plants—Certified, Hardy, 











Send No Money. Pay “Postman. Certi- 
fied Frostproof Cabbage, Onions, Toma- 
toes, Pepper, Sweet Potatoes. Any Variety. 
Moss Packed. Mixed as wanted. 300—$1.00; 
500-$1.25; 700—-$1.50; 1000-—$1.75; 5000- 
$7.50. Transplanted Cabbage, Tomatoes, 
ruoper. 100-—$1.00; 500-$3.50; 1000—$6.00. 

Dixie Plant Farm, Troup, Texas. 








Send No Money. Pay On Delivery. Cer- 
tified plants; Ay ng Cabbage, Onion, 
romato, Pepper. Any varie oP Mixed as 


























White’s Angoras, Beaverton, Mich. yany, 736 Des Moines Bidg., Des Moines, 
——— owa. 


Mammoth Chinchilla Rabbits— Breed- 


Trade-N 
1400 Field: Building, Chicago, Illinois. 





ers supplied; Guaranteed Markets. Litera- ——————S—— 
ture, sample furs, 25c; With Lafge Illus- 
trated Book, 50c (Refunded). Behrens’ 


' DOGS—PETS 
Bunnyville, Orangeburg, New York. 


soteaiiahie Black English Shepherd, Puppies. The 
Now is the time for you to take adv antage Best Farm Dog. Ship on Approval. 
of the many fine offers advertised in this 10c for Picture, and Prices. 
classified section. H. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 





PHEASANTS 


Raise Pheasants—Profit or Pleas 
Send 5e stamp for pamphlet and price list. 
Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barrington, 
Illinois 





Free Bulletin Tells You How To Get Th 
Most For Your New And Used Goose And 
Duck Feathers. Send for it. We are direct 
processors and pay best prices. Third g« 
eration in feather business. Honest gradinz 
Prompt payment. Ship now. Centra! 
Feather Works, Dept. J, 1717 S. Halsted 
Chicago. 
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FOUR WEEK OLD 


! 
RICE Si e Leghorn Pullets 


qi GET RICE CHICKS-MAKE BIG PROFITS-Save Time & Labor 


Whether you want day-old or 4-week-old White Leghorn Pullets 
be sure you get chicks with years of breeding for livability, dis- 
ease resistance and high egg production back of them. Rice’ 's 
White Leghorns are famous profit makers under ordinary farm 
conditions. 23 years experience. Thousands of satishea. customers. 


WORLD’S LARGEST WHITE LEGHORN HATCHERY 


Last year we produced over 10 million. We know how to doit in volume and 
still maintain high quality. Get your White Leghorns from Rice this year and 
cash in on the high egg prices. Buy from a hatchery that | 
has the production to meet delivery dates. Hatches off daily. RICE’S 





FOR MORE EGGS 


Hayes Bros. high production 
pullets in great demand, and 
our large hatchery able to sat- 
isfy that demand. 20 varieties, sexed or non- 
sexed. Because of the meat situation, cock- 
erels also in demand. 100% alive arrival 
guaranteed. 45,000 hatched daily. Fair deal- 
ing. Prompt service. Low prices. SPECIAL: 
Heavy assorted sexed, our choice, $6.95 per 
100. Postpaid. 


HAYES BROS. HATCHERY 
124 Hayes Building Decatur, Illinois 
Leena A ST RNS IEE 
RAISE 


WANT BIGGER? ATT 


Increase Your Profits by Breeding Shorthorn Cattle. 
They are unrivaled in their ability to outgain and out- 
weigh any other ya of cattle on 
Send for our REE illustrated book! t “Fi; 
nc that e' ‘arm Secu- 


















































FR EE. 
CATALOG Write Today Get complete information NOW. |BROILERS 





Tells allabout new de- 


Remember it takes 7 weeks to pro- |$ 95 Per 
velopments in Amer- Oe 


duce a 4-week-old pullet. Don't wait! Thousands were disap- . 
pointed last year. Send name and address on postcard today. Wire your ernns tor 
Quick Delivery. 




































. rity With ow Shorthorns respond ica’s most profitable 
4 to greater warti: j i reed. 
, fo greater wartime demands ee laying breed. RICE LEGHORN FARM Box125,SEDALIA, Mo. 
7 ITABLE AND A | 
; RIOTIC TO BRE WH 
“ ees ee Ss “or . 7 
- members, thousands o! 
m all over America, who 3 to 4 WKS. 
. ve breeding stock for sale. 
be pecribe to the official Get BUSH’S AAA Started Pullets from selected Wonder- 
Es ee The Short- lay matings. Save feed, money, time, danger of first few 
I A. hig pu apaed ant na weeks loss. Bush’s well feathered Started Pullets are 
no 00 Det yr.—$2.00 for 3 yrs. hand-picked beauties—a real bargain! We brood and ship 
thousands weekly. FREE CATALOG on 26 breeds day-old 
Write AMERICAN pn a chicks. Surplus Cockerels $3.95. Hurry—get our price list 
BREEDERS — Order 
313 Union Stock Yards, Chicago at Once! BUSH HATCHERY, 116, Clinton, Mo. 
, 
| STOUFFER’S FAMOUS CHICKS 
R. O. P. Sired AAAA Chicks U. 8. Ap- } | 
eer < Re ship - dates promised. R EXTRA EGGS aud EXTRA PROFITS ti 
ur 24th Season. Brown, White Lee- | 
horns; Buff, Barred, White todie Get one big Money-Making Strains. | 
Writes bo hae Go Over 8,500 Pedigreed Males in our 1943 ‘0 | ; 
- Orpingtons. . Pullete-Cockerels an , ings bred from W inners of over 1000 i 
+ , 7 - : y } National Egg Contest Awards. | 
Breed. Satisfied customers in every | oO f n'a # 1 
aes | Carey id |e | 
> CH “cds u 
, STOUFFER’S HATCHERY + LENA, ILLINOIS. | BOOTH FARMS, ber Hii-E = 0. Mo | 
, ” | 
—---— | 
~ | 
. 2 eee ee ee oe POULTRY—CHICKS—EQUIPMENT—SUPPLIES 
n For Greater Efficiency in milk and meat Super-Quality “AAA Chicks:—est 67 Rare Varieties Baby Chicks, Eggs, Let “Chicks of Distinction” trom U. &- 
y production raise Milking Shorthorns! All trapnest pedigreed, 300 Egg Bloodlines. Breeding Stock. Ducks, Geese, Guineas, Indiana Approved, Pullorum-Tested flocks | 
n allied nations urgently need all milk and Missouri Approved. Bloodtested. Prompt Turkeys, Chickens, Bantams. Free hand- help you produce more meat and eggs to \ 
meat United States can produce. Great shipments. 100% live delivery. Assorted some catalogue, colored ppoeases showing meet today’s demand. Save time with these q 
d portunity with Milking Shorthorns. 4 $5 Liberal early discounts. Also sexed Lakenvelders; Polish; Hamburgs; An- big husky, better bred, high producing \ 
percent milk and greatest salvage value of chicks. gry 7557 illustrated catalog and dalusians; Sussex; Giants; Cornish; Hou- chicks. Your . of highly profitable | 
all 1 nilk breeds. Free literature on request. prices Free. ABC Farms, Box 124, Garden dans; Minoreas; 11 beautiful varieties Barred Rocks, W Rocks, ig English 
. Read Making Shorthorn Journal. Trial City, Missouri. Ww yates and _—_ ee Type White Rae Black G lants, Black 
‘- subscription six months, 50c; one year Spanis uttercups; Langsbans: Anconas; Australorps and 13 other popular breeds. 
il $1.00. Milking Shorthorn Society, Dept. abo BR hd y a. FR Cxpingtens: Rhode Islands; New Ham Save money on our low prioes on sexed or 
; Q-5A, 7 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, broilers. Immediate Deliver Per shires; Brahmas; Lamonas; Turkens; 10 straight run chicks. Free guide and catalog / 
Illinois. Prepaid. Big type White po he $9.50. varieties Hybrids. Murray McMurray — % you raise better pullets or broilers. 
; Barred, White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Hatchery, Box 21, Webster City, Lowa. rite Today. Heizer's Quality Hatchery, | 
= Buy Shropshires—the twin-purpose and ons, Leg-Rox $9.50, geek. Catal a 16, New Albany, Indiana. | 
9 twin-producing sheep. Unsurpassed in orpin th’s Hatchery, Box 403-E. Fulton: Pullets:—White Leghorns, White Egg — a - 1 
combined meat and wool production. Both meade , . on, White Romans, White Rocks or New Think of Each Egg as Ammunition — 
* products of high quality. Beautiful type : : Hamp Whites. Range Size (fully feathered). | #™munition for the men behind the guns. 
My hardy, good grazers. Lam grow an Bush’s Money-Making AAA Chicks. Also 4 week old, or 3 week old. Prices Then you'll see how important the produc- 
; tatte 4, readily. Write for breeder lists, free 20 breeds. Thousands weekly. Limited 25¢ up. Also day old Pullets and unsexed tion of eggs and poultry meat is. You'll see 
guidebook. American Shropshire Registry | Time. Surplus broiler cockerels $3.95 up. chicks 7}sc to l5c. Pictures and Catalog $00 how important it Is to start with chicks 
\ssn., Box 18, LaFayette, Indiana. Sexed Pullets $12.95 up. Big English White ‘Free. Rucker’s Breeding Farms, Dept. {tom stock proved for production ability- 
Leghorn Started Pullets to 4 weeks $20.95 6-256, Ottumwa, lowa, or Dept. 9-256 chicks like Seymour (¢ hicks that satisfy : 
’ More Milk For An Hour’s Work. It'sthe up. Free catalog. Delphos, Ohio. over 40,000 customers year after year . 
heavy milkers that fill up the cans quickly. Bush Hatchery, Clinton, Missouri. F diate Deli Limi = Sretbnaiion Dhceds. Bon yy id 
0 on’ edia v # " >. y reec Sexed or non- 
" Den a a Chicks on Credit. All Leading Breeds. Thentamia Werte. “ — ane. sexed chicks at very reasonable prices. 
ed. Write Box 2106, Holstein-Friesian Also sexed chicks and hybrids. Our large Folder free. Liberal guarantee. Blood- Write Seymour Electric Hatchery, Box 
Association, Brattleboro, Vermont. production means real cut prices on lowest tested Approved stock. White Leghorns 44-C, Seymour, Indiana. 
- . . priced standard grade up to R.O.P. pedi- Anconas, Minorcas—$10.90, Pullets $19.90. a Beok “How to | Manage Poultry for 
: Guernseys. Tested, fine quality high gree sired. Catalog Free. a Thomp- 3 to 4 weeks started White Leghorn pullets > 
i H he EL Mi u Extra Wartime Profits” will help you pro- 
grade heifers 6 to 7 weeks old. Shipped son Hatchery, Elmore, a $24.95. Roc Orpingtons, Wyan- duce more meat and eggs for your country 
‘ C.0.D. Express $30.00 each. Also a few Schlichtman’s U. S. A = Pullo- dottes, $10.90. Pullets $14.90. Heavy As- —earn profits for yourself. Write for it 
Holsteins. Inspection invited. rum tested chicks. Per 100 prepaid: Leg- sorted 's7. 95. Surplus Cockerels $3.95. Send also facts about Davis Big Barron and 
0 Glenn Clarke, R, 1., So. St. Paul, Minn. horns $8.90; Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Money order. Squaredeal Hatchery, English type Leghorns. Flocks improved 
Wyandottes, Minorcas $8.90. Assorted Springfield, Missouri. by addition of pedigreed stock. Also, many 
\- “How To Break And Train Horses’’— $6.95. Pedigree sired and sexed chicks. . other leading breeds of “Championship 
l ok every farmer and horseman should Free catalog Czplaining 2-week replace- Chicks $7.50 Per 100—Culled, blood- Breeding.” Davis sells quality at lowest 
“ have. It is free; no obligation. Simply ment guarar tested, healthy, from day’s leftovers, 100,- possible prices—gives 14 day guarantee. 
4 uidress Beery School of Horsemanship.  Schlichtman Hate hery, Appleton City,Mo. 900 hatching daily, (our choice) Includes = Sexed or nonsexed chicks. COD shipment 
: Dept 205, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. part pullets and males or unsexed. Order if wanted. Write Davis Poultry Farr 
Ramseyer’s Master-Mated U. S. Ap- = direct—Supply limited. Or your choice of Route 18C, Ramsey, Indi — 
- hte. Improved Chester White Boars, proved-U. 8S. Pullorum Tested Baby Chicks White or Barred Rocks, Reds or Wyan- mate Bota an ae. 
Bre | Gilts, Pigs, no kin. On nine farms. No are quick maturing. Heavy Laying Blood dottes (guaranteed 100% delivery) $9.50 Broilers and Eggs—Production must be 
d pedigrees. War Took Help. Circulars, lines. Egg Laying Contest and Chick Show or 100. increased. You can do it with better bred 
> Prices winners. Order Today. Ramseyer Hatch- Ken Ballew, Box 6-277, Ottumwa, Iowa. chicks, like DuBois chicks. Their profit 
7 Write Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Illinois. eries, Inc., Oskaloosa, Lowa. — making ability is established by sound \ 
A z * ? Limited Time. Immediate shipment. breeding and careful selection—»%roved for \ 
Amoriea's ae ae aie. sneer ee he ask , — T White Leghorns $9.90. Pullets $18.90. 3 to thousands of customers. You can do it by 
vt Trial: @- ak - a - 4 weeks White Leghorn started pullets starting a brood for broilers early—keep- 
“4 il: 6-months 50c. Breeder’s Gazette, Prompt shipments. Missouri approved. 24.95 . iY , r , Ww 
Dept. S6, Spencer, Indians. Bloodtested. Cockerels $3.50. Early dis- $24.95. Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyan- ing your brooders going steadily. We hatch 
counts. Catalog and prices "Free. ABC doties —$9.90. Pullets $13.90. Heavy as- all the leading breeds, sell them at reason- 
e Profitable Sheep Raising. Monthly Farms, Box 125, Garden City Missouri. sorted $6.95. Surplus Assorted $3.95. Left- able prices. Sexed or nonsexed chicks. 
t nagazine deseribes methods of successful ry , — os ; over cockerels $2.95. Folder free. Our reg- Write for Free Catalog Today. DuBois 
raisers. Send dollar bill for year's subscrip- Stouffer’s Chicks. Bloodtested, Inspect- ular terms. 18 breeds. Send money order. County Hatchery, Box 910-C, Hunting- 
_ t Sheep Breeder, Stockyards, Chic ed Flocks. White, Brown Leghorns, Rocks, Thompson Hatchery, Springfield, Missouri. burg, Indiana. 
( 008 ee Se —— Wyandottes, Orpingtons. Also sexed 
:, Woletetes Swiss, and Guernsey Calves chicks. Get complete prices. Heavy As- Theusands of Missouri's AAA Missouri Uncle Sam Wants 200,000,000 Extra 
ither sex. Registered or grades. Reason- sorted, $7.95; Lights, $6.95; Leghorn Approved chicks weekly. Large, lop-comb, chicks this winter. Start fast growing, 
al le. On ape roval. 4-H material. Cockerels $3.95. Collect. Sadie Stouffer Rose Lawn Strain high egg producing quick feathering Conrad chicks right away : 
= J. M. MeFarland, Watertown, Wis. Hatchery, Waddams Grove, Illinois Pelion ire — ee tty we for early broilers. Make your brooders do . 
' “AAA ; , illets, $15.95; Cockerels, $3.95; White, double duty. All leading breeds from se- | 
: Famous 0. I. C. Swine. Write For Breed Super-Quality “AAA” White Plymouth Barred, Buff Rocks, New Hampshires, lected, production bred flocks. Let my | 
r : ation and Circular. Rocks. Excellent for broilers. Lay like Orpingtons, Reds, Giants, $9.50; Pullets, | Hatchery to Customer Plan save you lc to 
r ©. C, Vernon, Secy. Goshen, Indiana. Leghorns. Prompt shipments. Heavy As- $11.90: Prepaid, Live arrival. 3c per chick. Sexed or nonsexed chicks 
o = sorted $7.90. Early discounts. Catalog and » chery. G . ‘ity, Mis . 
ices F ABC F Box 126. Gard ideal Hatchery, Garden City, Missouri. Liberal guarantee. Write today for Free 
. EDUCATION prices Free. At arms, box » Garden Catalog. Conrad's Jackson County Hatch- | 
sececees Em City, Missouri. Right Coen vee of ae ery, Box 13, S< symour, Indiana. | 
Correspondence Courses and_ seif-in- ; sexed or non-sexed. Good service. Order in &¥+ BOx_ a | 
is struction books, slightly used. Sold. meng b pero a | egg; OL advance. Postpaid. Guaranteed 100% alive Clover Valley Chicks U. s. Approved. : 
S ted. Exechanged. All Subjects. Satis- struments available. Will teach you. It’s gerivel, Conapiete, etoes tree. |. Decatur Pullorum, Tested $7 40 e. Thousands / 
2 mn guaranteed. C i p 2 “ Special assortmen a) per oO sex weekly. From one 0 merica’s oldest | 
\s guaranteed. Cash paid for used easy. Send 10c for guide. Simplex Capon guarantee. Decatur Chick Company, P. O. established hatcheries. 36 years breeding 







































































ses. Complete details and 84-page 

trated bargain catalog Free. Write 
n Company, 500 Sherman, Dept. 

Chie 250. 

$$555 from Wayne White or Brown exe 

laying 5 hy oeeee as ame or sexed. Priced 

fa abdie Cc 

W ayne + Wayne City, Il. 


> DAIRY GOATS 


Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 350, Colum- 

‘a. Mo.—monthly magazine crammed 
wi h helpful ietereantion, $1 yearly—intro- 
Uctory 5-month subscription 25c. 























izer, 6044 Ingleside Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

250-350 Pedigreed Sired Big Ty © Egg- 
Bred White Leghorn Pullets $15.5 ock- 
erels $2.75. Four Weeks Old Pullets sor 00. 
95% Sex Guaranteed. 

Marti Leghorn Farm, Windsor, Missouri. 


Big Husky Appr d Chicks that pay. 
Large type White Leghorns. ROP Male 
Matings. Barred Rocks, White Rocks. 
100% Bloodtested. Winstrom Hatchery, 
Box D9, Zeeland, Mich 


Triple Guaranteed — White Leg- 
horns. Hanson's 300-Egg Foundation 
Stock. Approved AAA Pullets $15.95; 
Nonsexed $8.95; Cockerels $3.95. Postpaid. 
Catalog. Ortner Farms, Clinton, Missouri. 


















































Box 29, Decatur, Illinois. 


Carbolineum Kills Mites! One applica- 
tion a year is guaranteed to kill and keep 
out mites, blue bugs, fowl ticks. Demand 
Avenarius Carbolineum with arrow trade- 
mark. Free folder—when writing include 
dealer's name. Carbolineum Company, 
Dept. 7, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Tom Barron White Leghorn Chicks. 
Largest Leghorns and best layers, Low 
prices. Tom Barron Leghorn Farms, Box 
22, Richfield, Pa. 

It Will Pay You to read carefully about 
the products and services Successful Farm- 
ing advertisers have developed and are 
offering to you. 














experience to help you get production 
needed now. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, Big English-type Leghorns 
and other profit making breeds. Also 
Turkey Poults. Get Free Sotalos. 14 day 
protection guarantee. Clover Valley Poul- 
try Farm, Box 12, Ramsey, Indiana, 


$S$SS from Wayne Chicks. 21 pure rebred 
varieties, 6 hybrids as hatche d or sexed 
Priced reasonable. Catalog. 

Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, Il. 














Pape Mammoth Minercas America's 
greatest producers larger premium white 
eggs. Free literature quotes quick growing 
chicks. 

Charles Pape. Churubusco, Indiana. 





Take care of 


FRESH 
SWELLINGS 


Keep horse at work 


@When used as 
soon as swelling 
is noticed, often 
Absorbine lets 
you keep horse at 
work. Absorbine, 
a time-tested 
remedy, brings 
fast relief to the 
injury. It speeds 
the blood flow to 
the swelling to 
help carry off the 
congestion. Often it relieves lameness 
and swelling in a few hours! 

Absorbine is not a‘‘cure-all’’ but a time- 
proved help in relieving fresh bog spavin, 
windgall, collar gall and similar congestive 
troubles. It won't blister or remove hair. 
Used by many leading veterinaries for over 
50 years. Absorbine costs only $2.50 for a 
LONG-LASTING BOTTLE that will prove 
its value many times! At all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 

















SAFE: You can house 

chicks same 

day you disinfect if neces- 

sary. Used as _ directed, 

won’t harm chicks, or burn 
your hands. 

ae _cold 


CERTAIN: Kills cold 


pullorum... wens devel- 
opment of coccidia, large 
roundworm eggs, tapeworm 
segments kills lice, 
mites on contact. 

—— t 


PLEASANT: = Won't 


“Disinfecting Sentechen. ‘a 
on’t stain walls, floors, 
clothes. Has a pleasant 


odor. 
Ideal for BROODER HOUSE, Laying House, 
Dairy Barn, Hog House, Sheep Sheds—even 
for Household Use. Buy at Hatcheries, Drug 
Feed and Produce Stores. DR. SALSBURY’ 8 
LABORATORIES, Charles City, Iowa, 


Be Sure to Get the Genuine 


Dr. Salsbury's 


PAR-0-SAN 


THE POWERFUL, PLEASANT DISINFECTANT 


“MAN TRACTOR SAW | | 


350 Cuts ! 
a Minute 


SY as ortawh 


Driven eats safety clutch control from any 

power take off. A special heavy stiff saw blade 

fells trees, cuts large and small logs. Built to last. 
Cut Wood the Fast Easy Way 

Make big money sawing wood while fuel is 

high. Turn your wood lot into cash. Help 

save other fuels needed to win the war. 


OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. 





D523 Forest Ave. Ottawa. Kans. 
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All Around 
the Farm 


A page written by our readers 


Nailed to a garage or shed wall as 
shown, wooden crating strips and a cou- 
ple of wire or iron rings (could be large 
wooden curtain rings) make about the 
handiest lawn-mower hanger imaginable. 
This way the mower is always up out of 
dust and dirt—and out of the road! (Il- 
lustration 1.)—J. A. D., Okl 


I found this device a fast and much 
cleaner way to fill my grease guns: I took 
an old five-quart oil can and cut an inch 
hole to the side of center in the bottom. 
In this opening I soldered three inches of 
inch pipe to act as a nozzle. From a one- 
inch board I cut around plate to act as a 
plunger with the end of an old fork han- 
dle as a grip. When I receive my grease 
from my oil man, I put it in the can, put 
the plunger on top, and set it with the 
nozzle hanging over the edge of the bench 
or board which acts as a base for the can 
itself. When gun is ready to be filled, 
movement of the plunger does it easily 
I want it! (See Lllus- 


E. H., 


and right where 


tration 2, below.) lowa. 


i] _ PITCH FORK 
je HANOLE 
4 


~— 


---}"TNCH BOARD 


5 Quart 
OIL CAN 


PIPE 3° LONG 


The placement of three hardwood 
blocks in a vise as shown will take the 
bend out of any fork tine easily. (Lilustra- 


tion 3.)—R. E., N. Y. 


To be able to hook the screen door of 
our poultry house tightly and get at it 
I made a latch hook as 
(For details, Illus- 
knob” end 
Ohio. 


from either side, 
shown in my drawing. 
tration 4, right above.) Make “* 
large to get leverage.—D. H.., 
The arrangement of weights, pulleys, 
ropes, and snaps shown will keep cream 
can from turning over when water rises 
in the cooling tank. If you’ve ever been 
plagued by this problem, I’m sure you'll 


er, disk, land roller, 


find our invention works. (Illustration 
below.) Mrs. E. E., Iowa. 


We find that a discarded long-handle 
milk can brush is very handy in the milk 
ing parlor for cleaning and washing dirt 
udders before washing with a cloth. 


Mrs. R. J. S., Mo. 


When wood boxings wear out in pack- 
or other tools and | 


HARD WOOD, 
BLOCKS 


do not have the wood boxing replace- 
ments, I put in pieces of old harness tug 
Two short pieces will fit perfectly and 
will wear even longer than wood. They 


B. H. H., Mich 


are easier to put in, too. 
Where crows and other birds dig or 
pick my small corn out (next to woods is 
worst), I break ear corn in half and scat- 
ter it at places they are most likely to 
destroy. I do this before the plants com« 
thru, and the birds do not bother my 
young corn. This might be an idea for 
fellows in the pheasant country, too, for | 
understand some damage is caused up 
there.—J. G., Ind. 


When I needed water tank for my 


stock, I couldn’t find a steel one big 
enough, so I placed three rounds of woven 


‘SCREEN DOOR 


HEAVY WIRE —~ 
HOOK - 


SCREW EYE 
4, 


wire (hog wire) the size and shape | 
wanted for a tank. Then I made cement 
pretty thick so I could handle it with my 
hands and patted it into the wire from 
both sides. I ran the floor with thin ce- 
ment. I have had this tank now for five 
years, and hasn’t cracked yet. I be- 
lieve the idea is ‘Shot’? now that steel is 
not available.—A. G., Okla. 





COOLING 
TANK 








Successful Farming will pay $2 for each use- 
ful idea published. Unused suggestions wil! 
not be returned. Those practical ideas which 
are published in the magazine will be paid 
for promptly upon their publication.—Editor 








@ No use deceiving ourselves, Amer- 
ican hog raisers are in a tough spot, 
between a drastic protein shortage 
and our government’s urgent plea for 
more pork than we have ever yet pro- 
duced. A tough spot is right! Never- 
theless, it is by no means hopeless! 


Ways to Economize 


Naturally, you can’t just cut proteins 
way down in your hog feed or use 
substitutes of much lower nutritional 
values, and with no other changes, 
expect to put pounds on pigs as fast 
as you did feeding liberally with high 
grade proteins. But, maybe you’re 
one of the many thousands who fed a 
lot more protein than was really 
necessary. If so, there’s just one an- 
swer—CUT DOWN! Hand feed pro- 
teins to have complete control of 
quantities, and don’t feed one ounce 
more than is necessary. 


Besides, you can use quite a few 
proteins produced on your own land 
to supplement what you’re able to 
buy. Milk, ground soybeans and al- 
falfa hay, for example, will make up 
for a lot of the proteins you can’t 
buy; if you have a good legume pas- 
ture, you can do an excellent job with 
little additional protein. 


When you use any such substitutes, 
however, it becomes more than ever 
necessary to balance the ration with 
a complete mineral supplement. 





You can do a good job even with limited protein 
supplies...but correct Mineral balance is necessary 


Without it, hogs will over-eat on all 
feed including those precious proteins 
in a vain effort to get enough min- 
erals. Not getting all essential min- 
erals, they cannot make full use of all 
the proteins and other feeds they do 
eat, so feeding costs go up and gains 
fall off most disappointingly. 


Expert Assistance Without Cost 


For this emergency, MoorMan’s Hog 
Minerals would seem literally made 
to order. They supply the hogs’ com- 
plete mineral requirements with a 
formula that is the result of nearly 60 
years of scientific research and manu- 
facturing experience. Today the full 
resources of the Moorman scientific 
staff are devoted almost exclusively 
to helping meet the nation’s feed 
crisis and MoorMan Dealers are act- 
ing as field assistants to farmers in 
their territories. Their services are 
available to anyone without cost or 
obligation. 

If you would like to know how 
your protein supply can be made to 
go farther and do more, write for 
FREE Bulletin—“HOW TO MAKE 
THE MOST OF PROTEIN 
FEEDS.” Address Moorman Mfg. 
Company — Dept. E-71—Quincy, III. 


MoorHMans 


Mineral Feeds and Concentrates 





GAINED 125 LBS. 


In a 62-day test on the famous Moorman Experiment 
Farm, a group of typical farm type porkers gained an 
average of 125 lbs. on a ration of yellow corn, linseed meal 
and wheat shorts, fortified with MoorMan’s Hog Minerals. 
Compare this record with the one below. 






A) 
GAINED 108 LBS. 


A second group also dined on yellow corn, linseed meal 
and shorts, but with salt as their only mineral. The differ- 
ence of 17 pounds in 62-day gains emphasizes the neces- 
sity for really complete mineral supplement. This is par- 
ticularly true now when you have to feed whatever you 
can get instead of the proteins you know to be best. 














een meee 


Though Old Mrs. Swanny, She bathes ’em with Swan, 
Who lives in the Shoe, From their heads to their heels. 
Has babies galore— The soap that is purer 
She knows just what to do! Than finest castiles! 


You’ll find gentle Swan agrees with your skin 
too! And because Swan suds faster than other This adorable picture of 
floaties, it’s swell for washing dishes! Duds! Mrs. Swanny and her 
‘the brood. Ready to frame! 


One snap breaks thrifty Swan into two smooth With no advertising on it 
cakes—use half for bath, half for kitchen! Just mail coupon! : 
Comes in two convenient sizes—large and regular. 


Se many people wrote in fer our last 


swan-and-baby picture that we now bring 
you a second beauty! In full colors on fine 


SWAN IS PURER 1 oie ts pay pet ao ae 


e AN, BOX 129, NEW YORK City 


THAN , ‘ Please send me new Swan-baby picture. 


Name 


FINEST CASTILES price) Se] y. re 


Hoy, OLFECTIVE OR aw 
45 sovearisto WSS 
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